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Unit  One 
Conversation 


CHAPTER  ONE 

Talking  and  Helping  Others  to  Talk 


i.  Making  a  Conversation  Enjoyable 


To  read  to  yourself 

"Bert,  what  kind  of  dog  do  you 
like?”  asked  Betty. 

"If  I  ever  have  a  dog.  I’m  going 
to  have  an  English  bulldog.  He’s 
homely,  but  he’s  handsome." 

"How  can  you  say  that?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Betty.  "Can  you  really  say 
that  an  English  bulldog  is  handsome 
when  you  compare  him  with  a  collie? 
I  know  Bill  doesn’t  care  much  for 
collies,  but  give  me  a  collie  any  day.” 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  "you  can  have 
your  English  bulls  and  collies.  May¬ 
be  they’re  all  right.  But  give  me  a 
plain  mutt.  He  doesn’t  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  He  hardly  ever  gets  sick. 


And  he  is  just  as  much  fun  as  any  other 
dog  in  the  world.” 

Bert  and  his  friends  were  having  a 
conversation.  They  were  playing 
catch  with  an  idea.  Each  person 
caught  up  the  idea  and  passed  it  along. 
Each  added  his  own  thoughts.  No 
one  talked  too  long  at  a  time. 

To  think  over 

Even  those  who  find  it  hard  to 
start  conversations  enjoy  talking  with 
people  who  make  it  easy  and  pleasant 
to  exchange  ideas.  To  decide  how 
you  can  help  to  make  the  conversa¬ 
tions  in  which  you  take  part  more 


! 


fun  for  yourself  and  the  whole  group, 
think  out  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

i.  How  did  the  conversation  that 
Bert,  Betty,  and  Bill  carried  on  begin? 
Why  is  this  a  way  likely  to  start  an 
exchange  of  ideas? 

z.  How  do  you  know  that  all  three  of 
these  persons  were  interested  in  the 
topic  of  the  conversation? 

3.  How  did  Betty  draw  Bill  into  the 
conversation? 

4.  How  do  you  know  that  each  of  the 
persons  who  spoke  had  been  listening 
carefully  to  what  went  before? 

5.  Would  the  conversation  have  been 
as  interesting  if  all  the  speakers  had 
held  the  same  opinion? 

6.  Were  the  speakers  good-natured 
when  they  expressed  differences  of 
opinion? 

7.  Would  Betty  and  Bill  have  been  as 
likely  to  express  their  ideas  if  Bert 
had  talked  steadily  for  five  minutes 
about  English  bulldogs? 

8.  Did  everyone  make  his  meaning 
clear? 

9.  Did  everyone  keep  to  the  point? 

10.  How  could  an  interruption  have 
been  made  courteously? 

To  talk  about  in  class 

When  you  have  decided  how  you 
would  answer  the  questions  you  have 
just  read,  be  prepared  to  discuss  them 
with  your  classmates.  Help  your 
classmates  to  state  seven  rules  for  car¬ 
rying  on  an  interesting  conversation. 
You  may  find  a  difference  of  opinion 
arising  about  some  of  the  rules.  Be 
sure  that  you  express  your  opinion 


courteously.  You  might  say,  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me;  may  I  add  a  different  idea?” 

To  write  in  class 

After  the  answers  to  the  questions 
have  been  agreed  upon,  think  of  sen¬ 
tences  that  give  seven  rules  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  conversation.  Write  your 
sentences  neatly  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Use  a  sentence  for  each  rule.  Begin 
each  rule  on  a  new  line.  Do  not  write 
in  the  form  of  a  sentence  a  group  of 
words  that  is  not  a  sentence. 

To  discuss,  to  listen,  and  to  correct 

When  you  finish  writing  your  rules, 
your  teacher  will  ask  members  of  the 
class  to  read  their  rules.  Listen  care¬ 
fully  while  others  read  their  rules  so 
that  you  can  find  out  (1)  whether  other 
members  of  the  class  have  rules  you 
omitted;  (z)  whether  you  have  rules 
that  others  omitted. 

After  a  set  of  rules  is  read,  you  may 
wish  to  ask  why  some  rule  was  in¬ 
cluded  or  suggest  that  it  might  be 
stated  differently.  Be  sure  that  you 
ask  questions  or  make  suggestions  that 
will  help  the  whole  class  to  make  the 
rules  clear  and  simple. 

Correct  your  list.  Be  ready  to  write 
on  the  board,  if  you  are  asked  to,  the 
final  list  that  the  class  agrees  upon. 
If  this  list  can  be  left  on  the  board  it 
will  be  handy  to  refer  to  as  you  con¬ 
tinue  your  study  of  conversations. 
Copy  your  own  corrected  list  neatly 
in  your  notebook.  You  may  need  it 
later. 

If  you  have  trouble  in  remembering 
these  rules,  turn  to  page  3Z5. 
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2..  Exchanging  Ideas  Clearly  and  Politely 


To  read  and  think  about 

Which  of  the  following  conversa¬ 
tions  do  you  think  is  the  better? 
Why? 

I 

Mr.  Drake  and  a  friend  were  sitting 
on  the  Drakes’  porch  while  Louis 
Drake  and  his  chum,  Alex  Wood,  were 
playing  catch  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

“ Louis !”  Mr.  Drake  called.  “Come 
here  a  minute,  and  bring  Alex  along.’’ 
The  boys  ran  up  the  steps  and  stopped 
suddenly. 

“John,’’  said  Mr.  Drake,  “this  is 
my  oldest  boy,  Louis,  and  Alex  Wood. 
Boys,  this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Sander¬ 
son.’’  He  smiled  and  added,  “You 
see,  John,  I  don’t  need  to  say  anything 
more!’’ 

Both  boys  were  grinning.  *  ‘  We  both 
know  you  train  dogs,  Mr.  Sanderson,” 
Louis  began.  “Do  you  mind  if  we 
ask  you  some  questions?” 

“Training  dogs  is  my  hobby,” 
Mr.  Sanderson  replied  with  a  smile. 
“I  like  to  talk  about  it.” 

“Did  you  ever  train  a  dog  for  work 
with  the  blind,  Mr.  Sanderson?”  Alex 
wanted  to  know. 

“No,  I  never  have,  Alex;  but  some 
of  the  men  I  have  worked  with  do. 
My  work  is  with  what  are  called 
obedience  classes.  Dogs  who  go  to 
these  classes  get  degrees.” 

“What  degrees  can  a  dog  get?” 
Louis  wanted  to  know. 

“The  first  one  is  C.  D.  for  com¬ 


panion  dog;  the  next  is  C.  D.  X.  for 
companion  dog  excellent,  and  the  last 
one  is  U.  D.  for  utility  dog.” 

“What  do  the  dogs  have  to  do  to 
get  a  degree?”  Alex  asked. 

“First  of  all  a  dog  has  to  learn  to 
heel.  That  is,  to  walk  at  his  master’s 
left  side,  neither  ahead  nor  behind 
him.  He  must  walk  as  slowly  or  as 
fast  as  his  master  does  without  being 
told  to  change  his  pace.  When  his 
master  stops,  he  sits  close  to  him. 
He  must  be  able  to  do  these  things  just 
as  well  when  he  is  not  on  a  leash  as 
when  he  is.” 

“That  isn’t  all  he  has  to  do,  is  it, 
Mr.  Sanderson?” 

“No,  there  are  other  requirements 
for  even  a  C.  D.  degree,  but  you  will 
understand  them  better  if  you  come 
over  to  the  Armory  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  and  watch  a  class  at  work.” 

“Could  we  both  come?”  Louis 
asked. 

“Certainly;  we’re  glad  to  have  boys 
interested  in  the  work.  Has  either  of 
you  a  dog?” 

“Dad  and  I  are  trying  to  persuade 
Mother  that  we  need  a  dog,”  Louis 
said,  smiling  at  his  father. 

“I  have  a  setter,”  Alex  explained. 
“We  call  him  Jim.” 

“Why  don’t  you  bring  Jim  over  to 
class  Saturday,  when  you  and  Louis 
come?  You  might  decide  to  start 
training  him,”  Mr.  Sanderson  sug¬ 
gested. 
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Which  members  of  this  group  need  training  in  courtesy ? 
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As  Louis  and  Alex  were  taking 
Jim  to  the  class  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  they  met  Helen. 

helen:  Why  is  Jim  on  a  leash?  Has 
he  been  biting  someone? 
alex:  We’re  taking  him  to  dog 
school. 

helen:  To  dog  school!  What  a  silly 
idea! 

louis :  I  don’t  think  it’s  silly.  Jim 
will  learn  to  have  nice  manners.  It’s 
like  educating  people.  Learning  how 
to  do  things  the  right  way  makes 
people  or  dogs  easier  to  get  along  with. 
helen:  You  haven’t  a  dog.  Why  are 
you  going,  Louis? 

louis'  1  want  to  see  the  dogs  work. 
Maybe  some  day  I’ll  have  a  pup 


of  my  own.  I’ll  certainly  want  to 
train  him  if  I  do. 

helen:  Well,  I  like  cats  better  than 
dogs,  and  I  wouldn’t  bother  to  train 
either. 

To  talk  about  in  class 

i.  In  which  conversation  did  all  the 
members  of  the  group  try  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  and  exchange  ideas? 
2..  Which  remarks  might  have  hurt 
the  feelings  of  some  of  the  group? 

3 .  How  could  the  same  ideas  have  been 
expressed  kindly? 

4.  Do  Helen’s  remarks  indicate  that 
she  is  thoughtful  and  considerate? 

To  write  in  class 

Rewrite  the  second  conversation  so 
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that  Helen’s  part  in  it  becomes  courte¬ 
ous.  Don’t  make  her  agree  with  the 
boys,  but  make  her  remarks  friendly. 
Note  that  a  colon  is  used  after  the 
name  of  each  speaker  when  quotation 
marks  are  not  used. 

To  discuss  in  class 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  aloud 


the  conversation  you  wrote.  Explain 
why  you  changed  each  speech  as  you 
did. 

Refer  to  the  rules  for  conversation 
when  you  need  to. 

After  the  class  discussion  read  your 
revision  of  the  conversation  again  and 
improve  it  in  any  way  you  can  before 
you  hand  it  in. 


3.  Listening  to  Add  Interesting  Ideas  to  the  Topic 


To  think  over 

You  have  been  training  yourself  to 
listen  as  others  talk  so  that  you  can 
improve  your  own  part  in  conversa¬ 
tions  and  also  help  others  to  improve 
theirs.  In  any  conversation  you  must 
listen  carefully  to  what  is  being  said 
in  order  to  make  your  remarks  fit  in 
intelligently;  if  you  listen  carefully, 
you  will  think  of  things  to  say.  One 


of  the  great  pleasures  of  conversation 
is  this  sudden  liveliness  of  ideas.  A 
good  talker  makes  ideas  spring  up 
in  the  minds  of  others. 

To  read  to  yourself 

louise:  Look  at  these  diamonds  in 
the  window!  I  read  a  story  in  an  old 
magazine  last  night  that  gave  me  a 


What  have  you  seen  in  a  shop 
window  that  would  start  an 
interesting  conversation l 


LrVy-y-'j'1 


Oendreau 


This  diamond  has  been  marked  where  it 
is  to  be  cut.  It  looks  like  a  piece  of 
quartz.-  The  stone  was  so  hard  that 
months  were  needed  to  cut  it.  The  cut¬ 
ting  disk  is  made  of  an  especially  hard 
alloy  of  bronze. 

surprise.  Do  you  know  what  dia¬ 
monds  look  like? 

jack:  Aren’t  they  like  glass,  only 
harder? 

bert:  My  mother  has  a  yellow  dia¬ 
mond,  but  I  think  Jack  is  right.  Those 
in  the  window  iook  like  ice  or  glass. 
What  was  the  surprise,  Louise? 
louise:  Maybe  you’ll  think  I  was 
stupid  when  I  tell  you.  I  thought  dia¬ 
monds1  always  look  about  as  you  see 
them  here  in  rings  and  other  jewelry. 
helen:  I’d  like  a  diamond  ring. 
louise:  I  know  diamonds  have  to  be 
cut,  but  I  thought  that  was  just  to 
break  them  up  and  maybe  to  polish 
them. 


bert:  Well,  isn’t  it? 
louise:  Yes,  of  course;  but  there’s  a 
lot  more  to  it  than  that,  and  that’s 
where  the  point  of  the  story  comes  in. 
jack:  What  was  the  story?  Tell  us. 
louise:  A  woman  had  a  string  of 
rough  uneven  glass  beads,  more  or  less 
round,  something  like  ground  glass,  I 
think.  She  was  very  poor  and  needed 
money.  Once  a  friend  had  greatly 
admired  the  beads  and  said  they  were 
valuable.  So  the  woman  went  to  a 
jeweler  and  asked  whether  they  had 
any  value.  He  told  her  they  were  un¬ 
cut  diamonds.  That’s  what  surprised 
me,  that  diamonds  before  they  are  cut 
don’t  look  clear  and  transparent. 
bert:  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  thought 
much  about  it  before,  but  I  remember 
hearing  something  about  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  in  South  Africa  that 
makes  Louise’s  story  sound  possible. 
jack:  Is  that  about  the  children  and 
the  pebbles? 

bert:  Yes.  These  children  near  Cape 
Town  had  some  heavy  white  pebbles 
that  they  used  for  playing  jackstones. 
They  didn’t  think  any  more  of  them 
than  you  or  I  would  of  a  stone  we 
pick  up  to  skip  across  a  brook.  Then 
when  the  English  explorers  came  they 
decided  the  pebbles  were  rough  dia¬ 
monds. 

fred:  We  skip  stones  up  at  the  lake 
all  the  time. 

louise:  Think  of  those  kids  playing 
marbles  or  jackstones  with  real  dia¬ 
monds  ! 

bert:  But  they  didn’t  think  about  the 
value  of  the  stones.  They  were  just 
stones. 

jack:  I  think  that’s  the  story,  or  one 
much  like  it,  that  a  famous  man  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  lecture.  He  tried  to 
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show  by  means  of  that  story  that 
everybody  every  day  is  surrounded  by 
things  of  great  value  that  he  doesn't 
appreciate.  The  people  who  use  these 
things  don’t  know  enough  to  realize 
what  the  hidden  value  is. 

To  discuss  in  class 

i.  How  did  Louise  get  the  attention 
of  her  group? 

x.  What  idea  did  her  story  suggest  to 
Bert? 

3.  How  did  Jack  happen  to  think  of 
the  famous  lecture? 

4.  How  do  you  know  which  members 
of  the  group  listened  closely  to  what 
each  of  the  others  said? 

5.  Who  did  not  listen? 

To  write 

Rewrite  the  following  conversations 
so  that  each  speaker  keeps  to  the  point: 

I 

henry:  There  are  some  new  tennis 
courts  over  on  Park  Street. 
sam:  I’d  like  to  try  them  some  day 
this  week. 

john:  I  can’t  find  my  canoe  paddle. 
tom:  Couldn’t  we  four  play  doubles 
tomorrow? 

II 

tim:  The  barn  behind  our  house  was 
struck  by  lightning  yesterday. 


joiin:  Did  you  see  the  bolt  hit  it? 
tim:  The  flash  almost  blinded  me  I 
was  so  near,  but  I  saw  the  shingles 
fly  off  in  every  direction. 
louise:  Our  cat  caught  a  rat  in  the 
cellar  last  night. 

john:  Did  the  barn  catch  fire,  Tim? 
tim:  Yes,  but  the  blaze  was  so  small 
that  the  rain  put  it  out.  A  neighbor 
called  the  fire  department,  but  the  fire 
was  out  by  the  time  the  apparatus 
arrived. 

Ill 

Gordon:  Did  you  see  the  game  Satur¬ 
day? 

louis:  Did  I! 

Gordon:  What  did  you  think  of 

Morris’s  forward  pass? 

louis:  A  beauty.  And  that  run  of 

Lester’s!  Wasn’t  that  neat? 

sally  :  I  soaked  my  new  red  hat,  and  it 

ran  all  over  my  face. 

Gordon:  Do  you  suppose  it’s  true 
that  Hillcrest  decided  after  that  per¬ 
formance  they  wouldn’t  play  us  again? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  con¬ 
versations  to  see  whether  the  sentences 
kept  to  the  point  of  the  conversation. 
Did  they  add  new  and  interesting 
ideas?  Were  the  ideas  expressed  cour¬ 
teously?  Improve  your  own  paper  in 
any  way  you  can  before  you  hand 
it  in. 


4.  Making  Your  Meaning  Clear  When  You  Talk 


To  read  to  yourself 

Always  in  exchanging  ideas  by 
means  of  writing  or  speech  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  understand  and  to  be  under¬ 


stood.  When  a  person  makes  a  re¬ 
mark  which  you  do  not  understand, 
it  is  wise  to  say  courteously,  ‘ 4  Paraon 
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me  for  interrupting,  but  please  explain 
what  you  mean.”  If  you  experiment 
a  little,  you  will  be  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  often  two  people  get  en¬ 
tirely  different  meanings  from  the  same 
remark.  Be  sure  that  you  understand. 
Be  sure  that  the  other  person  does  not 
mean  something  quite  different  from 
what  you  think  he  does.  Misunder¬ 
standings  do  not  add  to  the  efficiency 
or  the  happiness  of  life. 

Here  is  a  dialogue,  which,  although 
perhaps  ridiculous,  shows  what  can 
happen  if  speaker  and  listener  do  not 
get  the  same  meaning  from  the  same 
words : 

“Bill,  you  just  said  that  John  made 
the  grade  in  tennis.  What  do  you 
mean?” 

“I  mean  that  he  came  out  all  right,” 
answered  Bill. 

“What  do  you  mean  —  that  he 
wasn’t  hurt?” 

“No,  I  mean  that  he  survived.” 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  die.” 

“No,  he  made  the  school  team.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  say  that  in 
the  first  place?” 

To  think  over 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
a  word  or  group  of  words  is  printed  in 
italics.  Suppose  that  you  had  spoken 
the  sentence  and  someone  should  ask 
you,  “What  do  you  mean?”  What 
would  you  say  to  explain  what  each 
group  of  words  means? 
i.  When  the  bill  comes,  I  will  take 
care  of  it. 

r.  While  you  were  out.  Aunt  Martha 
called. 


3.  The  announcement  was  made,  and 
Miss  Molley  -passed  out. 

4.  Bill  has  measles,  and  my  older  sister 
is  taking  care  of  him. 

5.  Mother  takes  care  of  all  the  buttons 
on  my  clothes. 

6.  The  old  farmer  gave  us  fits  for  cross¬ 
ing  the  field. 

7.  He  can  be  depended  on  to  put  a 
thing  over. 

8.  Mother  was  coming  along  the 
slippery  sidewalk,  and  two  young  men 
held  her  up. 

9.  A  committee  of  three  teachers. 
Miss  Hallett,  Miss  George,  and  Miss 
Greenwood,  will  take  care  of  all  cases 
of  tardiness  this  term. 

To  write 

You  have  probably  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  thinking  you  understood  some¬ 
thing  clearly  only  to  find  when  you 
tried  to  put  it  in  writing  that  your 
idea  was  far  from  clear.  To  prove 
that  you  have  thought  out  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  italicized  words  in 
each  of  the  sentences  above,  rewrite 
each  sentence  so  that  the  meaning  of 
the  italicized  word,  or  group  of  words, 
is  expressed  clearly.  Do  not  try  to 
make  your  explanation  humorous. 
You  will  find  that  there  is  more  fun  in 
trying  to  state  clearly  and  briefly  the 
idea  you  got  from  the  expressions. 

Testing  your  meaning 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  aloud 
the  sentences  that  you  wrote.  Find 
out  whether  the  class  thinks  you  ex¬ 
plained  the  meaning  of  each  italicized 
word,  or  group  of  words. 
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What  recent  success  of  yours  could  you 
refer  to  in  starting  a  conversation ? 


5.  Carrying  on  Your  Own  Conversations 


Preparing  to  practice  what  you  have  learned 

Suppose  that  three  or  four  members 
of  your  class  were  together  in  the 
lunchroom  or  walking  home  together 
on  the  first  day  of  school.  They  might 
be  talking  about  experiences.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  some  member  of  the  group 
were  to  make  one  of  the  following  re¬ 
marks.  What  three  or  four  interesting 
sentences  about  your  own  experiences 
could  you  add? 

1.  “This  school  is  so  big  that  I  got 
lost  twice  this  morning.  I  tried  two 
corridors  and  three  rooms  before  I 
finally  got  into  my  arithmetic  class.” 
z.  “We’re  building  a  window  garden 
for  my  mother.” 

3.  “Dad  is  going  to  take  me  to  the 
World  Series.” 

4.  “Do  you  know  that  there  is  a 
camera  club  in  this  school?” 

Think  of  a  remark  which  you  would 


make  if  you  were  trying  to  start  a  con¬ 
versation  among  a  group  of  pupils  in 
your  class  who  are  just  getting  ac¬ 
quainted. 

If  your  class  has  been  together  in  a 
previous  year,  your  vacation  experi¬ 
ences  will  be  enjoyable  to  others. 
Here  are  some  suggestions.  What  can 
you  add? 

1.  “The  most  enjoyable  day  I  had  ail 
vacation  was  one  at  — — 

Plan  three  or  four  sentences  that  give 
the  high  points  of  the  day.  Then  let 
someone  else  add  his  experience, 
z.  “The  funniest  experience  I’ve  had 
in  a  long  while  happened - .” 

3 .  “I  saw  the  firemen  take  their  ladder 
test  last  week.” 

4.  “You  ought  to  have  seen  the  deer 
eating  Uncle  John’s  lettuce.” 

5.  Think  of  some  remark  you  could 
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make  about  your  own  recent  experi¬ 
ences  which  might  start  "Others  talk¬ 
ing.  The  pictures  on  pages  4,  5,  and 
9  may  suggest  ideas  to  you. 

Make  your  share  interesting 

Your  teacher  will  ask  a  group  of 
three  or  four  pupils  to  show  how  they 
would  carry  on  a  conversation.  One 
member  of  the  group  will  begin  with 
one  of  the  remarks  which  you  have 
been  thinking  about,  or  another  one 
of  his  own  choosing.  Other  members 
of  the  group  will  add  their  ideas. 
Your  teacher  will  change  groups  to 
give  as  many  as  possible  a  chance  to 
share  in  this  experiment  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  You  will  probably  feel  that  you 
are  acting,  and  you  will  be;  but  be  a 
good  actor.  When  you  are  not  taking 
part,  you  should  listen  to  decide  what 
you  could  add  to  what  is  being  said. 
When  each  conversation  is  over,  be 
ready  to  tell  the  actors  politely  how 
closely  they  followed  the  rules  for  a 
conversation. 

To  think  about  as  you  listen 

Use  these  questions  to  help  you 
think  of  ways  in  which  the  group  con¬ 


versations  could  have  been  improved. 
1.  Did  the  speakers  have  ideas  that 
interested  the  whole  group? 
z.  Did  someone  talk  too  much;  too 
long  at  one  time? 

3.  Did  every  person  talk  to  the  entire 
group? 

4.  Were  the  speakers  courteous  and 
helpful  in  drawing  others  into  the  con¬ 
versation? 

5.  What  ideas  suggested  in  the  con¬ 
versation  brought  the  best  response 
from  other  members  of  the  group? 

6.  Were  there  private  conversations 
going  on  in  the  class  among  persons 
not  courteous  enough  to  listen? 

7.  Did  every  speaker  show  that  he 
listened  attentively  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  group? 

8.  Would  the  conversation  have  been 
less  interesting  if  they  had  not  listened? 

9.  How  would  I  answer  these  questions 
about  myself? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Explain  courteously,  when  you  are 
asked,  why  you  would  change  some 
of  the  remarks  made  in  the  group  con¬ 
versations,  and  why  you  would  make 
these  changes. 


6.  Introductions 


To  read  and  learn  the  correct  method 

In  almost  any  group,  you  occasion¬ 
ally  need  to  introduce  two  persons  to 
each  other.  If  you  know  both  persons 
very  well,  there  is  no  reason  for  being 
stiff  and  ill  at  ease  in  making  the 
introduction.  Custom  and  courtesy 
have  fixed  certain  rules  to  observe. 


Suppose  that  Robert,  one  of  your 
classmates,  has  persuaded  his  older 
brother  Ralph  to  tell  the  Model  Air¬ 
plane  Club  how  he  won  the  model 
plane  competition.  How  should 
Robert  introduce  his  brother  to  the 
president  of  the  club,  John  Nicols? 
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If  both  boys  are  about  the  same  age, 
it  will  be  courteous  for  Robert  to  give 
either  name  first.  He  might  say: 
“John,  this  is  my  brother  Ralph,  who 
is  going  to  speak  to  our  club.  Ralph, 
this  is  my  friend,  John  Nicols.” 

Such  remarks  as,  “John,  meet  my 
brother  Ralph”  and  “John,  shake 
hands  with  my  brother  Ralph”  are 
considered  in  poor  taste. 

In  making  introductions,  remember 
these  easy  rules : 

i.  In  introducing  a  boy  and  a  girl  to 
each  other,  always  speak  the  girl’s 
name  first.  In  introducing  a  man  and 
a  woman  to  each  other,  always  speak 
the  woman’s  name  first. 

Exam-pie:  “Alice,  this  is  my  friend 
John  West”;  or,  “Alice,  may  I  present 
my  friend,  John  West?” 

“Mother,  may  I  present  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis,  John’s  father?” 

z.  In  introducing  a  boy  or  a  girl  and 
an  older  person  to  each  other,  speak 
the  name  of  the  older  person  first. 

Example :  ‘  ‘  Mother,  this  is  my  friend 
Henry  Olds.” 

“Miss  Milburn,  may  I  present  my 
sister  Mary?” 


When  the  older  or  more  distinguished 
person  is  a  man,  speak  his  name  first. 

Example:  “Mr.  Morrison,  may  I 
present  you  to  my  sister  Laura?” 

“Father,  may  I  introduce  you  to  my 
chum  Louise  Baxter?” 

3.  In  introducing  two  people  of  the 
same  age  and  sex  to  each  other,  it  is 
courteous  to  present  the  less  distin¬ 
guished  person  first  to  the  one  more 
distinguished  in  rank  or  position. 

Example:  In  introducing  a  former 
teacher  to  a  principal  of  a  school,  you 
might  say,  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Burton,  may  I  present 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  my  teacher 
last  year?” 

If  you  are  introducing  a  man  and  a 
woman,  however,  you  will  always 
introduce  the  man  to  the  woman. 

4.  In  presenting  a  person  to  someone 
who  is  a  stranger  to  him,  try  to  add 
some  remark  which  will  lead  easily 
to  a  conversation.  Think  of  what  the 
two  persons  have  in  common. 

Example:  “Jerry,  this  is  my  pal, 
Sam  Hilton.  He  is  another  stamp 
collector.” 

When  a  person  has  been  introduced 
to  you,  you  may  say,  “I  am  glad  to 


meet  you,”  but  try  to  add  some  natural 
remark  to  which  the  person  introduced 
can  reply.  Suppose  that  you  are  in¬ 
troducing  a  young  friend  to  your 
mother.  “Mother,  this  is  John  Daw¬ 
son.  I’ve  often  told  you  about  him.” 
Your  mother  might  say,  “John,  you 
are  a  great  person  in  my  son’s  eyes. 
He  says  that  you  can  chin  yourself 
twenty  times.”  And  John  might  reply 
with  a  smile,  “Not  quite  so  many, 
Mrs.  Mallory;  not  more  than  fifteen.” 
Of  course,  John  might  have  said,  ‘  ‘  No, 
Mrs.  Mallory.  He’s  dead  wrong.” 
Which  reply  seems  better? 

To  practice  with  your  class 

Your  teacher  will  choose  pupils  to 
take  the  parts  of  the  persons  named 
below.  Those  pupils  will  then  make 
the  following  introductions : 
i.  Your  father  and  your  homeroom 
teacher 

2..  Ralph  and  your  aunt 

3 .  Mary  and  your  mother 

4.  Mary  and  your  father 


5.  A  woman  guest  at  your  school 
and  the  principal  of  the  school 

6.  One  pupil  will  introduce  two 
pupils  to  each  other  and  to  your 
teacher. 

7.  As  members  of  your  class  are  called 
upon  in  groups  of  three,  one  of  the 
group  may  practice  introducing  his 
companions  to  each  other.  The  one 
who  performs  the  introduction  should 
add  some  remark  which  will  make 
it  easy  for  the  two  strangers  to 
start  a  brief  chat.  The  pupils  who 
are  introduced  should  exchange  a 
sentence  or  two  about  the  topic  sug¬ 
gested.  If  you  are  the  pupil  asked  to 
make  the  introductions  and  you  do 
not  know  the  others  in  your  group 
well,  the  teacher  will  tell  you  things 
in  which  they  are  interested.  Think 
of  what  you  could  say  in  introduc¬ 
ing  two  people  interested  in  tap 
dancing,  in  stamp  collecting,  in 
music,  in  detective  stories;  two 
people  who  live  in  the  same  section 
of  the  city. 


7.  Greetings  and  Responding  to  Greetings 


Thinking  ahead 

Some  young  people  have  had  little 
practice  in  talking  with  those  who  are 
either  much  older  or  much  younger  or 
more  distinguished  than  they  are. 
Sometimes  they  find  it  hard  to  know 
what  to  say  to  such  persons.  You 
can’t  very  well  prepare  your  part  in  a 
whole  conversation  before  it  takes 
place.  You  will,  however,  feel  much 
more  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  an  older 


or  distinguished  person  if  you  know 
how  to  respond  to  his  greeting  and 
have  thought  of  subjects  in  which  both 
he  and  you  are  interested. 

If  you  meet  the  principal  of  your 
school,  he  will  probably  say,  “Good 
morning,  Jack.”  Which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  replies  do  you  think  is  he  best 
for  you  to  make? 

1.  Hello,  Mr.  Lewis. 
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x.  Good  morning. 

3.  You’re  out  early! 

4.  Where  are  you  going? 

5.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lewis.  It 
looks  like  a  great  day  for  the  game, 
doesn’t  it? 

Suppose  you  meet  the  newly  elected 
mayor  of  your  city,  who  says,  “How 
are  you,  young  man?  Don’t  I  know 
your  father?’’  Which  of  these  replies 
would  you  make? 

1.  Nope. 

x.  I’m  Jack  Loomis. 

3.  Perhaps  you  do,  Mr.  Cromwell. 
He’s  John  Loomis  and  I’m  Jack.  We 
live  on  Summit  Street. 

4.  Probably. 

5.  I  don’t  know. 

At  a  convention  where  your  scout 
troop  is  acting  as  ushers  and  messenger 
boys,  the  head  of  a  great  corporation 
sends  you  on  an  errand.  When  you 
return,  he  thanks  you  and  says,  “You 
did  a  good  job,  my  boy.  What  is 
your  name?”  When  you  tell  him, 
perhaps  he  takes  time  to  ask,  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  when  you  finish 
school?”  Which  of  the  following  re¬ 
plies  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  a 
conversation? 

1.  Don’t  know. 

x.  It’s  too  early  to  decide. 

3.  Would  you  give  me  a  job? 

4.  I’d  like  to  go  to  a  scientific  school, 
if  I  can,  because  I  want  to  be  a  civil 
engineer.  I’m  planning  my  courses 
now  with  that  in  mind. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Decide  with  your  classmates  which 
reply  in  each  case  is  best.  Which 


replies  show  that  the  speaker  is  not 
thinking  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
speaks?  Which  seem  abrupt?  Do 
any  seem  to  show  a  lack  of  respect? 
Which  show  that  the  speaker  is  think¬ 
ing  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  speak¬ 
ing?  Which  will  lead  to  a  pleasant 
chat? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Select  three  persons  in  your  town 
whom  you  know  only  by  name.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  each  spoke  to  you  and  asked 
some  friendly  question.  Write  the 
question  and  your  reply. 

To  discuss  in  class 

As  each  of  your  classmates  reads 
what  he  has  written,  test  his  work  by 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Was  the  opening  question  likely  to 
draw  a  natural  response? 
x.  Was  the  response  friendly  and 
courteous?  Did  it  show  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  type  of  reply 
desired  by  the  questioner? 

Practicing  in  class  what  you  have  learned 

Your  teacher  will  call  upon  different 
members  of  your  class  in  turn.  Each 
of  you  who  is  called  on  will  choose 
one  or  more  actors  to  carry  out  with 
you  one  of  the  following  projects,  or 
one  which  you  yourself  create.  When 
you  are  not  taking  part,  listen  care¬ 
fully  to  see  whether  the  rules  which 
you  have  learned  are  being  followed. 

1.  Introducing  your  sister  to  the 
mother  of  your  friend  John 
x.  Meeting  on  the  street  and  replying 
courteously  to  the  greeting  of  your 
librarian 
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3.  Replying  to  the  greeting  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  to  your  school.  He 
or  she  may  be  a  famous  aviator,  actor, 
lecturer,  radio  announcer,  singer,  au¬ 
thor,  or  dress  designer 

4.  Introducing  a  newcomer  to  your 
scout  master 

5:  Introducing  your  father  to  your 
sewing  teacher 

6.  Meeting  a  former  teacher  on  the 
street  and  replying  to  her  greeting 

To  discuss  in  class 

Be  prepared  to  explain  courteously 
whether  the  following  points  were 
carefully  followed : 


In  making  introductions:  (1)  was 
the  man  always  presented  to  the  woman 
or  girl?  (2.)  Was  the  younger  person 
presented  to  the  older?  (3)  Was  there 
an  opening  made  for  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas?  (4)  Did  the  more 
self-possessed  person  make  an  effort 
to  draw  out  the  shyer  one? 

In  exchanging  greetings:  (1)  Did 
the  older  or  more  distinguished  person 
in  his  greeting  show  a  genuine  effort 
to  get  an  interesting  reply?  (z)  Did 
the  younger  person  reply  courteously? 
(3)  Did  the  younger  person  show  an 
interest  as  well  as  pleasure  in  making 
a  thoughtful  reply? 


★  *  *  CHAPTER  TWO  *★* 

Learning  Kinds  and  Parts  of  Sentences 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember 
What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

Tim  looked  up  from  his  desk  as  his 
brother  Henry  came  into  the  room. 

“Hey,  Henry,”  he  called;  “come 
here  and  help  me.  I’m  writing  a  letter 
to  Uncle  Charlie.  If  I  make  any 
mistakes,  he’ll  be  sure  to  tell  me  about 
them.  See  if  the  sentences  in  this 
letter  are  correct.” 

Dear  Uncle  Charlie, 

1.  Thank  you  for  your  present, 
z.  I  have  always  wanted  a  pocket 
watch.  3.  Not  just  a  wrist  watch. 
4.  This  watch  is  better  than  our  clock, 
it  is  more  accurate.  3 .  I  check  it  every 
night.  6.  By  the  radio.  7.  When  I 


checked  it  last  night,  it  had  gained 
only  one  minute.  8.  Mother  says  you 
have  been  too  good  to  me,  and  father 
agrees.  9.  Giving  me  such  a  present. 
10.  I  carry  it  every  day,  Mary  envies 
me.  11.  She  says  she  never  knows 
what  time  it  is. 

iz.  Henry  has  just  come  in.  13. 
After  playing  baseball.  14.  He  is  go¬ 
ing  to  the  movies,  I’m  going  with  him. 
15.  A  very  good  picture. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Tim 

To  write  in  class 

1 .  Copy  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  num- 


hers  of  any  groups  of  words  which  are 
not  sentences. 

2.  Copy  next  the  numbers  of  any 
groups  of  words  which  contain  two 
sentences  separated  only  by  a  comma. 
Begin  on  a  new  line  each  group  of 
numbers  which  you  copy. 

3.  Copy  the  following  sentence  and 
underline  once  the  complete  subject; 
underline  the  simple  subject  twice: 

Only  one  small  boy  was  left  on  the 
beach. 

4.  Copy  the  following  sentence  and 
underline  once  the  complete  predicate; 
underline  the  simple  predicate  twice: 

A  man  wandered  wearily  down  the 
street. 

To  talk  over  in  class 

1 .  How  many  groups  of  words  did  you 
find  that  looked  like  sentences  but 
were  not  sentences?  What  were  they? 

2.  How  many  examples  did  you  find 
of  two  sentences  separated  by  a  comma? 
What  were  they? 


3.  Were  you  able  to  tell  the  simple 
subject  from  the  complete  subject  and 
the  simple  predicate  from  the  complete 
predicate  in  sentences  x,  2,  5,  12? 

Listen  carefully  when  others  are 
giving  their  lists.  See  whether  (x) 
anyone  has  listed  some  examples  that 
you  overlooked;  (2)  you  have  some 
examples  that  others  omitted;  (3)  your 
choice  of  subject  and  predicate  is  exact. 

When  your  turn  comes,  be  ready  to 
explain  why  you  omitted  examples 
that  some  included  or  included  some 
that  others  omitted. 

After  the  discussion,  correct  your 
lists.  How  many  changes  did  you 
need  to  make?  If  you  had  a  perfect 
score,  your  teacher  may  give  you  some 
optional  work  instead  of  lesson  3 . 

To  write  in  class 

Rewrite  Tim’s  letter,  making  sure 
that  each  group  of  words  which  you 
write  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  is  really 
a  sentence  and  that  you  separate  sen¬ 
tences  by  periods,  not  commas. 


2.  Special  Uses  of  Sentences 


To  read  and  think  over 

A  sentence  is  used  to  tell  something 
or  to  ask  something. 

A  sentence  that  tells  something 
is  called  a  declarative  sentence 
and  is  followed  by  a  period. 

I  looked  for  my  cap  in  the  library. 
He  knocked  a  home  run. 

Stanley  bought  a  new  helmet. 


A  sentence  that  asks  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  called  an  interrogative 
sentence  and  is  followed  by  a 
question  mark. 

Where  did  you  look  for  your  hat? 
Who  made  a  home  run? 

What  did  Stanley  buy? 

You  know,  of  course,  that  vou 


make  the  same  remark  in  different 
tones  depending  upon  whether  you  are 
merely  stating  a  fact  or  whether  you 
are  feeling  some  strong  emotion  such 
as  surprise,  fear,  anger,  disgust,  or  joy. 

A  sentence  that  expresses 
strong  emotion  is  called  an 
exclamatory  sentence  and  is  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  an  exclama¬ 
tion  point. 

That  was  a  tough  hit  to  catch! 
What  a  neat  throw  that  was ! 

How  beautifully  she  cooks ! 


the  sentence  by  its  punctuation. 

Sentences  that  express  a  com¬ 
mand  are  by  some  writers 

called  imperative  sentences. 

Write  this  list  more  plainly. 

Find  my  pencil. 

Alice,  get  Bert  a  piece  of  twine. 

Some  sentences  express  a  command 
so  forcefully  that  they  are  really  ex¬ 
clamatory  sentences;  then  they  are 
followed  by  an  exclamation  point. 

Block  that  kick! 

Don’t  you  dare  drop  that  cup! 

Fido,  drop  that  ball! 

From  your  work  in  other  years,  you 
know  with  what  kind  of  letter  each 
new  sentence  begins.  What  kind  of 
letter  do  you  use  to  begin  a  person’s 
name?  Refer  if  necessary  to  page  83. 

To  discuss  in  class 


The  only  way  you  can  tell  that  the 
first  sentence  above  is  an  exclama¬ 
tory  sentence  is  by  the  exclamation 
point  at  the  end.  Many  sentences  that 
you  write  or  speak  might  be  either 
declarative  or  exclamatory;  only  you 
know  which  you  intend  each  of  them 
to  be.  When  you  speak,  you  indi¬ 
cate  the  exclamatory  sentence  by  the 
forceful  tone  you  use.  When  you 
write,  you  show  the  special  use  of 


Read  each  of  the  following  sentences 
carefully  and  be  ready  when  you  are 


He  ran! 


called  upon  to  explain  how  you  think 
it  is  used.  Answering  the  following 
questions  will  help  you  to  decide 
about  each  sentence, 
i.  Does  it  express  strong  emotion? 
i.  Does  it  ask  a  question? 

3.  Does  it  tell  something? 

4.  Does  it  express  a  command? 
agnes:  We  had  a  picture  in  our  science 
class  today  of  the  head  and  mouth  of  a 
mosquito.  Do  you  know  what  it 
looked  like? 

Charles:  It  ought  to  look  like  a 
dagger. 

agnes:  It  did  not!  It  looked  just 
like  a  beet  with  a  lot  of  little  fuzzy 
root  hairs  clinging  to  it. 

Charles:  Like  fun  it  did! 

agnes:  Wait  a  second.  I’ll  find  the 

picture  for  you. 

Charles:  All  right,  where  is  it? 
agnes:  There,  does  that  convince  you? 

To  write  in  class 

Copy  the  following  sentences;  put 
in  the  capital  letters  and  the  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  that  are  needed.  Re¬ 
member  that  when  the  word  yes  or  no 
comes  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
it  is  followed  by  a  comma. 

Helen:  i  went  to  the  fire  in  haynes’s 
store  Saturday  morning 
jack:  was  it  much  of  a  fire 
Helen:  no  but  there  was  a  lot  of  ap¬ 
paratus  i  counted  nine  pieces 
Irene:  that’s  a  narrow  street  and  the 
buildings  are  close  together  probably 
the  chief  was  afraid  it  would  spread 
to  other  buildings 

Helen:  the  thing  i  liked  was  seeing 
the  aerial  ladder  put  up 
jack:  did  you  honestly  see  it  go  up 
Helen:  you  had  better  believe  i  did  it 


took  two  men  cranking  on  two  wheels 
like  steering  wheels  to  get  it  up  they 
ran  the  extension  straight  up  in  the  air 
i  still  don’t  see  how  they  guessed  the 
height  so  closely  when  they  got  it 
up  far  enough,  they  pulled  a  lever  and 
the  whole  ladder  tipped  forward 
slowly  till  the  very  top  rested  on 
haynes’s  roof 
jack:  was  that  all 

helen:  no  it  wasn’t  first  they 
cranked  it  a  little  higher  till  the  top 
was  about  a  foot  above  the  roof  then 
a  young  fireman  in  a  red  helmet  and 
a  black  raincoat  with  an  ax  in  his  belt 
ran  up  the  ladder  he  reminded  me  of 
a  squirrel  because  he  used  his  hands 
and  went  so  fast 

irene:  did  he  carry  anyone  out  down 
the  ladder 

helen:  no  and  i  can  tell  you  I  was 
dreadfully  disappointed  probably  i’ll 
never  see  the  aerial  ladder  up  again 
and  nobody,  not  even  the  fireman 
himself,  came  down  it 
irene:  tell  me  how  you  would  really 
have  felt  if  somebody  had  been  carried 
down  the  ladder 

helen:  well,  of  course  i  would  have 
been  scared,  but  i’d  like  to  have  seen 
it  done 

To  talk  over 

Be  ready  to  explain  why  you  used 
each  punctuation  mark  and  each  capi¬ 
tal.  While  others  are  explaining  their 
choices,  listen  closely  to  see  whether 
your  choice  would  be  better  than  the 
one  suggested.  Correct  your  paper, 
drawing  a  cross  through  each  mark 
that  you  decided  to  change  as  a  result 
of  the  discussion.  If  you  made  a 
mistake,  reread  pages  14  to  16. 
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3.  Two  Parts  of  a  Sentence 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  know  that  a  sentence  either 
tells  or  asks  something  and  that  it 
may  also  express  a  command  or  a 
strong  emotion, 
i.  The  store  was  afire. 

2..  Firemen  arrived. 

3.  One  fireman  carried  an  ax. 

4.  An  aerial  ladder  was  raised. 

What  is  talked  about  in  the  first 
sentence?  In  the  second?  In  the  third? 
In  the  fourth? 

The  part  of  a  sentence  that  tells 
what  is  talked  about  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  the  complete  subject. 

Look  at  sentences  3-7  and  decide 
which  words  answer  the  question  in 
each. 

5.  The  fire  (What  about  it?)  burned 
slowly. 

6.  One  hose  (What  happened  to  it?) 
was  carried  into  the  building. 

7.  Several  firemen  (What  did  they  do?)  ' 
dashed  up  the  stairs. 

The  part  of  the  sentence  that  tells 
what  is  said  about  the  subject 
is  called  the  complete  predicate. 

What  is  the  complete  predicate  in 
each  sentence  above? 

In  the  subject  of  each  of  the  seven 
sentences  one  word  is  more  important 
than  the  rest.  It  is  the  word  that 
names  what  the  sentence  is  about.  In 
the  first  sentence  store  tells  what  the 
sentence  is  about,  in  the  second,  fire¬ 
man,  and  in  the  fourth,  ladder. 


The  single  word  that  names 
what  the  sentence  is  about  is 
called  the  simple  subject.  It  is 
usually  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

In  the  second  sentence  firemen  is  both 
the  complete  subject  and  the  simple 
subject. 

Find  the  simple  subject  in  the  other 
sentences. 

In  each  complete  predicate  of 
the  seven  sentences  you  have 
studied,  one  word  or  one  group 
of  words  is  the  simple  predicate. 

It  is  always  a  verb.  In  the  first 
sentence  the  one  word  was  is  the  simple 
predicate.  In  the  second  sentence  ar¬ 
rived  is  both  the  complete  and  the 
simple  predicate.  In  the  third  sentence 
carried  is  the  simple  predicate.  In  the 
fourth,  the  words  was  raised  are  the 
simple  predicate.  Find  the  simple 
predicates  in  the  other  sentences. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  can  you  tell  the  simple  subject 
from  the  complete  subject?  When  are 
they  the  same?  Can  the  simple  sub¬ 
ject  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  a  verb? 
2..  How  can  you  tell  the  simple  predi¬ 
cate  from  the  complete  predicate?  Is 
the  simple  predicate  a  noun,  a  pro¬ 
noun,  or  a  verb? 

Help  your  class  pick  out  the  com¬ 
plete  subject,  the  simple  subject,  the 
complete  predicate,  and  the  simple 
predicate  in  the  following  sentences: 
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i.  The  first  day  of  school  is  confusing, 
z.  Everyone  looks  for  room  numbers. 

3.  The  corridors  are  full  of  scurrying 
pupils. 

4.  New  pupils  ask  questions. 

5.  Older  pupils  give  directions. 

6.  Teachers  help. 

7.  Bells  ring. 

8.  The  confusion  dies  down. 

9.  Order  emerges. 

10.  Pupils  settle  into  seats. 

11.  Work  begins. 

To  ivrite 

Divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  four 
columns;  head  the  first,  Complete  Sub¬ 
ject,  the  second,  Simple  Subject,  the 
third,  Complete  Predicate,  the  fourth, 
Simple  Predicate.  In  each  column 
write  the  words  from  the  following 
sentences  where  they  belong: 

1.  John  showed  me  the  science  hall, 
z.  It  was  a  large  room. 


3 .  The  chairs  were  arranged  in  a  semi¬ 
circle. 

4.  They  could  be  easily  moved  about. 

5.  A  large  desk  faced  the  chairs. 

6.  The  desk  had  a  sink  and  a  bunsen 
burner. 

7.  Everything  looked  clean  and  or¬ 
derly. 

8.  A  strange  smell  filled  the  empty 
room. 

9.  It  was  very  quiet. 

10.  I  liked  it. 

To  discuss  in  class 

While  members  of  the  class  read 
their  lists  of  subjects  and  predicates, 
listen  carefully  to  find  out  whether 
you  made  the  same  choices.  Be  ready 
when  you  are  asked  to  explain  why 
you  chose  the  same  or  different  words. 
Before  you  hand  in  your  paper,  correct 
your  lists  when  you  need  to,  making 
a  cross  beside  each  change  you  made. 


4.  Unusual  Order  of  Subject  and  Predicate 


To  read  and  think  over 

In  the  sentences  you  have  been 
studying,  the  subject  has  come  first. 
In  the  sentences  below,  the  subjects 
are  printed  in  italics.  Notice  where 
they  occur  in  each  sentence. 

1.  Along  the  road  tore  the  automobile. 
z.  On  their  way  the  reckless  party 
raced. 

3.  There  was  nobody  in  their  way. 

4.  How  did  they  dare  to  skid  on  the 
curves? 

3.  Would  anyone  stop  them? 

6.  Who  could? 


7.  Their  dangerous  ride  ended  safely. 

8.  (You)  Warn  them  to  drive  more 
carefully. 

In  which  sentences  does  the  subject 
come  between  two  parts  of  the  predi¬ 
cate? 

Find  a  sentence  beginning  with 
there ;  where  does  the  subject  come? 

Where  does  the  subject  come  in  the 
first  question?  In  the  second? 

Find  a  sentence  expressing  a  com¬ 
mand.  What  is  the  subject?  In  such 
sentences  the  subject  you  is  always 
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understood  although  it  is  not  usually 
expressed. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Which  sentences  could  be  rewritten 
so  that  the  subject  comes  first? 

Read  the  sentences  aloud  when  you 
are  asked,  placing  the  subject  first  in 
as  many  as  possible. 

Which  arrangement  of  the  sentences 
sounds  more  pleasant? 

How  will  learning  to  place  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  different  places  in  sentences 
help  to  make  your  talking  and  your 
writing  sound  more  pleasant? 

To  write  in  class 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so 
that  in  all  cases  the  subject  does  not 
come  first : 

i .  The  football  slipped  from  his  fingers 
in  a  flash. 

z.  It  bobbed  across  the  field. 

3 .  The  quarterback  fell  on  it  there. 

4.  A  tangle  of  players  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  him. 

5.  The  referee’s  whistle  sounded  clear 


and  sharp  across  the  darkening  field. 

6.  The  mass  of  players  slowly  sep¬ 
arated. 

7.  A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  the 
lips  of  the  quarterback’s  mother. 

8.  The  red  stand  rose  as  one  delirious 
man. 

9.  They  nearly  split  the  gray  clouds 
with  their  cheers. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  upon,  explain 
why  you  like  the  way  you  have  re¬ 
written  a  sentence  better  than  the  way 
it  was  printed.  Listen  closely  to  see 
(1)  whether  you  agree  with  the  rea¬ 
sons  your  classmates  give;  (V)  whether 
anyone  was  able  to  make  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  arrangement  than  you  did. 

Should  you  like  to  read  a  long  story 
in  which  every  sentence  avoided  put¬ 
ting  the  subject  first? 

What  would  be  a  good  plan  to  fol¬ 
low  in  making  your  own  sentences? 

Make  any  improvements  you  can  in 
your  paper  before  you  hand  it  in. 


3 .  What  Is  a  Sentence? 


To  read  and  think  over 

In  previous  years  you  have  been 
used  to  deciding  whether  a  group  of 
words  is  a  sentence  or  only  a  group  of 
words  written  in  the  form  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  by  finding  out  whether  it  told 
or  asked  something  by  itself.  Now 
that  you  know  the  two  parts  of  a 
sentence,  you  can  decide  this  matter 
quickly  by  finding  out  whether  such 
a  group  of  words  contains  a  subject 


and  a  predicate.  Which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups  of  words  have  both  a 
subject  and  a  predicate? 

1.  the  scolding  squirrels 
z.  jumped  from  tree  to  tree 

3.  they  looked  like  trapeze  per¬ 
formers 

4.  one  on  the  ground  found  a  paper 
bag 

5.  only  a  little  torn 


6.  another  frisking  by  him 

7.  had  a  nut 

8.  what  a  scuffle  they  had 

9.  were  they  really  lighting 

10.  they  dashed  about  in  circles 

11.  chattering  like  mad 

ii.  there  was  one  elderly  quiet  squirrel 
sunning  himself  unconcerned  on  a  dead 
branch 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  your  turn  comes,  tell  which 
groups  you  think  are  sentences.  Listen 
carefully  when  others  tell  which 
groups  they  chose  to  be  sure  you  agree 
with  them. 

To  mite  in  class 

Rewrite  the  twelve  groups  of  words 
in  sentences.  Be  sure  to  begin  each 
sentence  with  a  capital  letter.  What 
punctuation  mark  will  you  use  at  the 
end  of  each  sentence? 

To  correct  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  one  of  your  class¬ 
mates  reads  the  sentences  aloud,  cor¬ 


rect  your  paper.  Make  a  cross  for 
each  correction  you  need,  including 
punctuation. 

To  read  to  yourself 

1.  The  big  moment  came  Andrew 
shook  like  a  leaf  nervously  he  stepped 
into  the  boat  he  almost  slipped  off 
into  the  water. 

z.  Then  he  adjusted  his  footbracer  he 
felt  ready  to  go  he  could  stroke  the 
crew  he  knew  it. 

What  makes  these  groups  hard  to 
read? 

How  many  subjects  and  predicates 
do  you  find  in  the  first  group? 

How  many  sentences  are  there? 
Where  should  periods  have  been 
inserted? 

How  many  sentences  are  there  in  the 
second  group? 

Where  should  periods  be  placed? 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  your  turn  comes,  give  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  each  sentence 
you  found  above.  Listen  to  see 


whether  your  classmates  made  the 
same  choices  you  did.  In  which  sen¬ 
tences  did  the  greatest  difference  of 
opinion  arise? 

To  tost  yourself 

Write  the  following  passage  in  sen¬ 
tences.  Underline  each  complete  sub¬ 
ject  once  and  each  complete  predicate 
twice.  Punctuate  the  ends  of  your 
sentences  and  begin  each  with  a  capital. 

But  it  wasn’t  easy  he  bore  it  for  a 
week  then  he  gave  in  he  had  to  see  his 
dog  lady  so  one  evening  after  supper 
he  slipped  away,  walking  the  six 
miles  to  portland  he  circled  the  big 
house  and  stables,  finding  at  last  lady’s 
kennel  and  her  big  run  the  great  collie 
was  waiting  for  him  with  her  sharp 
nose  pressed  against  the  wire  he  sat 
down  as  close  as  possible  to  the  netting 
he  pressed  his  face  to  the  fence  lady  in 
turn  licked  the  wire  he  could  feel  her 


soft  tongue  against  his  cheek  between 
the  openings  of  the  netting  what  a 
shock  the  kennel  man’s  whistle  gave 
both  of  them  had  they  been  watched 
all  evening 

To  discuss  in  class 

How  many  sentences  did  you  find? 

How  many  questions  were  there? 

Were  there  any  exclamatory  sen¬ 
tences? 

Did  any  sentence  express  a  com¬ 
mand? 

Listen  carefully  while  others  express 
their  opinions.  Then  be  prepared  to 
explain  why  you  agree  or  differ. 

While  your  teacher  or  a  member  of 
the  class  reads  aloud  the  sentences 
with  the  correct  punctuation,  correct 
your  paper,  marking  with  a  cross  any 
incorrect  or  omitted  punctuation  or 
capitalization. 


***  CHAPTER  THREE  *★* 

Using  Words  Correctly 


i.  Do  You  Use  the  Correct  Form  to  Express  Your  Meaning? 


To  test  yourself 

You  have  learned  in  other  years  how 
to  use  correctly  the  words : 
i.  see,  saw,  seen;  z.  come,  came; 
3.  run,  ran;  4.  do,  did,  done;  5.  give, 
gave,  given;  6.  eat,  ate,  eaten;  7.  ring, 
rang,  rung;  8.  fall,  fell,  fallen;  9.  go, 
went,  gone;  10.  take,  took,  taken; 
11.  write,  wrote,  written;  iz.  break, 
broke,  broken;  13.  drive,  drove,  driven; 
14.  begin,  began,  begun;  15.  lay,  laid. 


laid;  16.  know,  knew,  known;  17. 
grow,  grew,  grown;  18.  drink,  drank, 
drunk;  19.  lie,  lay,  lain;  zo.  throw, 
threw,  thrown;  zi.  sing,  sang,  sung; 
zz.  ride,  rode,  ridden;  Z3.  blow,  blew, 
blown;  Z4.  fly,  flew,  flown;  Z5.  swim, 
swam,  swum;  z 6.  choose,  chose, 
chosen;  Z7.  freeze,  froze,  frozen;  z8. 
speak,  spoke,  spoken;  Z9.  steal,  stole, 
stolen. 


zz 


i .  From  each  of  rhe  19  groups  of  words 
above,  choose  one  that  is  not  used  cor¬ 
rectly  with  a  helping  word  to  express 
the  idea  of  something  that  has  already 
happened.  You  will  need  to  go 
through  the  list  several  times  so  that 
you  can  instantly  pick  out  the  right 
word. 

i.  Pick  out  from  each  group  a  word 
that  is  used  correctly  with  a  helping 
word,  such  as  ivas ,  have ,  have  been ,  had 
been ,  or  had,  to  express  the  idea  of 
something  that  has  already  happened. 
Read  the  list  often  enough  so  that  you 
can  immediately  pick  out  the  right 
word. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Be  ready,  when  you  are  asked,  to 
use  any  word  in  the  whole  list  cor¬ 
rectly  in  a  sentence.  Listen  when 
others  give  their  sentences  to  be  sure 
that  their  uses  of  a  word  agree  with 
yours.  If  you  think  anyone  used  a 
word  incorrectly,  state  your  opinion 
courteously. 

To  read  aloud 

Read  the  following  sentences,  using 
the  correct  form  of  the  words  in  paren¬ 
theses.  Perhaps  your  teacher  will 
divide  the  class  into  groups  and  let 
each  group  practice  reading  sentences 
aloud  until  all  the  pupils  are  sure  they 
can  quickly  choose  the  right  word. 

1.  Louis  (come,  came)  with  his 
father  for  Alex  this  morning.  Louis 
told  Alex  that  his  pup  .had  already 
(come,  came). 

2..  Louis’s  father  (drive,  drove, 
driven)  both  boys  back  to  Louis’s 
house  to  see  the  dog.  He  had  already 


(drive,  drove,  driven)  Louis  to  Alex’s 
house.  He  (know,  knew,  known)  the 
boys  would  rather  ride  than  walk. 

3.  Alex  (speak,  spoke,  spoken)  po¬ 
litely  and  thanked  Mr.  Drake. 

4.  After  they  had  both  (go,  went, 
gone)  into  the  house,  Mr.  Drake  (go, 
went,  gone)  downtown. 

5.  He  hadn’t  (ride,  rode,  ridden)  far 
when  he  found  his  radiator  was 
(freeze,  froze,  frozen). 

6.  The  wind  had  (blow,  blew,  blown) 
hard  during  the  night. 

7.  It  (blow,  blew,  blown)  directly  on 
the  hood  of  the  car  which  had  stood 
in  the  driveway  all  night. 

8.  Mr.  Drake  (choose,  chose,  chosen) 
to  leave  it  out  all  night. 

9.  He  had  (choose,  chose,  chosen) 
unwisely  this  time.  He  (see,  saw, 
seen)  that. 

10.  He  had  often  (speak,  spoke, 
spoken)  to  his  children  about  their 
careless  ways. 

11.  Meanwhile  Alex  and  Louis  (see, 
saw,  seen)  the  puppy  drink  milk. 

ii.  After  he  had  (drink,  drank,  drunk) 
one  saucerful,  he  (drink,  drank,  drunk) 
another. 

13.  He  had  (eat,  ate,  eaten)  his  break¬ 
fast  early,  but  he  (eat,  ate,  eaten)  a  dog 
biscuit  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

14.  He  (run,  ran)  about  in  circles 
chasing  a  ball.  After  he  had  (run, 
ran)  until  he  was  tired,  he  (lie,  lay, 
laid,  lain)  down.  He  had  (lie,  lay, 
laid,  lain)  down  only  a  few  minutes 
when  the  telephone  (ring,  rang,  rung). 
When  it  had  (ring,  rang,  rung)  several 
times,  the  puppy  (begin,  began,  begun) 
to  bark. 
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would  need  a  strong  chain.  Louis 
thought  he  had  (grow,  grew,  grown) 
somewhat  in  one  day. 
zz.  Louis  (write,  wrote,  written)  his 
uncle  a  letter  to  thank  him  for  the 
collar.  When  he  had  (write,  wrote, 
written)  the  note,  he  (take,  took, 
taken)  the  puppy  for  a  walk.  He  had 
not  (know,  knew,  known)  how  easily 
a  dog  could  tangle  himself  in  a  leash. 
Z3.  He  was  so  happy  to  have  a  dog, 
however,  that  he  (sing,  sang,  sung)  as 
he  had  never  (sing,  sang,  sung)  before 
as  he  struggled  along. 

Z4.  An  hour  had  (fly,  flew,  flown)  by 
before  he  (know,  knew)  it. 


15.  He  (fly,  flew,  flown)  into  corners 
looking  for  the  object  that  was  ring¬ 
ing. 

16.  In  the  middle  of  a  bark  he  tried 
to  yawn.  He  had  (begin,  began,  be¬ 
gun)  to  be  sleepy  again. 

17.  He  was  so  tired  that  he  (fall,  fell, 
fallen)  over  in  a  heap  and  was  instantly 
asleep.  The  boys  let  him  sleep  where 
he  had  (fall,  fell,  fallen)  and  covered 
him  with  a  woolen  shawl. 

18.  Louis’s  uncle  had  (give,  gave, 
given)  the  pup  a  collar.  Mr.  Drake 
(give,  gave,  given)  Louis  the  dog. 

19.  When  the  boys  had  (take,  took, 
taken)  the  collar  off  the  dog,  they 
(take,  took,  taken)  it  to  a  hardware 
store  to  have  Louis’s  name  engraved  on 
the  name  plate. 

zo.  The  dog  had  (break,  broke, 
broken)  the  string  with  which  he  was 
first  tied;  then  he  (break,  broke, 
broken)  a  leather  leash,  so  Louis 
bought  a  chain. 

zi.  They  (know,  knew,  known)  when 
he  (grow,  grew,  grown)  larger  he 


Louis  has  (taken,  took ) 
off  his  puppy's  collar. 


15.  In  the  park  the  puppy  (steal,  stole, 
stolen)  away  and  (swim,  swam,  swum) 
in  the  pond.  He  had  (swim,  swam, 
swum)  only  a  short  distance  when  he 
turned  back. 

z6.  Louis  was  glad  he  had  (choose, 
chose,  chosen)  to  return.  If  he  had 
(steal,  stole,  stolen)  away  by  himself, 
he  might  have  been  lost.  The  puppy 
hadn't  (do,  did,  done)  very  well  on 
his  first  walk. 


27.  Louis  was  so  tired  when  he  re¬ 
turned  that  he  (threw,  throw)  himself 
on  the  couch  after  he  had  (throw, 
threw,  thrown)  the  leash  on  the 
table. 

To  correct  in  class 

Be  ready  to  explain  when  you  are 
asked  why  you  made  each  choice. 
Listen  to  learn  whether  others  made 
the  same  choice  you  did. 


2..  Reviewing  the  Forms  of  Troublesome  Verbs 


To  do  by  yourself 

If  you  had  a  perfect  score,  write  ten 
sentences,  using  in  each  one  or  more 
of  these  groups  of  troublesome  words. 

Arrange  your  work  so  that  it  appears 
like  the  exercise  on  pages  13  to  15 
which  you  have  just  completed.  The 
class  will  use  these  additional  drill  sen- 
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fences  when  they  need  more  practice. 

If  you  made  any  errors,  list  the 
words  that  caused  trouble  and  select 
the  right  group  below  for  additional 
practice  on  these  words.  Read  to 
yourself  the  sentences  in  the  groups 
you  select,  making  the  best  choice 
you  can.  When  you  are  sure  you  can 
use  these  words  correctly  and  rapidly, 
ask  your  teacher  or  a  pupil  who  made 
no  mistakes  to  listen  while  you  read 
the  sentences  aloud. 

If  your  teacher  prefers  to  have  this 
work  written,  number  your  choices  to 
correspond  with  the  numbers  in  the 
blanks. 

1.  Use  grow,  grew,  grown;  begin,  began, 
begun. 


Last  summer  I  _J _ cucumbers  in  an 

old  wash  tub.  Before  they  had  2 
more  than  an  inch  long,  they  3  to 
shrivel  and  I  had  4  to  have  some  idea 
of  a  farmer’s  problem.  I  5  cucum¬ 
bers  for  fun;  how  much  more  serious 
it  would  have  seemed  if  I  had  6  them 
for  the  market.  When  I  saw  clouds 
7  to  form  in  the  west,  I  8  to  hope. 
I  knew  many  vegetables  9  better 
after  a  rain.  It  had  only  10  to  rain 
but  I  hoped  my  troubles  were  over. 

z.  do,  did,  done;  take,  took,  taken 

It  seemed  I  had  H  all  I  could;  I  had 
12  infinite  pains  both  in  preparing  the 
soil  and  in  weeding.  What  I3 
farmers  _i i_,  I  wondered,  that  I  had 
not  15  ?  They  _!i_  out  rocks;  well,  I 
had  I7  out  even  small  stones.  For 
weeks  they  l8  barrels  of  water  on 
sledges  to  their  dry  crops;  I  I9  the 
same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  had 
20  a  watering  pot  out  to  the  old  wash 
tub  several  nights  a  week  for  the  past 
month. 
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3 .  see,  saw,  seen;  fall,  fell,  fallen 

After  a  week  of  rain  I  23  a  change 
for  the  better.  Leaves  that  had  22 
limply,  I  now  23  standing  up  crisply. 
It  was  something  to  have  24  those 
dejected  vines  during  the  drouth  and 
to  25  them  now.  If  ever  they  26 
again,  I  could  only  hope  for  rain. 
Our  next-door  neighbor  27  me  ex¬ 
amining  the  revived  plants  and  smiled. 
He  had  28  me  on  discouraging  days. 
“You  might  have  _22_  into  a  flood,”  he 
laughed,  “and  you  wouldn’t  have 
cared  so  long  as  you  30  your  cucum¬ 
bers  were  wet.” 

4.  sing,  sang,  sung;  lie,  lay,  lain; 
throw ,  threw,  thrown 

The  man  had  31  quietly  in  the 
shadow  for  an  hour.  Now  in  the  bush 
beside  him  a  thrush  32  .  Before  he 
33  .  himself  down,  he  had  34  .  some 
crumbs  under  the  bush.  They  made  a 
trail  from  the  bush  to  his  hand  which 
35  outstretched.  The  bird  had  36 
for  minutes  before  he  saw  the  crumbs. 
Then  he  37  no  more.  He  darted  to 
the  crumbs  which  38  farthest  from 
the  man.  In  his  eagerness  the  bird  39 
crumbs  right  and  left.  Some  were  4(3 
close  to  the  man.  He  41  stiller  than 
ever,  but  the  bird  flashed  back  to  the 
bush,  42  back  his  head,  and  43 
wildly.  His  feathers  which  had  44 
smoothly  over  his  head  as  he  ate  now 
were  ruffled.  When  he  had  43  for  a 
minute,  he  chirped  once  or  twice  and 
flew  away. 

5.  come,  came;  ring,  rang,  rung;  know, 
knew,  known 

When  the  bell  46  ,  he  47  to  the 
door.  I  had  48  him  as  a  prominent 


citizen  since  childhood.  I  49  he 
would  50  if  he  could. 

“As  soon  as  the  bell  had  JLL,”  he 
said,  “I  52  who  it  was.” 

“I  can’t  imagine  how  you  could 
have  53  /’  I  replied. 

‘  ‘  It  54  to  me  in  a  flash,  ’  ’  he  smiled. 

Only  you  have  ever  55  Qur  bell  in 
just  that  way.  Then  too  I  had  been 
thinking  of  you  before  you  56  up  the 
walk.” 

“I  would  have  57  sooner,  if  I  had 
had  the  courage,”  I  replied.  “I 
should  have  58  yOU  would  be  wait¬ 
ing-” 

Even  if  you  had  59  the  bell  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  I  should  have 
60  ” 

“But  it  was  only  noon  when  I 
arrived,”  I  interrupted. 

6.  run,  ran;  give,  gave,  given;  break, 
broke,  broken 

We  had  then  really  63  the  crystal 
vase.  It  was  the  one  Aunt  Arabella 
62  mother  for  a  wedding  present.  I 
should  have  63  away,  if  Jack  had  not 
64  me  a  warning  look. 

“We  65  ip  and  we’ll  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  it,”  he  announced. 

“We  66  away  when  we  67  the 
clothesline,”  I  pointed  out  weakly. 

“We  were  kids,”  he  explained 
grandly.  “When  we  were  young,” 
(we  were  now  ten)  “we  often  68 
from  trouble.  And  besides  nobody 
had  69  the  clothesline  as  a  present.” 

“I  wish  Aunt  Arabella  never  70  . 
presents  at  all,”  I  whined. 

“You  73  fast  enough  to  get  the 
sweater  she  72  you  last  summer,” 
Jack  teased. 

“At  least  the  sweater  can’t  be  73  /’ 
I  said,  becoming  more  cheerful. 
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Just  then  Mother  walked  in. 
“We’ve  something  to  confess,”  I 
began. 

We  haven’t  74  away  from  trouble 
this  time,”  Jack  boasted. 

“Perhaps,”  smiled  Mother,  “you 
_78  into  it  instead.” 


7.  eat,  ate,  eaten ;  write,  wrote ,  written , 
drink,  drank,  drunk ;  go,  went,  gone; 
drive,  drove,  driven 

We  had  76  most  of  our  ice  cream 
and  had  77  most  of  our  cocoa  before 
a  shout  from  the  lawn  had  78  up. 

“Look!”  Jack  called,  “he’s  already 
79_  one  word.” 


''What  has  he  (wrote, 
written ).?”  they  asked. 


“Is  it  the  same  plane  that  80  ad¬ 
vertisements  last  summer?”  Jill  asked. 

“There!”  Jack  called  again. 

The  word  hung  clear  in  the  sky. 
In  spite  of  Jack,  nothing  more  was  81  . 

“We  might  as  well  have  82  our 
food  and  83  our  cocoa,”  my  aunt 
observed. 

She  had  84  back  to  the  house  al¬ 
most  before  she  finished  speaking. 

“I  88  most  of  my  cake,”  Sally 
said. 

“I  86  two  cups  of  cocoa,”  Jill 
added. 

“Is  Aunt  Addie  the  only  one  who 
has  87  to  the  house?”  Jack  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  anyone  else 
has  88  Jill  declared. 

‘  ‘  I  couldn’t  have  .  89  or  another 
thing,”  Sam  declared. 

“If  a  man  91  a  message  to  the 
whole  world  in  the  sky,  could  the 
whole  world  read  it?”  Jill  asked. 


“I  don’t  believe  more  than  half  the 
world  could  possibly  see  it,”  Sam  said. 

“Where’s  Aunt  Addie?”  Jill  asked. 

“She  has  93  inside  to  see  if  all  the 
ice  cream  was  94  and  all  the  cocoa 

95  ” 

“Later  she  said  she  would  have  us 

96  to  the  airport,”  Jack  reported. 

“She  97  the  small  car  herself  yes¬ 
terday,”  Sally  said;  “she  98  me 
home  last  night  with  her.” 

“I  bet  I  could  have  99  the  car 
every  bit  as  well  as  she  did,”  Jack 
boasted. 

“Oh,  she  100  cars  before  you  were 
born,”  Sam  retorted,  as  they  all  started 
back  to  the  house. 

8.  ride ,  rode,  ridden;  freeze ,  froze,  frozen; 
choose,  chose,  chosen;  blow,  blew,  blown; 
speak,  spoke,  spoken;  sivim,  swam,  swum 

While  the  girls  101  the  waves  on 
water-wings,  the  boys  102  more  lively 
sport.  They  had  d°3  almost  to  the 
raft  and  a  stiff  breeze  had  104  up.  It 
JJ2L  with  increasing  force.  The  girls 
suddenly  decided  they  had  106  as 
many  waves  as  they  wanted  to.  Once 
on  the  beach  the  wind  was  so  cold  that 
it  nearly  JLL  their  wet  arms  and  legs. 
The  boys  1°8  around  the  raft.  When 
they  had  i99.  nearly  back,  dry  sand 
from  the  beach  was  HO  into  their 
fa  ces . 

“I’m  .Hi,,”  Jack  groaned. 

He  had  hardly  H2  when  Sam  said, 
“My  arms  Jl3.  quite  a  while  ago.” 

The  girls  are  probably  H4  waiting 
for  us,”  Max  ..H5  next. 

“Maybe  the  wind  has  H6  them 
warm.” 

“If  they  hadn’t  just  H7  around  on 
those  wings,  they’d  have  been  all 
right.” 


“They  Ji8.  only  a  few  minutes.” 

“He  means  they  shouldn’t  have  H9 
at  all.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Alex? 
He  hasn’t  12°  once.  Is  he  A2!.? 
Maybe  he’s  been  l22  out  to  sea!” 

Oh,  he’s  sorry  he  l23  to  come  with 
us.  He  ought  to  have  l24  to  play 
with  the  girls.” 

I  l25  to  Sam,  but  he  didn’t  hear 
me.  I  couldn’t  have  l26  again  with¬ 
out  getting  a  mouthful  of  water.  We 
could  all  have  l27  a  better  day  for 
this  picnic.  We  ought  to  have  l28  to 
climb  a  mountain  on  such  a  day  as 
this. 

“I’ve  l29  as  far  as  I  want  to,”  Jack 
said  as  he  waded  out. 

“I  130  too  slowly  to  keep  warm,” 
I  admitted. 

9.  steal,  stole,  stolen;  do,  did ,  done;  fly, 
flew,  flown 

When  May  had  131  her  work,  she 
132  to  the  window.  Something  133, 
away  as  she  approached.  She  always 
134,  the  same  thing.  She  had  1 35_  it 
day  after  day.  She  thought  she  had 
136  quietly;  her  shadow  must  have 
betrayed  her.  Whatever  bird  was 
feeding  had  now  137  away.  As  she 
watched,  a  squirrel  frisked  to  the  tray, 
138,  a  bread  crust,  and  jumped  off.  He 
had  already  139.  more  than  he  could 
eat  and  was  now  busily  covering  the 
crust  with  leaves.  When  he  had  T4ff 
his  work  thoroughly,  he  141  back.  A 
jay  had  I42  down  to  watch  him  and 
now  143  after  him,  squawking  madly. 
The  squirrel  I44  the  same  thing  again, 
though  the  jay  l45  just  above  his 
head.  He  could  have  146  his  thieving 
until  the  food  gave  out  if  the  jay  had 
not  out  147-  him. 


USING  NEGATIVES  CORRECTLY 
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To  read  and  think  over 

Negatives  are  words  or  expressions 
that  contain  the  idea  of  no  or  not. 
Both  these  words  are  negatives.  So 
also  are  the  words  never ,  nobody,  noth¬ 
ing,  nowhere,  and  all  contractions  end¬ 
ing  in  n't,  such  as  wasn't,  hasn't,  can' t, 
don't,  doesn't,  ivouldn't.  Remember 
when  you  use  contractions  that  end  in 
n't  to  put  an  apostrophe  between  the 
n  and  the  t  to  show  that  the  letter  o 
has  been  omitted. 

There  are  two  mistakes  to  avoid  in 
using  negatives.  The  first  is  using 
more  than  one  negative  when  only  one 
is  needed.  Such  an  error  is  called  a 
double  negative.  Only  one  negative  is 
needed  in  the  following  sentences. 

i.  Louis  has  no  dog.  (Not:  Louis 
hasn’t  no  dog.) 

z.  Hasn’t  Jane  any  paper?  (Not: 
Hasn’t  Jane  no  paper?) 

3.  Didn’t  you  find  one?  (Not:  Didn’t 
you  find  none?) 

4.  Nobody  drank  any  milk  this  noon. 
(Not:  Nobody  drank  no  milk  this 
noon.) 

5.  I  couldn’t  find  my  cap  anywhere. 
(Not:  I  couldn’t  find  my  cap  nowhere.) 

6.  Nowhere  could  I  get  help.  (Not: 
I  couldn’t  get  help  nowhere.) 

7.  She  wouldn’t  do  anything  about  it. 
(Not:  She  wouldn’t  do  nothing  about 
it.) 

The  second  mistake  is  using  a  nega¬ 
tive  with  the  words  hardly  and  scarcely. 
1.  Jack  could  hardly  wait  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  (Not:  Jack  couldn’t  hardly  wait 
for  Christmas.) 


z.  There  was  scarcely  any  sugar  for 
my  cereal.  (Not:  There  wasn’t 
scarcely  any  sugar  —  or  —  There 
was  scarcely  no  sugar  for  my  cereal.) 

How  would  you  change  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  to  make  them  correct? 

1.  There  wasn’t  nobody  to  wait  on  us. 
z.  Couldn’t  he  see  there  wasn’t  nobody 
there? 

3.  Didn’t  he  get  none? 

4.  Why  doesn’t  he  go  nowhere? 

5.  There  wasn’t  hardly  time  to  catch 
the  train. 

6.  There  wasn’t  scarcely  anyone 
around. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  What  contractions  do  you  know 
that  are  not  negatives? 
z.  How  do  you  show  that  one  or  more 
letters  are  omitted  in  a  contraction? 

3.  What  two  rules  about  using  nega¬ 
tives  can  you  give? 

To  give  orally  in  class 

Think  out  answers  to  the  following 
questions.  When  your  turn  comes, 
answer  each  question  in  a  sentence 
that  contains  one  negative. 

1.  Who  came  to  see  about  trimming 
your  trees? 

z.  Which  trees  were  damaged? 

3.  Have  any  of  them  been  struck  by 
lightning? 

4.  Did  you  ever  climb  one? 

5.  Are  you  afraid  of  climbing  too 
high? 
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6.  How  much  help  do  you  want  in 
starting? 

7.  What  are  you  planning? 

8.  How  much  candy  have  you  there? 

9.  Would  you  ever  run  away  from 
trouble? 

10.  How  often  are  you  late  to  school? 

11.  Who  helps  you  plan  your  course 
of  study? 

12..  What  were  you  doing  in  the  study 
period? 

13.  Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  where  to 
look? 

14.  Are  you  ever  going  back? 

15.  Where  have  you  been  all  day? 

To  write  in  class 

Number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
1  to  10.  Beside  each  number  write  the 
correct  word  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  Aren’t  you  (ever  —  never)  going 
to  get  ready? 


2..  John  hasn’t  (anything  —  nothing) 
to  play  with  now. 

3.  Didn’t  you  find  (anybody- — no¬ 
body)  to  go? 

4.  We  (have  —  haven’t)  scarcely 
stopped  all  day. 

5.  Haven’t  you  been  (anywhere  — 
nowhere)  today? 

6.  He  (has  —  hasn’t)  hardly  any 
marbles  left. 

7.  Didn’t  you  see  (anybody  —  no¬ 
body)  you  knew  at  the  dance? 

8.  Wouldn’t  he  (ever  - —  never)  help 
you? 

9.  (Does  —  doesn’t)  he  never  come 
here  any  more? 

10.  (Anywhere  —  Nowhere)  could  he 
find  a  pencil. 

To  correct  in  class 

Correct  your  paper  as  your  teacher 
reads  the  correct  words.  If  you  made 
errors,  find  out  why  they  were  mistakes. 


4.  Testing  Yourself 


To  read  to  yourself 

If  possible,  read  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  aloud,  choosing  the  correct  form 
of  the  words  in  parentheses.  If  you 
must  work  silently,  read  the  sentences 
to  yourself  slowly,  making  a  careful 
choice  in  each  case.  If  your  teacher 
prefers,  you  may  write  your  choices, 
numbering  each  to  correspond  to  the 
number  in  the  book. 

louis :  Dad  1  (take,  took,  taken) 
Alex  and  me  out  to  Farmland. 
tack:  I’d  like  to  have  2  (go,  went, 
gone)  too.  I  couldn’t  have  3  (go, 
went,  gone)  last  year. 


louis:  We’d  have  4  (take,  took, 
taken)  you  along  if  we’d  5  (know, 
knew,  known)  you  were  around. 
jack  :  I  suppose  your  father  6  (drive, 
drove,  driven)  his  new  convertible. 
louis:  No,  Dad  7  (drive,  drove, 
driven)  our  old  car;  he  says  he’s  _ 8  _ 
(drive,  drove,  driven)  it  so  long  he  9 
(doesn’t,  don’t,  didn’t)  feel  natural  in 
10  (anything,  nothing)  else. 
jack:  Last  year  there  11  (was,  were) 
a  lot  of  young  colts  and  calves. 
louis:  This  year  there  12  (were, 
weren’t)  hardly  any.  There  13 
(isn’t,  aren’t)  room  for  more  animals. 
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jack:  *4  (Is,  are)  the  beavers  be¬ 
ginning  their  dam  yet? 
louis  :  They  had  lri  (throw,  threw, 
thrown)  down  a  few  saplings.  I 
18  (see,  saw,  seen)  the  old  dam  had 
been  r  (break,  broke,  broken)  in  a 
couple  of  places.  It  had  nearly  18 
(fall,  fell,  fallen)  to  pieces.  It  looked 
as  if  the  beavers  had  10  (begin, 
begun,  began)  to  mend  it,  instead  of 
building  a  new  dam. 
jack:  29  (Hasn’t,  Haven’t)  the 

sheep  been  put  out  in  the  pasture? 
louis:  I  didn’t  see  21  (any,  none)  of 
them.  But  I  22  (see,  saw,  seen)  a 
buffalo  and  her  calf. 
jack:  We  have  23  (write,  wrote, 
written)  about  Indians  and  buffaloes 
this  year.  Last  month  I  24  (go,  went, 
gone)  out  to  Farmland  on  purpose  to 
look  at  them,  but  I  didn’t  see  25 
(any,  none)  26  (anywhere,  nowhere). 
They  must  have  27  (come,  came). 
I’d  have  28  (go,  went,  gone)  a  long 
distance  to  see  them. 
louis:  They  had  29  (eat,  ate,  eaten) 
scarcely  30  (no,  any)  hay  from  a  great 
stack  near  their  shelter. 
jack:  Hadn’t  the  bear  cub  31  (grow, 
grew,  grown)  32  (any,  none)? 
louis:  He  has  33  (grow,  grew,  grown) 
to  be  almost  as  big  as  his  mother.  He 
34  (lie,  lay,  laid,  lain)  in  the  cave  all 
the  time  we  were  near  his  enclosure. 
One  other  bear  33  (come,  came)  out 
and  36  (drink,  drank,  drunk)  some 
water.  He  had  37  (steal,  stole, 
stolen)  out  very  quietly.  Dad  38 
(sing,  sang,  sung)  out  then  to  hurry 
over  to  the  lions.  The  keeper  had 
39  (begin,  began,  begun)  to  get  their 
food  ready.  I  40  (had,  hadn’t) 
scarcely  arrived  when  they  _£L  (begin, 


began,  begun)  to  roar.  The  noise 
42  (ring,  rang,  rung)  through  the 
whole  building.  I  43  (see,  saw,  seen) 
one  fellow  put  his  hands  over  his  ears; 
lie  44  (run,  ran)  like  mad  to  get  away. 

I  would  have  43  (run,  ran)  too  when 
I  wasn’t  46  (any,  no)  older  than  he. 
jack:  Didn’t  you  see  47  (anything, 
nothing)  else? 

louis:  We  48  (take,  took,  taken)  a 
look  at  the  monkeys.  They  had  been 
49  (give,  gave,  given)  some  new  toys 
and  30  (had,  hadn’t)  3:1  (break, 
broke,  broken)  hardly  any  of  them. 
One  of  them  had  ridden  a  little  bicycle. 
Another  one  32  (ride,  rode,  ridden) 
it  too. 

To  correct  in  class 

Number  from  i  to  5  z  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Listen  carefully  while  others 
read  aloud  the  sentences  above.  If 
anyone  makes  a  different  choice  from 
the  one  you  made,  put  a  mark  beside 
the  number  of  that  word  on  your  paper. 
When  your  turn  comes,  read  clearly  so 
that  others  may  hear  which  choice 
you  made.  When  the  reading  is  over, 
ask  questions  about  the  choices  you 
marked.  If  you  made  wrong  choices, 
go  back  to  pages  Z5  to  2.8  and  practice 
on  sentences  containing  the  words  that 
gave  you  trouble.  Always  practice 
aloud  and  let  someone  check  your 
choices. 

If  the  work  was  written,  correct 
your  paper  as  the  correct  forms  are 
read.  Mark  any  that  were  wrong. 
On  what  forms  do  you  think  you 
should  practice? 


More  Practice 
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A.  Rewrite  the  following  parts  of  con¬ 
versations  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  rules  for  pleasant  conversations. 
Be  ready  to  explain  why  you  made  each 
change.  If  you  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  make  any  changes  in  certain  groups, 
explain  why. 

i.  sarah:  Mary,  meet  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Wells. 
mary:  Hello. 

mrs.  wells:  Don’t  they  teach  you 
children  in  school  how  to  introduce 
people  properly? 

z.  john:  Father,  shake  hands  with 
Frank. 

mr.  dykes:  We’ve  heard  about  your 
touchdown  Saturday.  It  sounded  like 
a  great  game. 

3.  constance:  Miss  Marks,  may  I 
present  you  to  my  father,  Mr.  Clark? 
Father,  this  is  Miss  Marks,  my  teacher 
in  social  science. 

miss  marks:  Constance  has  helped  us 
plan  a  number  of  lively  projects  for 
our  class.  Your  family  discussions 
of  citizenship  have  played  a  bigger 
part  than  you  know  in  our  classwork. 
mr.  clark:  We’ve  heard  all  autumn 
about  the  social-science  projects. 
That’s  the  kind  of  thing  parents  appre¬ 
ciate. 

4.  mr.  lewis:  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress:  Good  morning,  Sam.  I  hoped 
I’d  see  your  father  before  I  left  for 
Washington. 

sam:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lewis. 
Dad  won’t  be  back  until  Monday. 

5.  jack:  Haven’t  we  any  ice  in  this 
house?  Why  doesn’t  it  get  into  the 
water? 


6.  mary:  I  hate  cabbage.  It’s  as 
stuffy  as  everything  else  about  this 
family. 

7.  susan:  These  biscuits  are  grand. 
Mother.  You  ought  to  have  a  new 
permanent;  your  hair  looks  terrible. 

8.  lois:  Where  are  we  going  to  find 
some  chrysanthemums  for  the  stage 
for  Friday’s  assembly? 

jack:  Search  me. 

susan:  Hasn’t  your  mother  a  lot  in 
her  garden,  Jack? 

jack:  I  don’t  know  a  flower  from  a 
vegetable  till  I  eat  it. 
lois:  Wouldn’t  you  ask  your  aunt, 
Frank,  whether  she  would  let  us  take 
a  few  of  hers? 

frank:  I  think  she’d  be  glad  to  give 
us  some,  if  we  picked  carefully.  She’d 
let  Susan  pick  a  few.  Can’t  we  think 
of  someone  else  to  ask,  too?  Then  no 
garden  will  have  to  be  stripped. 
lois:  My  cousin  in  Stamford  would 
let  us  have  all  we  need  if  we  could  find 
a  way  to  get  out  there.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  get  your  sister,  Jack,  to  drive 
over  there? 
jack:  I  doubt  it. 

9.  joe:  We  had  a  bully  time  last 
weekend.  Our  scout  troop  went  on 
an  all-day  hike  and  camped  for  the 
night  on  Mt.  Houston. 

ellis :  That’s  nothing!  Last  year  our 
troops  spent  a  week  at  Lake  Superior. 

10.  louis  :  We’re  going  to  get  a  pup. 
alex:  What  kind? 

louis:  Mother  doesn’t  care,  and  Dad 
and  I  can’t  decide  between  a  cocker 
and  a  wirehair. 

mary  :  Both  of  them  are  dogs  that  are  al¬ 
ways  barking  and  they  have  long  hair. 
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alex:  Hal  Strong  has  sonic  nice  pups. 
Why  don’t  you  see  him?  I  think 
they’re  wirchairs. 

B.  Write  the  reply  you  would  make 
to  each  of  the  following  remarks  if 
someone  used  it  to  start  a  chat  with 
you: 

i.  I  hear  that  the  game  was  called  on 
account  of  darkness  yesterday, 
z.  Who  finally  helped  Jack  to  get  a 
substitute  for  the  assembly  Friday? 

3.  Is  the  science  room  going  to  be 
used  for  a  study  hall? 


4.  Doesn’t  Louise  look  lovely  in 
green? 

3.  Would  you  think  of  taking  French 
next  year? 

6.  How  do  you  like  Myrna  Loy’s 
latest  picture? 

7.  Were  you  surprised  last  night  at 
the  movies  to  find  that  the  lame  man 
was  the  murderer? 

8.  Which  route  does  your  brother 
take  to  Andersonville? 

9.  Does  anyone  know  what  became 
of  Jack’s  scheme  to  grow  tomatoes? 

10.  When  do  you  do  your  studying? 


II 


A.  Supply  predicates  for  the  following 
subjects.  Underline  on  your  paper  the 
simple  predicates. 

1.  When  he  returned,  the  larger  squir¬ 
rel  — 

z.  The  smaller  squirrel  -  in  the 

cage  on  the  porch 

3.  The  door  of  the  cage - 

4.  He - the  larger  squirrel  into  the 

cage. 

5.  He  also - the  smaller  squirrel  in 

the  cage 

6.  Nuts - 

7.  If  he  put  some  nuts  in  the  cage,  the 

smaller  squirrel - 

8.  If  he  put  a  trail  of  nuts  from  the 
tree  to  the  cage  door,  the  larger  squir¬ 
rel  — 

B.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences, 
varying  the  position  of  the  subjects  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  read  and  under¬ 
stood  and  so  that  the  sound  of  the 
finished  sentences  as  a  group  is  pleas¬ 
ing.  You  need  not  rearrange  every 
sentence.  Underline  once  each  com¬ 


plete  subject;  underline  twice  each 
simple  subject. 

I.  No  man  can  understand  the  fine 
points  of  dishwashing. 

z.  He  is  therefore  made  to  wipe  dishes. 

3.  Any  woman  knows  instinctively 
the  need  of  cleanliness  in  this  matter. 

4.  She  knows  also  the  several  steps 
involved  in  achieving  it. 

5.  A  new  full  dishpan  of  clean  hot 
water  for  each  plate  would  be  every 
woman’s  ideal. 

6.  And  she  would  like  several  such 
panfuls  for  a  really  greasy  pot. 

7.  She  of  course  insists  on  rinsing 
every  article. 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  rinse  water 
is  intended  to  be  as  near  the  boiling 
point  as  possible. 

9.  The  hands  of  the  dish  wiper  suffer 
correspondingly. 

10.  For  he  must  fish  from  the  rinsing 
cauldron  each  slippery  article. 

II.  The  dish  wiper  always  expects  a 
third  degree  burn. 

iz.  He  sometimes  gets  it. 
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13 .  He  drops  the  dish  towel  frequently 
at  such  a  moment. 

14.  He  may  drop  the  red  hot  plate  also. 

15.  Neither  article  can  be  safely 
dropped  in  any  woman’s  kitchen. 


16.  Various  difficulties  arise  from  this 
situation. 

17.  Many  women  dismiss  their  mas¬ 
culine  helpers  at  this  point. 


Ill 


Read  the  following  conversation; 
then  write  the  answers  to  the  questions 
that  follow  it: 

joe:  i  have  been  teaching  a  bird  to  fly 
louis:  when  are  you  going  to  teach 
him  to  sing 

joe:  that’s  right  bright  boy  maybe  i 
will  he  has  to  learn  to  fly  first 
alex:  when  do  you  meet  the  bird  for 
these  lessons 
louis  :  do  you  fly  too 
joe:  wouldn’t  you  like  to  know 
alex:  i  would 
joe:  you  can  keep  guessing 
louis:  don’t  get  sore  we  were  just 
fooling  it  sounds  queer  can’t  you  un¬ 
derstand 

joe:  i  understand  all  right 

alex:  go  on  tell  us  we  won’t  be  funny 

any  more 

louis:  we  want  to  hear  about  it 
joe:  i’ll  shut  up  like  a  clam  at  the 
first  crack 

alex:  we  won’t  do  anything  honestly 
we  won’t 

joe:  you  know  that  storm  in  may 
louis:  was  it  when  the  flagpole  on 
the  green  was  hit 

joe:  that’s  the  one  i  went  out  to  clean 
up  the  yard  that  afternoon  whole 
big  limbs  of  trees  were  everywhere  i 
round  a  robin  under  the  lilac  bushes 
it  wasn’t  a  week  old  it  looked  cold  and 
sick  i  picked  it  up  i  took  it  into  the 
house  i  showed  it  to  anne  she  called 


up  the  audubon  society  they  told  us 
what  to  feed  it  it  grew  like  a  streak 
it  sits  on  a  lampshade  at  night  a  rattle 
of  a  spoon  against  a  glass  will  bring 
it  on  the  run  it  can  flutter  a  little  it 
can’t  really  fly  Saturdays  i  take  it  out 
into  an  open  field  i  tie  a  light  thin 
string  to  its  left  foot  then  i  put  it  on 
my  hand  and  suddenly  swoop  my  arm 
down  it  would  only  beat  its  wings  at 
first  it  tried  to  cling  to  my  fingers  it 
will  fly  off  a  few  feet  now  yesterday 
it  flew  thirty  feet  i  must  teach  it  to 
fly  long  distances  it  will  need  to  know 
how  to  fly  clear  to  florida  this  fall 

1.  How  many  sentences  that  are  ques¬ 
tions  did  you  find? 

z.  Which  sentences  expressed  a  com¬ 
mand? 

3 .  Which  sentences  were  exclamatory? 

4.  Which  sentences  made  a  statement 
of  fact? 

5 .  Which  persons  ran  several  sentences 
together? 

6.  Which  person  sounded  monotonous? 
What  changes  would  have  corrected 
this  monotony? 

7.  Rewrite  the  conversation,  correcting 
it  in  all  the  ways  that  your  answers  to 
1-6  suggest.  Punctuate  it  correctly 
and  put  in  capitals  where  needed. 
Then  draw  a  single  line  under  each 
simple  subject  and  a  double  line  under 
each  simple  predicate. 
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Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember  What  You  Read? 


To  read  to  yourself 

Have  you  ever  found  through  class 
discussion  that  you  have  read  a  lesson 
or  a  book  incorrectly?  Have  you  ever 
missed  the  main  point  or  topic  of  what 
you  have  read?  Do  you  sometimes 
overlook  important  details?  You  have 
done  so  if  you  are  like  most  people. 

This  lesson  and  the  others  like  it  in 
this  book  will  help  you  to  improve 
your  skill  in  reading.  More  skill 
means  better  mastery  of  what  you 
read.  Better  reading  is  almost  certain 
to  mean  better  grades  and  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  what  you  read. 

The  first  lesson  is  a  test  to  show  you 
how  well  you  read  now. 

Read  the  following  paragraph 
through  once  carefully.  You  will  be 
asked  questions  about  the  paragraph 
as  a  whole  and  about  its  details. 

About  two  o’clock  last  night  the 
home  of  Robert  Hunt  on  Bank  Street 
was  entered,  and  silver,  jewelry,  and 
other  valuable  articles  taken.  The 
loss  is  supposed  to  be  $2,500.  The 
daughter  of  the  house,  Molly,  heard 
the  burglars  as  they  were  leaving  and 
gave  the  alarm  by  screaming.  Two 
private  watchmen  in  the  neighborhood 
gave  chase  and  captured  one  of  the 
robbers,  who  was  taken  to  the  police 
station.  He  furnished  bail  and  was 
released  this  morning.  Before  he  was 
captured,  Lathrop  was  seen  to  throw 
some  article  away.  It  was  later 


found  —  a  valuable  pearl  necklace. 
This  article  definitely  indicates  that 
Lathrop  had  been  in  the  Hunt  home. 

To  write  in  class 

Cover  the  paragraph  with  a  paper  or 
book  and  write  answers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions.  Don’t  look  at  the 
paragraph  again. 

I.  What  is  the  paragraph  about? 

2..  At  what  time  was  the  robbery? 

3.  In  whose  home? 

4.  On  what  street? 

5.  How  much  money  in  banknotes 
was  stolen? 

6.  What  was  the  value  of  the  loot? 

7.  Who  gave  the  alarm? 

8.  When? 

9.  How  many  robbers  were  captured? 

10.  By  whom? 

II.  Is  any  robber  now  in  jail? 

12..  How  many  robbers  escaped? 

13.  What  was  a  robber  seen  to  do? 

14.  What  does  that  article  indicate? 

To  correct  and  discuss  in  class 

How  many  of  your  answers  are 
right?  Look  at  the  paragraph  and  find 
out.  Be  ready  when  you  are  called  on 
to  explain  why  you  think  your  an¬ 
swers  are  right.  Mark  a  cross  beside 
each  wrong  answer.  What  is  your 
record? 

1 .  How  many  correct  answers  did  you 
have? 
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x.  Your  teacher  will  ask,  “How  many 
had  14  correct?  How  many  had  13 
correct?  How  many  had  1 2.  correct?" 
She  will  keep  going  down  the  score 
until  half  the  class  has  answered. 
Then  she  will  place  on  the  board  the 
lowest  score  made  by  anyone  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  class. 

3.  Did  you  score  with  the  upper  half 
of  the  class? 

4.  Does  your  score  show  that  you 


should  improve  your  ability  to  read? 

5 .  Did  you  read  carelessly  so  that  you 
did  not  catch  all  the  facts? 

6.  Did  you  fail  to  answer  one  or  more 
questions  correctly  because  you  did 
not  know  the  meanings  of  words? 

7.  Did  you  read  so  slowly  that  you  did 
not  have  time  to  finish  all  your  an¬ 
swers? 

8.  What  could  you  tell  yourself  to  do 
to  improve  your  reading  skill? 


x.  Finding  the  Central  Thought 


To  read  to  yourself 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  improving 
your  reading  is  to  select  the  central 
thought  of  a  passage  as  you  read  it. 
When  you  read  a  paragraph,  you  know 
whether  it  is  discussing  pencils, 
schools,  animals,  vacation,  art,  hob¬ 
bies,  or  any  other  possible  subject. 

Read  the  following  passage.  The 
moment  you  know  the  subject,  write 
it  down.  Then  finish  reading  the 
passage. 

TheConestoga  (Con-es-t5'ga)  wagon 
originated  with  the  sturdy  Dutch 
farmers  along  Conestoga  Creek  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  about  1715 .  They 
grew  enormous  crops,  far  too  large  for 
the  little  two-wheeled  British  wagons 
then  in  common  use;  so  they  designed 
the  Conestoga  themselves.  At  first 
it  was  not  the  giant  affair  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  into  as  a  freight  carrier,  but 
the  lines,  high  at  the  ends  and  low  in 
the  middle  like  those  of  a  boat,  were 
always  the  same.  The  wagon  was 
made  in  this  peculiar  shape  so  that  in 
case  a  load  shifted  it  would  not  slide 


toward  either  end  but  would  settle 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  bed. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  What  sentence  tells  you  what  the 
topic  of  the  paragraph  is?  The  sen¬ 
tence  that  gives  the  topic  of  a  para¬ 
graph  often  stands  near  the  beginning, 
but  it  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  para¬ 
graph. 

x.  The  general  subject  of  this  para¬ 
graph  is  the  Conestoga  wagon.  To 
what  special  part  of  this  general  sub¬ 
ject  does  the  first  sentence  show  that 
this  paragraph  will  be  limited? 

When  you  have  found  the  topics  of 
the  paragraphs  of  an  article,  you  have 
found  the  most  important  facts  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  article.  How  will 
learning  to  find  the  topics  of  para¬ 
graphs  help  you  when  you  study? 

To  do  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  paragraph  care¬ 
fully.  The  moment  you  find  the  gen- 
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eral  subject,  write  it  in  a  word  or  two. 
Finish  your  reading  of  the  paragraph. 

A  movie  scene  that  shows  the  killing 
of  a  wild  animal  calls  for  ingenuity. 
Any  animal  actor  is  far  too  valuable 
to  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  an  exciting 
scene.  Therefore,  he  must  only  appear 
to  be  killed.  A  common  method  is  to 
reverse  the  actual  action.  Suppose 
that  a  scene  calls  for  a  deer  to  be  killed 
with  an  arrow.  A  belt  of  deerskin 
matching  the  hide  of  the  deer  is 
strapped  around  his  middle.  An  arrow 
is  fastened  into  this  belt.  A  strong 
wire,  so  fine  that  it  will  not  be  seen  in 
the  picture,  is  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  arrow.  The  other  end  is  held  by 
a  man  off  stage.  The  deer  is  then  made 
to  lie  down  with  the  arrow  apparently 
sticking  in  his  side.  At  this  point  the 
camera  begins  to  grind.  The  deer  lies 
still  for  a  moment,  then  lifts  his  head, 
struggles  to  get  his  feet  under  him, 
rises,  and  as  he  gets  on  his  feet,  the 


man  holding  the  wire  gives  it  a  smalt 
jerk.  The  arrow,  of  course,  flics  out 
of  the  deer’s  belt,  and  the  camera 
stops.  The  film  of  that  scene  is  then 
run  backward  so  that  the  audience 
sees,  not  the  deer  lying  down  and  get¬ 
ting  up,  but  an  arrow  striking  a  deer, 
which  drops  to  the  ground  and  ap¬ 
parently  dies.  Any  animal  actor  ap¬ 
proves  this  kind  of  hunting. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  paragraph? 
Write  it  down.  You  can  easily  recog¬ 
nize  the  sentence  which  contains  the 
paragraph  topic  because  all  the  other 
sentences  of  the  paragraph  help  to 
show  why  the  statement  made  by  this 
sentence  is  true.  What  detail  does 
each  sentence  in  the  paragraph  add? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Be  ready  to  explain  when  you  are 
called  upon  why  you  chose  the  sen¬ 
tence  you  selected. 


3.  Testing  Yourself 


To  do  by  yourself 

Test  yourself  on  the  following  para¬ 
graph.  The  moment  you  find  the 
topic,  write  it  down.  Finish  reading 
the  paragraph. 


The  canoes  of  the  natives  astonished 
us.  They  are  called  by  Europeans, 
owing  to  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  they  sail,  flying  proas.  One  of 


Flying  proas.  How  are  these  boats 
different  from  any  you  have  seen2. 


them,  whiie  we  were  going  under  a 
staggering  breeze  of  eleven  knots  an 
hour,  came  up  and  passed  us  as  if  we 
had  been  stationary.  There  were  short 
breaking  waves;  two  or  three  of  her 
men,  standing  on  the  canoe’s  out¬ 
riggers,  looked  as  if  they  flew  on  the 
waters.  The  canoe  dashed  not  over 
but  through  the  sea  and  at  times  was 
quite  covered  by  the  spray. 


To  discuss  in  class 

i .  What  is  the  topic  of  the  paragraph? 
z.  Does  the  sentence  which  contains 
the  topic  that  you  have  chosen  make  a 
statement  which  is  improved  or  added 
to  by  the  other  sentences  of  the  para¬ 
graph?  Be  ready  when  your  turn 
comes  to  explain  why  you  selected  the 
topic  you  chose. 


4.  Understanding  What  You  Read 


To  read  and  think  over 

Sometimes  an  author  uses  an  un¬ 
familiar  word  that  confuses  you.  Get 
out  your  dictionary  and  find  its  mean¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  a  little  thought  and  a 
careful  second  reading  of  the  passage 
will  make  the  meaning  of  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  word  clear  to  you.  Sometimes 
you  will  have  to  think  about  your  own 
experiences  in  life  or  about  things 
which  you  have  read  about  or  seen  in 
pictures;  do  not  give  up  until  you  un¬ 
derstand. 

To  write  in  class 

Answer  as  many  of  these  questions 
as  you  can  without  turning  back  to 
reread  the  paragraphs  on  which  they 
are  based.  Make  a  check  mark  beside 
each  answer  that  you  made  without 
turning  back. 

1.  If  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  fur¬ 
nishes  bail ,  does  he  promise  to  live  up¬ 
rightly,  persuade  someone  to  post  a 
sum  of  money  that  will  be  forfeited  if 
he  fails  to  appear  when  summoned, 
prove  that  he  was  not  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  or  escape?  Reread  the  para¬ 


graph  on  page  35  only  if  you  need  to. 
z.  When  a  load  shifts,  does  it  remain 
stationary,  vibrate,  resound,  or  move 
from  one  place  to  another? 

3.  Does  the  bed  of  a  wagon  mean  the 
dashboard,  the  wheel,  the  bottom,  or 
the  seat?  Reread  the  paragraph  on 
page  36  only  if  you  need  to. 

4.  Does  ingenuity  mean  wisdom,  clever¬ 
ness,  knowledge,  or  expense? 

5.  What  does  off  stage  mean  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  making  of  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture?  Reread  the  paragraph  on  page  3  7 
only  if  you  need  to. 

6.  What  is  an  outrigger}  Reread  the  para¬ 
graph  on  page  37  only  if  you  need  to. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  many  times  did  you  have  to 
consult  the  original  paragraphs? 
z.  Are  there  any  words  whose  mean¬ 
ings  you  still  do  not  understand?  If 
so,  ask  permission  to  consult  the 
dictionary. 

3.  When  you  are  asked,  use  each  of 
the  words  in  italics  in  a  sentence  of 
your  own. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

Telling  a  Simple  Story 


i.  What  Makes  a  Story  Entertaining? 


To  read  and  think  over 

When  you  tell  a  story,  your  purpose 
is  to  entertain  your  audience.  If  you 
are  to  hold  the  attention  of  your  audi¬ 
ence  or  your  readers  to  the  end,  your 
story  must  have  a  point;  that  is,  there 
must  be  something  amusing  that  your 
readers  want  to  understand  and  enjoy, 
or  something  exciting  that  they  want 
to  find  out,  or  something  that  will 
surprise  them. 

If  you  give  away  the  point  of  your 
story  in  the  first  two  or  three  sen¬ 
tences,  your  readers  will  be  bored  with 
what  follows.  Therefore  you  should 
save  your  surprise,  or  the  point  of  your 
joke,  or  the  most  exciting  moment,  till 
near  the  end  of  your  story.  By  follow¬ 


ing  this  plan  you  make  the  end  of  your 
story  the  part  most  interesting  to  the 
reader. 

The  end  of  your  story  will  not  be 
really  surprising,  exciting,  or  amusing 
unless  you  have  prepared  your  audi¬ 
ence  to  understand  it.  In  telling  a 
story,  therefore,  you  lead  up  carefully 
to  the  point.  Every  step  in  your  story 
should  be  planned  to  increase  the  ex¬ 
citement,  the  humor,  or  the  surprise 
of  the  ending. 

As  you  read  the  following  incident, 
decide  how  you  would  know  it  was  a 
story  and  not  merely  a  record  of  an 
aimless  conversation  carried  on  in  a 
bakery. 


CARELESS  ANNE 

My  sister  Anne  has  a  careless  habit 
of  dropping  change  into  her  handbag. 
She  doesn’t  take  time  to  get  out  her 
change  purse,  open  it,  and  put  the  coins 
into  it.  The  whole  family  has  often 
warned  her  that  some  day  she  is  going 
to  lose  money  through  this  carelessness. 

The  other  day  Mother  gave  Anne  a 
fifty-cent  piece  and  asked  her  to  buy 
a  cake  at  the  bakery.  Anne  was 
greatly  pleased  because  she  is  fond  of 
cake,  and  she  thinks  she  is  a  good  judge 
of  it.  She  promised  to  take  good  care 
of  the  money.  I  went  with  Anne  be¬ 
cause  I  hoped  I  could  make  her  get 
one  with  very  thick  icing. 

The  bakery  had  had  a  very  busy  day 
and  nearly  all  the  cakes  were  gone. 


“Take  the  chocolate  one,  please, 
Anne,”  I  begged.  “It  looks  fresh.” 
I  did  not  dare  add  that  it  had  an  im¬ 
mense  coat  of  icing  and  that  the  nuts 
sticking  through  the  icing  made  my 
mouth  water. 

“How  much  is  the  chocolate  layer 
cake?”  Anne  finally  asked. 

“Forty-five  cents,”  the  clerk  re¬ 
plied. 

“My  brother  thinks  it  was  meant 
for  our  family.”  Anne  smiled  in  her 
grandest,  most  grown-up  manner.  She 
made  me  feel  about  five  years  old. 

The  clerk  began  wrapping  the  cake 
in  oiled  paper  and  putting  it  in  a  card¬ 
board  box.  Anne  reached  for  her 
handbag.  She  opened  it  and  felt  for 
the  fifty-cent  piece.  She  brought  up 
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two  pennies.  At  her  next  try,  §he 
got  a  pencil  and  the  license  tag  from 
Rex’s  collar.  Her  third  dive  pro¬ 
duced  a  comb,  a  handkerchief,  and  a 
stick  of  gum.  Now  she  was  a  little 
embarrassed,  for  the  clerk  had  wrapped 
the  box  and  was  putting  it  on  the 
counter.  Anne’s  face  was  pink  and 
she  was  breathing  hard. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  managed  to  get 
out;  “I  think  I  must  have  lost  my 
money.  I’ll  have  to  come  back  for 
the  cake.” 

Take  your  time,  ’  ’  the  clerk  soothed 
her.  “I  know  what  handbags  are.” 

“Why  don’t  you  just  dump  the 
bag?”  I  asked.  “The  money  will  all 
come  out  that  way.” 

“Go  ahead,”  the  clerk  agreed. 

So  Anne,  pinker  than  ever,  turned 
her  bag  upside  down  on  the  counter 
and  out  came,  not  the  fifty-cent  piece, 
but  practically  everything  else  you 
can  imagine,  including  her  change 
purse. 

Really,  I  am  sorry,  ’  ’  Anne  groaned . 
“My  family  has  always  told  me  this 
would  happen.  I’ll  just  have  to  get 
some  more  money  and  send  Tom  back 
for  the  cake.” 

That  threat  sharpened  my  wits. 
I  didn’t  want  to  make  the  trip  again 
even  for  a  chocolate  cake. 

“Why  don’t  you  look  in  your  purse, 
Anne?”  I  asked. 

“I  never  would  have  put  it  there,” 
she  laughed. 

I  picked  up  the  purse  and  felt  of  it. 

“Is  findings  keepings,  Anne?”  I 
asked. 

“You  don’t  mean  you’ve  found  it?” 

Look !”  I  opened  the  purse.  There 
lay  the  fifty-cent  piece. 

“One  thing  is  sure,”  laughed  Anne. 


“I’ll  never  again  put  money  in  that 
purse!” 

To  think  over 

Everybody  enjoys  a  wel'l-told  story. 
Most  people  enjoy  telling  stories.  To 
decide  how  you  can  learn  to  make  the 
stories  you  tell  more  entertaining, 
think  out  answers  to  the  following 
questions  about  the  story  Careless 
Anne : 

i.  What  does  the  first  sentence  tell 
you? 

z.  Where  is  the  first  hint  given  about 
the  surprise  in  this  story? 

3 .  Where  does  the  surprise  come? 

4.  How  much  is  told  after  the  surprise 
is  explained? 

5.  In  what  order  are  the  events  in 
the  story  told? 

6.  Would  the  story  have  been  as  inter¬ 
esting  without  any  of  the  actual  words 
of  the  characters? 

7.  Which  account  of  the  contents  of 
Anne’s  bag  is  the  longer,  the  first  or 
second? 

8.  By  making  these  accounts  of  differ¬ 
ent  length  how  does  the  author  make 
the  story  seem  to  go  faster  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  end? 

9.  Are  there  any  unnecessary  sen¬ 
tences? 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  have  decided  how  to  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  above,  discuss  them 
with  your  classmates.  Listen  to  make 
sure  why  others  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  conclusions  you  reached.  As  you 
listen,  think  what  rules  you  could  give 
for  telling  a  story  entertainingly. 
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To  write  in  class 

Write  a  set  of  eight  rules  for  telling 
a  story  entertainingly.  Use  a  sen¬ 
tence  for  each  rule.  Arrange  your 
rules  neatly  on  your  paper. 

To  discuss  and  to  correct 

After  you  have  written  your  rules, 
your  teacher  will  ask  members  of  the 
class  to  read  their  rules  aloud.  Listen 
carefully  when  others  are  called  upon, 


so  that  you  can  discover  (i)  whether 
anyone  has  included  a  rule  you  do  not 
have;  (2.)  whether  someone  has  omitted 
one  of  the  rules  you  included. 

Correct  your  list  and  be  ready  to 
write  on  the  board,  if  you  are  asked, 
the  final  list  the  class  agrees  on.  File 
your  own  corrected  list  in  your  note¬ 
book.  If  you  have  trouble  in  phras¬ 
ing  the  rules  agreed  on,  turn  to  page  3  2.5 . 


x.  Making  Titles,  Beginnings,  and  Endings 


To  read  and  think  about 

Which  of  the  following  titles  would 
make  you  want  to  read  the  story  that 
followed  it? 

1.  Baseball 

x.  A  Close  Decision 

3.  Swimming 

4.  Caught  off  Third 

5.  How  Jack  Learned  to  Swim 

6.  Five  Minutes  to  Play 

7.  A  Close  Call 

8.  Uncle  Jack’s  Story 

9.  Tricked  by  a  Mouse 

10.  Lost  and  Found 

Which  of  the  following  sentences 
suggest  that  a  good  story  is  beginning? 
1.  As  the  rope  slid  into  the  water,  I 
realized  I  was  completely  helpless,  for 
there  were  no  oars  in  my  skiff, 
x.  When  I  put  my  hand  on  the  panel 
of  my  bedroom  door  it  felt  hot. 

3.  Jim  Ferguson  told  me  this  story. 

4.  Fido  sat  up  suddenly  and  growled. 

5.  This  is  a  story  about  my  mother. 

6.  I  think  this  is  a  good  story. 

7.  Lucy  had  just  five  cents  left. 

8.  Mack  had  once  been  a  police  horse. 


9.  I  was  waiting  for  the  traffic  lights 
to  change  when  I  heard  the  fire  siren. 

10.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
about  something  that  happened  to  me. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Which  titles  were  too  general? 
Which  suggested  giving  information 
rather  than  telling  a  story? 

Which  of  the  beginnings  would 
make  you  want  to  read  or  hear  the  rest 
of  the  story? 

To  read  and  think  over 

Read  the  following  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  stories  and  decide  what  you 
would  add  to  one  of  them  to  make  an 
entertaining  story.  Make  a  title  for 
your  story  and  change  the  opening 
sentences  if  you  think  of  better  ones. 

1.  Mark  Twain  met  a  friend  one  day 
who  declared  he  was  penniless.  “I 
wish  you’d  buy  me  a  ticket  back  to 
the  city,”  he  begged. 

“Well,”  Mark  replied,  “I’m  nearly 
broke  myself,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what 
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To  discuss  in  class 

If  you  are  called  on 
i.  Give  the  title  of  the  story, 
z.  Tell  your  story. 

3.  Be  sure  you  speak  distinctly,  not 
too  rapidly,  and  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  room. 


The  vacant  field  seemed  suddenly 
full  of  misty  figures. 


I’ll  do.  You  can  crawl  under  my  seat 
and  I’ll  hide  you  with  my  legs.” 

The  friend  agreed  to  this  plan. 
Then  Mark  Twain  went  to  the  ticket 
oflice  and  bought  two  tickets.  When 
the  train  pulled  out,  his  friend  was 
safely  under  the  seat.  The  conductor 
came  through  for  the  tickets  and  Mark 

gave  him  two.  The  conductor  said - 

z.  “I  suggest  we  take  a  walk  in  the 
park.  Daisy,  what  do  you  say?” 
asked  Ned. 

“Nay,”  replied  Daisy. 

“Then  perhaps,”  suggested  Ned, 
“you  would  rather  take  a  run  down 
to  the  river.” 

“Nay,”  repeated  Daisy. 

“You  seem  very  disagreeable  today. 
You  usually  agree,”  Ned  protested. 

“Nay,”  commented  Daisy - 

3.  A  man  buying  a  ticket  in  a  railroad 

station  discovered  he  had  carried  off 
his  hotel  key.  The  key,  like  most 
hotel  keys,  bore  a  tag  which  bade  him 
drop  the  key  in  the  nearest  mailbox. 
He  turned  away  with  his  ticket  in  one 
hand  and  the  key  in  the  other - 

4.  The  noise  came  again.  It  was  more 
distinct  and  much  nearer.  “It  can’t 
be  an  animal,”  Louise  whispered. 

5 .  I  opened  my  eyes  just  after  the  water 
closed  over  my  head.  This  time  I 
could  see  the  square  dark  object  more 
clearly.  It  grew  larger  and  larger  as 
the  force  of  my  dive  carried  me  down 
closer  to  it. 


Listen  closely  as  your  classmates  give 
their  stories  to  see: 

i.  Whether  the  title  is  interesting, 
brief,  and  not  too  revealing, 
z.  Whether  the  opening  sentence  has 
been  improved. 


3.  Whether  a  clue  to  the  outcome  is 
provided. 

4.  Whether  the  surprise  or  most  excit¬ 
ing  moment  is  reserved  for  near  the  end. 

5 .  Whether  the  conversation  of  any  of 
the  characters  is  quoted. 


3.  Keeping  a  Story  Moving 


To  read  and  think  over 


When  you  tell  a  story,  try  not  to  re¬ 
peat  ideas.  Try  also  to  omit  any 
ideas,  no  matter  how  interesting,  that 
do  not  in  some  way  have  to  do  with 
the  point  of  the  story. 

How  would  you  improve  this  story? 

1.  Every  morning,  Caesar,  the  black 
Newfoundland,  went  shopping  with 
Aunt  Mary.  z.  He  held  a  small 
market  basket  in  his  mouth.  3.  The 
clerks  at  the  market  and  the  grocery 
stores  would  put  Aunt  Mary’s  small 
parcels  in  Caesar’s  basket.  4.  When 
the  shopping  was  done,  Aunt  Mary 
would  go  to  her  office,  and  Caesar 
would  take  the  basket  home.  5. 


Caesar  often  carried  parcels  home. 

6.  After  lunch  one  afternoon  Caesar 
walked  uptown  with  Aunt  Mary  when 
she  went  back  to  her  office.  7.  She 
was  just  going  to  send  Caesar  home 
when  someone  spoke  to  her.  8.  It 
was  a  very  hot  day. 

9.  “Why,  Clara  Edwards!”  Aunt 
Mary  exclaimed.  10.  “What  fun  to 
see  you!  How  long  are  you  going  to 
be  here?” 

11.  “Only  till  tomorrow,  Mary,” 
Mrs.  Edwards  replied. 

iz.  ‘  ‘  Can’t  you  and  Jack  come  down 
to  our  house  for  dinner?  13.  We’ll 
have  at  least  a  little  visit,”  said  Aunt 
Mary. 


With  no  one  to  take  the  note , 
what  can  Caesar  do ? 


14.  -‘That  would  be  lovely!” 


15.  I’ll  send  word  to  my  mother.” 

16.  ‘‘All  right,  we’ll  be  there,  Mary.” 

17.  Then  Aunt  Mary  suddenly  realized 
that  Grandma  was  alone.  18.  Grand¬ 
mother  was  almost  stone  deaf.  19. 
She  could  not  even  hear  the  telephone 
ring.  zo.  She  was  very  deaf.  2.1. 
Aunt  Mary  hastily  scribbled  a  note  to 
Grandma. 

2.1.  “  Here,  Caesar,”  she  said,  ‘‘take 
that  home.  Give  it  to  Mother!” 

13.  Caesar  took  the  note  carefully 
and  trotted  back  toward  Elm  Street. 

14.  When  Aunt  Mary  got  home  that 
evening  she  was  amazed  that  no  prep¬ 
aration  for  her  guests  had  been  made. 

15 .  ‘  ‘  Didn ’  t  Caesar  give  you  my  note?’  ’ 
she  asked  Grandma  excitedly. 

16.  “When  I  came  home  Caesar 
was  sitting  on  the  front  steps.  17. 
I  didn’t  see  any  note.” 

2.8.  Of  course,  Aunt  Mary  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  19.  Several  neighbors  dropped 
in  to  talk  about  a  fire. 

30.  Aunt  Mary  called  Caesar  and 
said,  “Caesar,  where  is  the  note  I  gave 
you?”  31.  He  wagged  his  tail. 

31.  Aunt  Mary  began  to  get  angry. 
33.  “Caesar,”  she  said,  “what  did 
you  do  with  the  note ?” 

34.  Suddenly  he  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  started  out  the  back  door.  33.  He 


went  down  through  the  orchard  to 
the  garden,  nosed  around  a  patch  of 
horse-radish,  and  came  back  carrying 
the  note  in  his  mouth!  36.  He  often 
carried  parcels  for  Aunt  Mary.  37. 
When  he  had  found  no  one  at  home, 
he  had  carefully  buried  the  note  for 
safekeeping,  as  he  would  have  done 
with  a  bone.  38.  Then  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  it.  39.  Thereafter 
whenever  Aunt  Mary  wanted  to  send  a 
note  by  Caesar  she  tied  it  to  his  collar. 

1.  Which  sentences  would  you  omit 
because  they  tell  ideas  that  are  not 
needed  in  telling  the  story? 
z.  Which  sentences  would  you  omit 
because  they  repeat  something  that 
has  already  been  told? 

To  write  in  class 

Write  the  story,  leaving  out  any 
unnecessary  sentences. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  someone  reads  aloud 
the  story  he  wrote.  Then  help  your 
class  decide  which  sentences  should  be 
left  out.  Improve  your  paper  in  any 
way  that  is  necessary  before  you  hand 
it  in. 


4.  Telling  Things  in  the  Right  Order 


To  read  and  think  over 

If  you  tell  the  events  in  a  story  in 
the  order  in  which  they  took  place, 
you  will  find  that  your  listeners  can 
follow  the  story  easily. 

Decide  what  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  order  in  which  events  are  told  in 
the  following  story: 


HOW  polite! 

A  sharp,  plucky  little  terrier  one 
day  found  in  his  mistress’s  garden  a 
monkey  owned  by  a  traveling  organ- 
grinder,  who  was  playing  outside  the 
gate.  The  two  animals  then  had  a 
good  long  stare  at  each  other,  and 
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just  when  the  dog  was  preparing  to 
spring  on  the  monkey,  the  latter 
quietly  raised  his  hat  and  saluted  his 
enemy  with  a  polite  bow.  The  dog 
at  once  made  a  furious  rush  at  the  in¬ 
truder.  The  monkey,  dressed  in  a  red 
jacket,  sat  perfectly  still  and  calmly 
awaited  the  onslaught  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  This  conduct  rather  puzzled  the 
excited  terrier,  who  stopped  short  a 
few  feet  from  this  queer  visitor.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  amazed  terrier. 
He  instantly  retreated  into  the  house 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and 
his  mistress  could  not  coax  him  out¬ 
side  again  until  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  freakish  stranger  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

Which  act  of  the  monkey’s  fright¬ 


ened  the  terrier?  Which  merely  puz¬ 
zled  him?  Which  would  come  first? 

To  write  in  class 

Copy  the  story  How  Polite!  Ar¬ 
range  the  sentences  so  that  they  tell 
things  in  the  order  in  which  they 
happened. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  rear¬ 
rangements  to  be  sure  that  your  order 
is  the  same  or  just  as  good.  Be  ready 
to  explain  why  you  chose  the  order 
you  used.  Improve  your  version  of 
the  story  in  any  way  you  can  before 
you  hand  it  in. 


5.  Planning  and  Telling  Your  Own  Story 


Deciding  what  story  to  tell 

When  you  are  trying  to  decide  what 
story  to  tell  to  entertain  your  class¬ 
mates,  think  first  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  things  that  have  happened  to  you 
or  one  of  your  friends  lately.  The 
pictures  in  this  chapter  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  below  may  help  you. 


1.  Have  you  been  frightened  or  an¬ 
noyed  at  some  occurrence  that  later 
made  you  laugh? 
z.  Have  you  had  an  adventure? 

3 .  Has  something  very  funny  happened 
to  you? 

4.  Do  you  remember  a  story  that  some 
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older  relative  of  yours  has  told  about 
bis  adventures? 

5.  Have  you  read  in  the  newspaper  a 
story  that  would  entertain  your  class 
if  you  retold  it? 

Preparing  to  write 

Before  you  begin  to  write  your 
story,  think  of  the  ideas  you  will  use. 
Then  do  these  things: 

1.  Jot  down  these  ideas  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come  to  mind, 
i.  Ask  yourself,  “What  happened 
first?”  When  you  decide,  number  that 
idea  1.  What  happened  next?  Num¬ 
ber  that  idea  2..  Continue  until  you 
have  numbered  all  the  ideas.  The 
most  exciting  or  surprising  idea  will 
have  the  highest  number. 

3.  Which  ideas  are  not  really  impor¬ 
tant  to  your  story?  Cross  them  out. 

4.  Think  of  a  good  opening  sentence 
that  will  interest  the  class  and  make 
them  want  to  find  out  what  happened. 

5.  Think  of  the  other  sentences  that 
you  will  use  to  tell  your  story.  What 


hint  or  clue  about  the  outcome  will 
you  plant  in  one  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tences? 

6.  Think  how  you  can  make  the  story 
seem  to  happen  rapidly.  What  kind  of 
sentences  makes  action  seem  fast? 

7.  What  words  of  the  characters  can 
you  use? 

8.  Where  will  you  plan  to  tell  the 
point  of  the  story?  Think  of  the  exact 
words  in  which  you  will  tell  what  the 
surprise  or  chief  excitement  was. 

9.  Plan  a  title  that  will  make  your 
listeners  or  readers  curious;  do  not  let 
the  title  give  away  the  surprise. 

Writing  your  story 

As  you  write  your  story,  look  at 
your  list  of  ideas  to  make  sure  that: 

1.  You  tell  events  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happened, 
a.  You  include  all  the  ideas  you  need 
to  make  the  story  clear,  entertaining, 
and  exciting. 

3.  You  do  not  include  anything  that  is 
not  necessary  to  the  story. 
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4-  You  use  the  remarks  of  some  of 
your  characters. 

When  you  have  finished  writing, 
test  your  story  by  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

i.  Did  you  use  capitals  and  marks  of 
punctuation  where  they  are  needed? 
i .  Does  every  group  of  words  that  is 
set  off  as  a  sentence  have  a  subject 
and  predicate?  Does  any  such  group 
include  more  than  one  sentence? 

3 .  Could  you  improve  the  title  of  your 
story  so  that  it  would  arouse  more 
curiosity  in  your  classmates? 

Practice  telling  your  story 

Before  you  tell  your  story  in  class, 
practice  telling  it  at  home.  You  will 
probably  find  that  reading  it  aloud 
several  times  will  help  to  fix  it  clearly 
in  your  mind.  Do  not  try  to  memorize 
the  exact  words  you  wrote.  Try  to 
have  the  whole  picture  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  so  clearly  in  mind  that  you  will 
not  need  to  refer  to  the  list  of  ideas 
from  which  you  planned  your  story. 

To  read  and  think  over 

In  order  to  give  your  audience  pleas¬ 


ure  when  you  tell  your  story,  you  must 
speak  clearly,  pronounce  your  words 
correctly,  and  use  a  tone  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  room. 
Use  a  pleasant  tone  and  vary  it. 
When  you  quote  a  character,  try  to 
sound  like  the  character.  When  you 
have  completed  your  story,  be  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  your  classmates 
may  ask. 

Listen  as  others  tell  their  stories. 
Did  they  follow  the  rules  for  story¬ 
telling?  Do  you  see  ways  in  which 
their  stories  could  be  improved? 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  particular  things  did  the  class 
as  a  whole  do  best? 

What  special  things  should  they 
practice? 

Have  the  families  of  the  storytellers 
enjoyed  the  practice  of  telling  stories 
at  home?  Which  families  have  asked 
for  more  stories?  Which  did  they  seem 
to  like  best?  Why? 

Ask  your  class  for  suggestions  to  im¬ 
prove  your  own  ability  as  a  storyteller. 
If  anyone  corrected  your  pronuncia¬ 
tion  or  made  other  criticisms  of  your 
speech,  consult  Chapter  ii. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  FIVE  ★  ★  ★ 

Using  Paragraphs  Correctly 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember 
What  You  Have  Learned 


1  o  read  to  yourself 

What  changes  would  you  make  to  i.  Why  on  earth  is  the  whole  family 
correct  the  mistakes  in  this  story?  in  the  kitchen?  my  mother  asked,  as 
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she  pushed  open  the  swinging  door. 
2..  Come  right  in  and  make  it  unani- 
mous,  my  father  urged,  but  don’t  keep 
that  door  open.  3.  This  are  big  game 
stuff!  4.  My  mother  don't  often  act 
afraid,  but  she  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  come.  5.  Scamp,  our  ter¬ 
rier,  was  after  a  mouse  in  the  kitchen. 

6.  He  saw  it  run  behind  the  stove. 

7.  He  whined  and  then  barked  a 
couple  of  times.  8.  Then  he  ran 
around  sniffing.  9.  He  is  a  clever  dog 
and  can  do  lots  of  tricks  even  standing 
on  his  head.  10.  Then  the  mouse 
must  have  squeaked,  for  Scamp  heard 
it  under  the  sink.  n.  He,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  were  in  the  kitchen.  12.. 
There  was  a  squeak  and  a  snap.  13.  A 
pail  and  a  wastebasket  went  flying. 
14.  He  made  a  mad  dash.  15.  Scamp 
was  happy. 

To  do  by  yourself 

Write  answers  for  the  following 
questions.  Number  each  answer  and 
begin  each  on  a  new  line. 

1.  How  many  people  are  quoted  di¬ 
rectly? 

1.  Rewrite  the  first  sentence  punctuat¬ 
ing  it  correctly. 

3.  Rewrite  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sentences,  punctuating  them 
correctly  and  making  any  other  needed 
improvements. 

4.  In  how  many  sentences  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  singular  and  the  verb  plural? 
Write  them  in  corrected  form. 

3.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  par¬ 
agraphs  in  which  this  story  could  be 
correctly  written? 


6.  Are  there  any  sentences  in  the  last 
paragraph  that  should  be  omitted? 
If  so,  give  their  numbers  and  tell  why 
they  should  not  be  included. 

7.  Could  you  suggest  a  better  order 
for  any  of  the  sentences  in  the  last  par¬ 
agraph?  Copy  them  in  the  order  you 
consider  best. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  should  you  indicate  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  paragraph? 

1.  How  do  you  show  that  words  are 
quoted? 

3.  How  do  you  show  that  one  person 
has  stopped  talking  and  another  is 
beginning  to  talk? 

4.  Why  did  you  capitalize  or  not  cap¬ 
italize  my  in  the  first  sentence?  In  the 
second? 

5 .  What  change  that  you  made  helped 
to  make  the  last  paragraph  keep  to  its 
topic? 

6.  What  change  that  you  made  helped 
to  keep  the  story  moving? 

When  your  turn  comes,  be  ready  to 
explain  the  changes  you  made.  Listen 
carefully  to  the  changes  that  others 
suggest  to  find  out  whether  you  used 
correctly  what  you  have  learned. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  story,  making  it  correct  in 
every  detail  of  punctuation,  para¬ 
graphing,  order  of  sentences,  and  agree¬ 
ment  of  subject  and  verb.  Omit  the 
sentences  that  the  class  agreed  were 
unnecessary. 
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z.  Arranging  Ideas  in  Order  and  Keeping  to  the  Topic 


To  read,  and  think  over 

Every  well-planned  paragraph  has 
one  main  topic.  Each  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  should  tell  or  ask  something 
about  this  topic.  What  is  the  topic 
of  the  following  paragraph? 

High  Jinks  was  only  one  small 
monkey,  but  how  he  disturbed  a  whole 
neighborhood  that  set  out  to  catch 
him !  As  he  dropped  from  a  convenient 
porch  to  a  fruit-cart,  the  peddler  made 
a  sweeping  grab  - —  and  knocked  most 
of  the  fruit  from  his  cart.  High  Jinks 
escaped  up  the  porch  with  a  banana 
and  a  tomato.  Tom  Jones,  the  police¬ 
man,  started  up  the  porch  post  and 
got  his  fingers  on  High  Jinks’s  tail. 
Mr.  Monkey  promptly  ran  higher  and 
rewarded  Officer  Jones  with  a  tomato 
all  over  the  front  of  a  clean  blue  shirt. 
Children  squealed  with  delight,  and 
passers-by  stopped  to  enjoy  the  chase. 
High  Jinks  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  roof 
and  ate  the  stolen  banana,  apparently 
smiling  upon  his  pursuers  and  enjoying 
the  situation  immensely. 

To  discuss  in  class 

i.  How  does  the  form  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  show  that  a  paragraph  is  be¬ 
ginning? 

z.  What  is  the  topic  of  this  paragraph? 

3.  Does  every  sentence  in  this  para¬ 
graph  tell  something  about  the  topic 
of  the  paragraph? 

4.  Does  any  sentence  repeat  something 
that  has  already  been  said  in  this  para¬ 
graph  about  the  topic? 

5.  Are  the  events  told  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred? 


What  five  rules  for  writing  a  good 
paragraph  do  these  questions  suggest 
to  you? 

To  write  in  class 

Write  the  five  rules  for  a  paragraph 
that  the  class  discussed.  When  you 
have  written  your  rules,  your  teacher 
will  ask  members  of  the  class  to  read 
the  rules  aloud.  Listen  carefully  when 
others  are  called  upon,  so  that  you  can 
discover:  (1)  whether  anyone  has  in¬ 
cluded  a  rule  you  do  not  have; 
(z)  whether  someone  has  omitted  one 
of  the  rules  you  included. 

Correct  your  list  and  write  on  the 
blackboard,  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so, 
the  final  list  the  class  agrees  upon. 


Why  doesn't  the  paragraph  tell  you  to  ivhom 
the  monkey  belonged ,  how  he  managed  to  es¬ 
cape,  or  how  he  was  finally  captured l 


File  your  own  corrected  list  in  your 
notebook.  If  you  have  trouble  in 
phrasing  the  rules,  turn  to  page  3x5. 

Using  your  five  rules  for  paragraphs 

Test  the  following  paragraph  by 
your  five  rules : 

1.  The  picnic  was  a  great  success. 
z.  Everyone  liked  the  food  that  mother 
had  prepared.  3.  Betty  said  she  had 
had  the  best  time  ever.  4.  Even 
father  admitted  that  the  games  were 
fun.  5.  He  works  very  hard  all 
summer.  6.  Mother’s  food  was 
greatly  appreciated.  7.  There  were 
prizes  enough  at  the  picnic  so  that 
everyone  won  something  and  was 


happy.  &.  In  the  first  place  the 
weather  was  perfect. 

1.  Which  sentence  gives  the  topic  of 
the  paragraph? 

z.  Which  sentence  tells  nothing  about 
the  topic  of  the  paragraph? 

3.  Which  sentence  repeats  something 
that  has  been  said  earlier? 

4.  Which  sentence  would  you  move 
to  a  different  place  to  improve  the 
order  in  which  events  are  related? 

Read  the  sentences  of  the  paragraph 
aloud  in  the  order  in  which  you  think 
they  should  be  arranged.  Do  not  read 
any  sentence  that  the  class  has  agreed 
should  be  omitted. 


3.  Paragraphing  Direct  Quotations 


To  read  and  think  over 


When  you  repeat  exactly  the  words 
another  person  has  spoken  or  writ¬ 


ten,  you  have  made  a  direct  quotation. 

From  your  work  in  other  years,  you 
know  that  only  one  person’s  words 
may  be  quoted  in  a  single  paragraph. 
You  begin  a  new  paragraph  with  an 
indention  on  a  new  line  whenever  you 
begin  to  quote  a  person’s  exact  words. 
You  also  make  a  new  paragraph  when¬ 
ever  one  person  stops  talking  and  you, 
as  the  author,  or  another  person,  be¬ 
gin  to  talk. 

“Are  you  fellows  in  trouble?’’  asked 
a  kindly  motorist,  drawing  up  to  our 
car,  stopped  beside  the  road. 

“You  bet  we  are!’’  exclaimed  Bill. 
“Twenty  miles  back  we  had  a  flat. 
We  put  on  our  only  spare  then.  Now 
the  spare  has  blown  out.” 

“Too  bad,”  said  the  motorist. 
“How  far  is  it  to  the  next  garage?” 

“About  five  miles,”  I  answered. 


“but  it’s  just  about  noon,  and  the  man 
who  runs  the  garage  always  shuts  up 
when  he  goes  to  dinner.” 

“Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “I’ll 
drive  along  and  see.  If  he  has  gone  to 
dinner,  I’ll  leave  a  note  on  the  door 
and  tell  him  to  come  after  you  when 
he  returns.” 

To  discuss  in  class 

i.  How  many  people  took  part  in  the 
conversation? 

z.  How  many  times  was  the  motorist 
quoted? 

3.  How  many  paragraphs  were  used 
in  the  conversation? 

4.  Why  couldn’t  the  author  have  used 
fewer  paragraphs? 

5.  Why  didn’t  “Twenty  miles  back” 
in  line  5  begin  a  new  paragraph? 

What  rules  for  paragraphing  quota¬ 
tions  would  you  add  to  your  list  of 
rules  for  paragraphs?  Which  of  the 
questions  above  will  help  you  to  make 
these  rules? 

When  your  class  has  decided  on  these 
rules,  be  ready  to  write  them  on  the 
board.  Check  them  by  the  list  on  page 
3x5  and  copy  them  in  your  notebook. 


To  write  in  class 

Copy  the  following  conversation, 
using  your  rules  for  paragraphing  quo¬ 
tations  to  paragraph  it  correctly: 

“Here  we  go  on  our  program,”  said 
Maisie  enthusiastically  as  the  drama 
club  gathered  around  her.  “Yes,  here 
we  go,”  grunted  Henry,  “and  we’ll  be 
going  all  year.  I  wasn’t  on  last  year’s 
committee  without  learning  what’s 
ahead  of  us.”  “Oh,  stop  growling,” 
put  in  Sally.  “We  did  a  good  job 
last  year  helping  the  older  members, 
and  we  can  do  a  better  j  ob  of  our  own. 
“That’s  right,”  approved  Maisie. 
“Now  let’s  get  down  to  business.” 
“Speaking  of  business,”  asked  Fred, 
“when  do  I  get  help  on  posters?” 
“You  can  go  out  and  get  busy  right 
now,”  answered  Maisie.  “And  now 
once  more,  the  rest  of  you  can  get  busy 
on  this  planning,”  she  concluded. 

To  correct  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  paragraphing,  mark  with  a 
cross  any  mistakes  you  made.  Make 
your  paper  correct  before  you  hand  it 
in.  If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
page  63. 


4.  Punctuating  Direct  Quotations 


To  discuss  in  class 

Examine  any  of  the  quotations  in 
this  chapter.  What  marks  show  that 
someone  is  about  to  speak?  What 
marks  show  that  a  person  has  stopped 
talking?  When  a  direct  quotation  is 
interrupted  by  a  group  of  words 
that  is  not  a  part  of  the  speaker’s 


words,  the  quotation  is  said  to  be  di¬ 
vided  or  broken.  Find  five  examples  of 
divided  quotations.  What  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  are  used  to  separate  direct 
quotations  from  the  words  that  are  not 
part  of  what  the  speaker  said?  If  a 
direct  quotation  ends  with  a  comma,  a 
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question  mark,  or  an  exclamation 
point,  does  the  first  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  that  follows  it  begin  with  a  capi¬ 
tal?  Why  are  diiferent  marks  of  punc¬ 
tuation  put  at  the  end  of  direct  quota¬ 
tions?  Which  comes  last,  the  comma, 
semicolon,  etc.,  or  the  quotation 
marks?  Find  an  example  of  a  broken 
quotation  in  which  a  period  follows 
the  words  that  divide  it.  With  what 
kind  of  letter  does  the  rest  of  the  quo¬ 
tation  begin? 

What  rules  for  punctuating  direct 
quotations  do  these  questions  sug¬ 
gest  to  you? 


To  write  in  class 

Write  the  rules  for  punctuating  direct 
quotations  that  the  class  discussed. 
Be  ready  to  write  your  list  on  tne 
board  if  you  are  called  upon.  Find  out 
by  careful  listening  whether  the  class 
agrees  with  your  rules.  Correct  your 
list  by  that  on  page  3x5. 

Using  your  rules  for  -punctuating  quotations 

Copy  the  following  passage,  para¬ 
graphing  and  punctuating  it  correctly; 
refer  to  your  rules  if  you  need  to. 

Bos’n,  the  mate  said,  I’m  not  order¬ 
ing  anybody,  but  I  want  to  get  the 


What  unfamiliar  words 
does  this  picture  exclaim 


radio  working.  It’s  kind  of  a  radio 
day  outside.  I  don’t  know,  the  bos’n 
said.  Carlsen’s  off  watch.  But  may¬ 
be  he’d  go.  He’s  a  seaman.  He  was 
in  windjammers.  Call  him,  the  mate 
said.  Carlsen  came  out  of  the  fo’c’sle, 
dungaree  trousers  pulled  over  long 
gray  underwear,  yellow  hair  wild. 
Yes,  sir,  he  said.  What  is  wrong? 
The  mate  told  him,  and  he  lurched  to 
a  forward  porthole  and  looked  out. 
Is  the  ship  in  trouble,  sir?  he  asked. 
We  need  help?  No,  but  it’s  a  radio 
day.  I  don’t  like  ours  not  working, 
was  the  reply.  Carlsen  slowly  shook 
his  head.  No  good.  We  are  hove  to. 


Can’t  do  nothing.  Somebody  else 
need  help,  we  can’t  help  ’em.  No 
good. 

To  correct  in  class 

Listen  carefully  while  your  teacher 
or  a  classmate  reads  the  correct  para¬ 
graphing  and  punctuation.  Mark  a 
cross  beside  each  mistake  and  correct 
it  before  you  hand  in  your  paper.  If 
you  do  not  understand  why  you  should 
make  a  change,  be  sure  you  ask  for 
help.  If  you  need  more  practice  on 
quotations,  turn  to  page  63. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  SIX  ★  ★  ★ 

The  Agreement  of  the  Verb  and  Its  Subject 

1.  Testing  Yourself 


To  read  aloud 

Find  a  classmate  or  a  member  of 
your  family  who  will  listen  as  you 
read  the  following  sentences.  In  each 
sentence  choose  the  form  that  seems  to 
you  correct.  The  person  who  listens 
to  you  will  have  a  sheet  of  paper 
numbered  from  1  to  2.0.  If  you  make 
an  error,  he  will  make  a  cross  beside  the 
number  of  the  sentence  on  which  you 
failed.  (If  your  teacher  prefers,  you 
may  write  your  choices.) 

1.  These  counselors  (is,  are)  getting 
ready  for  a  trip. 

2..  All  the  campers  (is,  are)  going. 

3.  Every  one  of  these  boys  (is,  are) 
eager  to  spend  a  night  on  the  mountain. 

4.  The  oldest  counselor  (doesn’t, 
don’t)  enioy  trips  as  much  as  the 
young  ones. 


5.  For  this  reason  new  college  boys 
and  young  graduates  (comes,  come) 
every  year  as  counselors. 

6.  They  (has,  have)  now  checked 
every  boy’s  knapsack. 

7.  There  (is,  are)  only  two  that  are 
not  properly  filled. 

8.  One  (doesn’t,  don’t)  have  any 
drinking  cup  and  the  other  (hasn’t, 
haven’t)  any  canned  peaches. 

9.  A  can  of  peaches  (is,  are)  the  des¬ 
sert  for  supper. 

10.  The  equipment  of  the  boys  (in¬ 
cludes,  include)  an  ax,  a  water  bottle, 
and  the  knapsack. 

11.  The  trail  is  rough  and  there  (is, 
are)  four  bridges  to  cross. 

ii.  Two  of  them  (is,  are)  nothing 
more  than  fallen  logs. 
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13.  Balance  (doesn’t,  don’t)  have  any 
terror  for  boys. 

14.  Even  Ed  and  Sam,  the  smallest, 
(is,  are)  squirrels  when  it  (comes, 
come)  to  climbing. 

15.  Last  year  there  (was,  were)  too 
many  allowed  to  take  the  trip. 

1 6.  This  year  the  number  of  boys  who 
are  going  on  the  trip  (is,  are)  much 
smaller  than  last  year. 


17.  They  all  (has,  have)  promised  to 
obey  rules  carefully. 

18.  There  (is,  are)  no  prospect  of  bad 
weather. 

19.  There  (has,  have)  been  no  forest 
fires  this  year. 

10.  Why  (doesn’t,  don’t)  the  trip 
seem  ideal? 

How  many  errors  did  you  make? 
Show  your  record  to  your  teacher. 


i.  Singular  and  Plural  Verbs 


To  read  and  think  over 

If  you  made  a  perfect  score  on  the 
test,  write  ten  sentences,  including 
among  them  singular  subjects  and 


plural  subjects.  In  a  parenthesis 
write  both  the  singular  and  plural 
form  of  the  verb  you  expect  to  be  used. 
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Your  class  will  use  these  sentences  for 
additional  drill  when  the  class  needs 
more  practice. 

If  you  made  errors  on  the  test,  de¬ 
cide  which  of  the  following  verbs  you 
should  use  with  a  subject  that  means 
only  one  person  or  thing: 

are  has  was  were  have  isn’t 
aren’t  weren’t  wasn’t  haven’t 
hasn’t  do  don’t  does  doesn’t 
comes  come  runs  run 
Which  word  in  the  parenthesis  in 
each  sentence  below  is  the  correct  one? 
i.  (Was,  Were)  there  a  chance  he 
could  go? 

2..  (Hasn’t,  Haven’t)  they  planned  to 
eat  lunch  at  the  river? 

3.  (Doesn’t,  Don’t)  her  mother  often 
help  her  get  ready? 

4.  He  (comes,  come)  with  us  when¬ 
ever  he  can. 

3.  They  (runs,  run)  quickly  when 
they  hear  that  lunch  is  ready. 

6.  (Hasn’t,  Haven’t)  they  finished 
yet? 

7.  Mary  and  Jane  (does,  do)  the  work 
of  clearing  up. 

8.  Mary  (is,  are)  quicker  than  Jane. 


9.  But  two  pairs  of  hands  (is,  are) 
better  than  one. 

10.  (Wasn’t,  Weren’t)  Jane  disap¬ 
pointed  when  it  rained? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Be  ready  to  explain  when  you  are 
called  upon  why  you  chose  each  word 
you  did  choose.  If  your  choices  do 
not  agree  with  those  of  your  class¬ 
mates,  be  sure  that  you  understand 
what  the  correct  form  is.  When  do 
you  use  a  singular  verb? 

To  write  by  yourself 

As  you  write  the  ten  sentences  you 
have  just  discussed,  change  any  singu¬ 
lar  subject  to  a  plural  subject,  change 
any  plural  subject  to  a  singular  sub¬ 
ject.  What  changes  will  you  need  to 
make  in  the  verbs? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  your  sentences  when  you  are 
asked  to  do  so.  Mark  with  a  cross  any 
you  think  you  should  change.  Make 
every  sentence  correct  before  you  hand 
in  your  paper.  For  more  practice,  see 
page  64. 


3 .  Special  Cases 


To  read  and  think  over 

You  know  that  when  you  use  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  two  or  more  parts  connected  by 
and  you  use  a  plural  verb. 

When,  however,  each  of  the 
parts  of  a  subject  is  singular 
and  the  parts  are  separated  by 
or  or  nor,  you  should  use  a 
singular  verb.  When  each  of 


the  parts  is  plural,  you  should 
use  a  plural  verb. 

Here  are  examples : 

He  or  she  is  wanted.  They  or  we 
are  going  to  buy  the  supper.  Neither 
Mary  nor  he  is  going. 

Sometimes  you  use  as  well  as  in  a 
subject.  Louise,  as  well  as  Henry,  is 
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at  home.  In  this  case  you  use  a  singu¬ 
lar  verb.  As  well  as  Henry  is  disre¬ 
garded. 

In  the  expression,  one  of  the  men ,  how 
many  persons  are  going  to  be  discussed? 
Only  one.  Always  when  you  are  in 
doubt  whether  to  use  a  singular  or 
plural  verb,  ask  yourself  how  many 
persons  or  things  are  really  going  to  be 
discussed. 

Which  word  in  parentheses  in  each 
sentence  is  the  correct  one  to  use? 
i.  Only  one  of  us  (has,  have)  a  chance 
to  win. 

x.  All  the  contestants  (have,  has) 
worked  faithfully. 

3.  Not  one  (has,  have)  shirked. 

4.  Jack  as  well  as  his  brother  (has, 
have)  collected  bottle  tops. 

5.  The  twins  (is,  are)  asking  everyone 
in  their  class  to  save  labels. 

6.  The  last  task  of  several  contestants 
(was,  were)  to  make  bundles  of  the 
labels. 

7.  The  two  most  weary  workers  (was, 
were)  Susanne  and  Francis. 

8.  Either  Henry  or  Jim  (is,  are)  on  the 
way  to  the  mailbox. 

9.  Until  the  announcement  of  prize 
winners  (is,  are)  made,  all  the  con¬ 
testants  (is,  are)  going  to  be  full  of 
hope. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Be  ready  to  explain  when  you  are 
asked  which  forms  you  used  and  how 
you  made  your  choice.  Write  the 


numbers  of  any  sentences  on  which  you 
failed.  Practice  the  forms  you  missed 
as  given  on  page  56.  Show  your 
paper  to  your  teacher.  She  may  wish 
you  to  practice  these  forms  as  given 
on  page  64. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  subjects  of  sen¬ 
tences,  supplying  predicates  of  your 
own.  Copy  the  predicates  and  supply 
subjects. 

1.  Several  of  the  boys - . 

x.  Only  one  of  the - . 

3.  - have  been  away  a  month. 

4.  You  -  one  of  the  party  last 

year. 

3.  This  year  Alex - . 

6.  - were  left  at  home. 

7.  Neither  Alex’s  mother  nor  mine 


8.  Either  he  or  Louis - . 

9.  Neither - was  the  manager  of 

the  hike. 

10.  All  of  us - . 

To  correct  in  class 

Exchange  your  paper  for  that  of  a 
neighbor.  When  you  are  called  upon, 
read  the  sentences  on  the  paper  you 
have.  Explain  why  you  think  they 
are  correct  or  incorrect. 

When  your  paper  is  returned  to  you, 
correct  any  errors  that  you  may  have 
made.  If  your  teacher  wishes  you 
to  practice  these  forms,  turn  to 
page  64. 
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4-  Compound  Subjects  and  Compound  Predicates 


To  read  to  yourself 

As  you  have  seen,  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  may  have  more  than  one 
part. 

When  a  subject  has  two  or  more 
parts  connected  by  and  or  sepa¬ 
rated  by  or  or  nor ,  it  is  called 
a  compound  subject. 

The  cat  and  the  dog  have  played  to¬ 
gether  all  day. 

The  monkey  or  the  crow  has  stolen  the 
marbles. 

When  a  predicate  has  two  or 
more  parts  connected  by  and 
or  separated  by  or  or  nor ,  it  is 
called  a  compound  predicate. 

Mary  -played  and  sang. 

Simon  stumbled  and  fell. 

Tom  whistled  or  sang. 

Finally,  both  subject  and  predicate 
may  be  compound  in  the  same  sentence. 

The  cat  and  the  dog  played  and 
quarreled. 

The  monkey  or  the  crow  has  stolen  the 
marbles  and  has  hidden  them. 

To  write  in  class 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  After 
each  write  compound  subject  if  it  has 
a  compound  subject  and  compound  predi¬ 
cate  if  it  has  a  compound  predicate. 


If  neither  the  subject  nor  the  predi¬ 
cate  is  compound,  do  not  write  any¬ 
thing  after  the  sentence, 
i.  On  a  pleasant  winter  day  some  old 
ants  and  some  young  ants  put  their 
food  out  in  the  sun. 
i.  A  grasshopper  appeared  and  gazed 
hungrily  at  the  food. 

3.  The  ants  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

4.  Finally  he  spoke. 

5.  “May  I  take  some  food  or  borrow 
it?” 

6.  “Didn’t  you  gather  food  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  store  it?” 

7.  “Last  summer  I  played  and  danced 
and  sang. 

8.  “Neither  I  nor  my  friends  were 
thinking  of  winter.” 

9.  “You  and  your  friends  must  live 
now  on  your  playing. 

10.  “We  are  living  now  on  our  work. 

11.  “We  never  borrow  or  lend.” 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  explain  which 
of  the  sentences  have  compound  sub¬ 
jects  and  which  have  compound 
predicates.  In  which  cases  did  you 
disagree  with  your  classmates?  Ex¬ 
plain  courteously  why  you  made  dif¬ 
ferent  choices  from  theirs.  Make  any 
changes  that  will  improve  your  paper 
before  you  hand  it  in. 


5.  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 


To  read  and  think  over 

You  have  already  learned  that  a  sen-  cate.  The  verb  is  the  most  important 

tence  must  have  a  subject  and  a  predi-  part  of  any  predicate.  There  are  sev- 
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cral  kinds  of  verbs.  You  have  learned 
in  other  years  that  a  verb  expresses 
either  action  or  a  state  of  being.  Verbs 
that  express  action  are  of  two  kinds. 

Intransitive  verbs  may  express 
action  by  themselves. 

The  man  works.  The  bird  flew. 

Transitive  verbs  require  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  complete  their  meaning. 

The  boy  hit  the  hall.  The  farmer 
■plowed  his  field.  The  object  of  a  verb 
tells  what  the  action  of  the  verb 
affected.  The  action  of  hit  affected 
ball ;  the  action  of  plowed  affected  field. 

Which  of  the  verbs  in  the  following 
sentences  are  transitive ?  How  do  you 
know? 

i.  I  found  my  book, 
z.  I  took  it  to  school. 

3.  I  read  it. 

4.  Yesterday  I  rested. 

5.  I  kept  a  diary. 

Find  the  object  in  this  sentence: 
What  did  he  do? 

First  turn  it  into  the  form  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  tells  instead  of  asks: 

He  did  do  what. 

You  can  easily  see  that  what  is  the 
object  of  did  do. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  difficulty  in 
finding  the  direct  object.  If  so,  use 
the  subject  and  verb  of  the  sentence 
in  a  question  beginning  with  what. 

He  has  left  his  skates  at  school. 
What  has  he  left?  Skates. 

The  word  in  the  sentence  which  an¬ 
swers  the  question  what  is  the  direct 
object. 

Skates  is  the  object  of  has  left. 


To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  can  you  be  sure  that  a  verb  is 
transitive? 

z.  How  can  you  tell  what  the  object 
of  a  verb  is? 

To  read  aloud  as  you  are  called  upon 

Read  each  of  the  following  sentences 
when  you  are  called  on.  Tell  whether 
each  verb  expresses  action  or  a  state 
of  being.  If  a  verb  expresses  action, 
tell  whether  it  is  transitive  or  intran¬ 
sitive.  If  it  is  transitive,  point  out  its 
object.  Tell  whether  the  subject  is 
compound  and  whether  the  predicate 
is  compound. 

I.  In  olden  times  there  was  a  very  con¬ 
ceited  little  hare. 

z.  According  to  her  belief,  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  liked  her. 

3.  She  had  many  friends  and  enjoyed 
her  fancied  popularity. 

4.  One  day  she  heard  some  dogs  not 
far  away. 

5.  She  was  afraid. 

6.  They  might  catch  her. 

7.  She  ran  to  the  horse  and  asked  his 
aid. 

8.  He  was  busy. 

9.  She  asked  the  bull  next. 

10.  Both  he  and  the  goat  were  sorry. 

II.  They  could  not,  however,  help  her. 
iz.  At  last,  she  made  one  great  effort. 

13.  She  escaped  by  her  own  speed. 

14.  She  ran  off  unharmed. 

15.  Many  friends  are  really  no  friends 
at  all. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  as  others  read  to  be  sure  you 
have  made  correct  decisions.  If  you 
disagree  with  any  decision  of  the  class, 
explain  why  courteously. 
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More  Practice 


i 


A.  Rewrite  any  of  the  following  titles 
that  do  not  seem  so  interesting  that 
you  will  want  to  hear  the  story  that 
followed : 

i.  A  ghost  story 
x.  An  adventure  of  i8ix 

3.  When  knowing  how  to  swim  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death 

4.  The  last  step 

5.  Only  a  cat 

6.  A  boy’s  courage 

7.  The  best  cake  I  ever  ate 

8.  A  story  I  like 

9.  Louise’s  strange  experience 

10.  Luck 

B.  Improve  any  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  that  you  think  can  be  made 
more  interesting  as  the  beginning  of  a 
story: 

1.  I  often  live  over  again  in  my  mind 
the  happiest  day  of  last  summer’s  va¬ 
cation. 

x.  I  thought  I  knew  how  to  spell. 

3.  Only  a  yard  lay  between  our  team 
and  a  touchdown. 

4.  The  bat  met  the  ball  with  a  mighty 
crack! 

5.  “I’m  completely  discouraged,”  I 
admitted. 

6.  I  think  this  story  is  true. 

7.  Even  a  puppy  is  afraid  of  being 
lost. 

8.  Sometimes  I  like  to  hear  about 
Indians. 

9.  An  engine  may  be  any  kind  of 
machinery. 

10.  I  like  to  cook. 

C.  Read  the  following  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  stories  and  decide  how  to 


complete  one  of  them  in  an  interesting 
manner : 

1.  When  we  finally  stopped  the  car, 
we  found  that  the  front  right  tire  had 
blown  out.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  a 
vast  wheat  field.  As  far  as  we  could 
see,  shimmering  grain  golden  in  the 
hot  sun  stretched  to  the  horizon.  We 
looked  at  each  other. 

“Maybe  we  had  better  count  our 
money,”  Louis  suggested. 

x.  It  was  only  a  small  piece  of  copper 
wire,  but  to  a  Boy  Scout  it  suggested 
that  sending  a  message  was  possible. 

3.  We  had  apparently  offended  the 
Duchess.  Only  yesterday  we  had  ad¬ 
mired  all  four  kittens,  and  yesterday 
she  had  apparently  been  pleased  to 
accept  our  admiration.  But  today 
there  were  no  kittens  in  the  lower 
drawer  of  the  pantry.  All  the  family 
denied  moving  them.  When  the 
Duchess  was  queried,  she  merely 
washed  her  face. 

Then  Tom  suggested - 

4.  We  made  three  separate  attempts 
to  get  Harry  out  for  baseball. 

(Be  sure  to  make  the  account  of  the 
second  attempt  shorter  than  the  first 
and  the  account  of  the  third  attempt 
still  briefer.) 

5.  Suddenly  we  realized  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  darkness  was  not  due  alone  to 
deeper  woods;  it  was  due  to  the  coming 
of  night.  Somewhere  we  had  mis¬ 
taken  a  marker  and  gone  off  in  the 
wrong  direction.  No  one  knew  where 
we  were.  We  ourselves  were  not  even 
sure. 
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The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  go  back 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain - 

6.  There  was  almost  enough  of  the 
chiffon  for  a  dress  but  not  quite. 
Mary  had  set  her  heart  on  that  ma¬ 
terial  and  just  that  one  dress  pattern. 
Her  mother  suggested  — — — 

7.  There  were  enough  beans  still 
on  the  vines  to  make  a  goodly  show¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  we  could  even  make  a 
tomato  salad,  but  what  should  we  do 
for  meat? 

8.  Over  the  schoolhouse  the  clouds 
gathered  blacker  and  blacker.  The 
slate  roof  looked  white  in  comparison. 
The  road  was  empty  and  silent. 
Could  we  reach  the  schoolhouse  before 
the  storm  broke? 

9.  It  was  hard  for  Henry  to  accept 
the  ridicule,  especially  when  he  knew 
that  Dave  was  deliberately  rubbing  it 
in.  You  wouldn’t  think  Dave  had 
ever  made  a  mistake  in  his  life,  and  yet 
Henry  remembered  something  that 
had  happened  only  a  week  ago. 

10.  Stanley  had  three  more  tickets 
to  sell  for  the  Scout  play.  He  had 
tried  every  house  in  the  neighborhood 
except  Mrs.  Clark’s.  Did  he  dare  go 
there?  It  looked  very  forbidding. 
Perhaps  the  gardener  would  chase  him 
with  a  rake  or  set  one  of  the  famous 
watchdogs  upon  him.  A  Scout  must 
be  courageous. 

D.  Read  the  following  story  carefully. 
Then  on  your  paper  place  the  numbers 
of  groups  of  sentences  to  show  the 
order  in  which  you  would  arrange  the 
sentences.  Omit  the  numbers  of  any 
sentences  that  you  think  repeat  an  idea 
already  expressed  or  that  are  not  to 
the  point. 

i.  She  was  pleased  with  the  idea  be¬ 


cause  she  was  already  so  delighted 
with  her  costume  she  felt  she  never 
wanted  to  take  it  ofF. 
z.  “It’s  a  committee  meeting  at 
Sarah’s,”  Louise  reported.  “Help 
me  out  of  this  thing,  Anne.  I’ve  got 
to  hurry!  And  I  can’t  seem  to  find 
where  it  opens.” 

3.  Louise  wanted  a  witch’s  costume 
for  Halloween. 

4.  “Could  you  pin  it  up  now?”  Louise 
asked. 

5.  “I’ll  make  it  for  you,  Pussy,”  her 
older  sister  Anne  offered;  “I  have 
yards  of  black  cloth  that  I  used  once 
to  make  the  living  room  look  like  a 
cave.” 

6.  “Goody!”  Louise  exclaimed. 
“Then  I’ll  know  from  the  beginning 
what  it’ll  look  like.” 

7.  Anne  looked  startled.  “Why  — 

why  —  ”  she  began.  “I  don’t  know. 
Pussy - .” 

8.  Once  their  mother  looked  in  and 
smiled.  “Perhaps  you  had  better  plan 
to  eat  dinner  in  your  new  frock.  Then 
Dad  and  the  boys  can  see  it,”  she  sug¬ 
gested. 

9.  “There’s  some  silver  paper  that 
came  around  a  plant.  If  we  smooth 
that  out,  we  could  cut  stars  and  cats 
and  moons  out  of  it  and  sew  them  on 
the  dress,”  her  little  sister  Jane  sug¬ 
gested. 

10.  Jane  was  the  swimming  champion 
of  her  grade. 

11.  “For  you,  Puss,”  Jack  called. 

iz.  Louise  began  to  laugh.  “Oh, 
Anne,  did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
funny?” 

13.  “I’ll  do  better  than  that.  I’ll 
sew  it  as  I  drape  it  around  you.  You 
know  a  costume  like  this  doesn't  have 
to  be  put  together  very  carefully.  I 
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know  just  how  to  do  it.  I  saw  Aunt 
Jane’s  dressmaker  practically  make  a 
dress  on  her  once!” 

14.  At  dinner  the  boys  pretended  to  be 
afraid  to  sit  next  to  a  witch,  and  the 
whole  meal  went  off  in  a  gale  of  fun. 
Just  as  the  family  was  leaving  the 
table,  the  telephone  rang. 

15.  Louise  stood  as  still  as  a  mouse 
while  Anne  draped  the  material 
around  her. 

16.  ‘‘We  spent  all  the  afternoon  get- 

A.  In  each  group  of  sentences  find  the 
sentence  that  gives  the  topic  of  the 
group.  When  you  copy  it,  underline  it. 
Copy  and  arrange  the  sentences  in  the 
best  order  you  can.  Omit  any  that  do 
not  keep  to  the  main  idea  of  the 
paragraph. 

1.  It  seemed  to  her  that  no  other 
creatures  had  so  many  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

The  cat  on  whom  she  bent  a  scornful 
eye  could  only  run  and  possibly,  if 
hard-pressed,  swim. 

The  duck  who  was  resting  under 
the  lilac  bush  was  thinking  happily 
how  superior  were  all  birds  to  all  cats. 

When  she  pleased,  she  could  swim; 
or  she  could  fly  or  even  walk. 

In  her  own  mind  she  was  queen  of 
water,  sky,  and  earth. 

She  had  a  lively  little  brood  of 
ducklings  hidden  safely  away  where 
no  one,  not  even  a  cat,  could  find  them. 

z.  A  well-to-do  old  peasant  called 
in  his  sons  when  he  was  dying  and  told 
them  he  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Exactly  where  he  did  not  know. 

After  the  harvest  was  over  they 
could  hunt  for  it. 


ting  ready  for  tomorrow’s  party,  and 
now  we’ll  have  to  begin  all  over!” 

17.  ‘‘You  don’t  mean  I’m  sewed  in, 
Anne?” 

18.  ‘‘I’m  awfully  afraid  I  forgot  the 
opening.” 

19.  They  stopped  every  few  minutes 
to  let  Louise  get  a  good  look  at  herself 
in  the  long  mirror  in  their  mother’s 
room. 

zo.  Louise  was  going  to  a  Halloween 
party. 


The  sons  did  as  they  were  told. 

Though  they  never  found  any  hidden 
money,  their  father’s  dying  words  had 
made  them  cultivate  the  land  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  their  crops  were  always 
the  best  and  the  heaviest  for  miles 
around. 

Somewhere  in  one  of  his  fields  there 
was  great  treasure  hidden. 

They  should  turn  every  foot  of  land 
over  carefully. 

The  fields  bore  more  grain  than  ever 
before. 

But  they  must,  therefore,  never  sell 
a  single  piece  of  land. 

The  hidden  treasure  proved  to  be  the 
fertility  of  the  land  which  could  only 
be  released  through  hard  toil. 

They  must  be  sure  to  dig  deep. 

Each  year  after  harvest  they  dug 
over  each  field  carefully. 

3 .  The  emperor  freed  both  slave  and 
lion,  for  he  thought  such  kindness  and 
gratitude  should  be  rewarded. 

A  runaway  slave  named  Androcles 
fled  to  the  forest  for  safety. 

When  he  examined  the  paw,  the 
slave  found  a  large  thorn  in  it.  He 
pulled  it  out  and  relieved  the  lion’s 
pain. 


II 


The  lion,  instead  of  rushing  at  him, 
held  out  a  bleeding  paw. 

He  came  almost  at  once  upon  a  lion 
groaning  with  pain. 

The  slave  was  condemned  to  be 
killed  by  being  tossed  to  the  lion,  who 
had  not  eaten  for  several  days. 

It  came  headlong  towards  its  prey. 
But  when  it  reached  Androcles,  instead 
of  attacking  him,  it  fawned  upon  him 
like  a  housecat,  rubbing  its  head  on 
his  ankles. 

The  grateful  lion  took  Androcles  to 
its  cave  and  brought  him  food  daily. 

The  Romans  built  many  great  build¬ 
ings  and  bridges. 

He  started  to  flee,  but  when  the  lion 
did  not  follow  him  but  only  kept  on 
groaning,  he  returned  to  the  animal. 

He  wanted  to  help  the  lion  and 
finally  dared  to  pick  up  the  injured  paw. 

Later  both  were  captured  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome. 

B.  Copy  the  following  groups  of  sen¬ 
tences,  paragraphing  and  punctuating 
them  correctly: 

i.  A  camel  bound  by  a  foot  so  that 
he  could  not  wander  was  browsing  in 
the  desert.  A  rat  found  him  thus 
without  a  guardian  and  after  a  little 
thought  decided  to  approach  him. 
I  will  lead  you  back  to  my  home,  he 
promised  the  camel,  as  he  picked  up 
the  leash  and  started  off.  The  camel 
is  naturally  docile  and  never  balky;  he 
therefore  followed  his  new  leader 
readily.  When,  however,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  entrance  to  the  rat  hole, 
it  proved  far  too  narrow.  You  simple¬ 
ton!  said  the  camel.  What  have  you 
done?  Don’t  you  see  that  my  body  is 
too  big  and  your  home  too  little? 
My  intentions  were  good,  you  must 


admit,  whined  the  rat.  What  is  the 
use  of  good  intentions  without  com¬ 
mon  sense,  inquired  the  camel. 

2..  A  farmer  with  a  long  rod  in  his 
hands  was  driving  some  geese  to  town 
to  sell  them.  Hoping  to  make  a  good 
bargain,  he  was  hurrying  them  on 
rather  urgently.  Consequently,  the 
geese  complained  loudly  to  every 
passer-by.  Were  ever  geese  more 
unfortunate  than  we?  This  farmer 
drives  us  along  as  roughly  as  though 
we  were  common,  ordinary  geese.  He 
is  such  an  ignorant  fellow  himself  that 
he  does  not  know  that  he  ought  to  pay 
us  great  honor.  We  are  the  noble 
sons  of  those  famous  geese  that  once 
saved  Rome  from  destruction.  And 
is  that  your  reason  for  expecting  people 
to  honor  you  today?  one  of  the  pass¬ 
ers-by  asked  them.  Why,  yes,  our  fa¬ 
thers,  the  geese  of  Rome -  I  know, 

I  have  read  all  about  that.  But  of 
what  use  have  you  yourselves  ever 
been?  What  have  you  ever  done? 
We?  Why,  nothing!  Then,  why 
should  you  expect  to  be  held  in  honor? 
Let  your  fathers  sleep  in  peace;  they 
received  their  reward.  But  you,  my 
friends,  are  fit  only  to  be  roasted. 

3.  A  paper  kite,  which  some  boys 
were  flying  until  it  soared  above  the 
clouds,  called  down  from  on  high  to  a 
butterfly  far  below  in  the  valley. 
Really  and  truly,  friend  butterfly,  I 
hardly  recognized  you  from  way  up 
here.  Confess,  now,  that  you  envy 
me  when  you  see  me  flying.  Envy 
you?  No,  indeed!  replied  the  butter¬ 
fly,  you  have  no  reason  for  feeling  so 
proud  of  yourself!  You  fly  high,  to 
be  sure.  But  you  are  always  tied  by 
a  string.  Such  a  life,  my  friend,  is 
far  from  a  happy  one. 
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Ill 


In  each  sentence  where  a  choice  is 
given,  choose  the  correct  form  of  the 
verb.  In  each  numbered  sentence,  tell 
whether  the  subject  is  compound  or 
not,  whether  the  predicate  is  com¬ 
pound  or  not,  and  finally,  if  the  verb  is 
transitive  what  the  object  is. 

A.  i.  Everything  (was,  were)  nearly 
ready  for  Admiral  Peary’s  most  famous 
Arctic  expedition,  z.  The  Admiral, 
however,  (was,  were)  in  New  Orleans. 
3 .  He  alone  of  all  the  party  (was,  were) 
absent  on  a  lecture  tour.  4.  However, 
after  his  lecture  he  boarded  a  fast  train 
and  started  the  journey  toward  his 
point  of  embarkation.  3 .  In  the  diner, 
he  was  eating  and  planning  at  the 
same  time.  6.  A  young  man  entered 
and  began  a  conversation.  “Hello,” 
he  said.  7.  “I’m  off  on  a  long,  hard, 
trip.”  “Is  that  so?”  Peary  asked 
politely.  8.  “My  wife  and  I  (is,  am, 
are)  going  to  Louisville.”  “Indeed,” 
said  Peary.  9.  “(Is,  are)  you  going 
far?”  “A  fair  distance,”  said  Peary. 
10.  “We  (is,  are)  bound  clear  through 
to  Louisville.  Remember?  n.  I  (was, 
were)  telling  you.  It’s  a  pretty 
tiresome  trip,  too,  all  the  way  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville.”  “Prob¬ 
ably  so,”  agreed  Peary.  iz.  “It 
(doesn’t,  don’t)  seem  so  hard  to  me. 
You  see,  I’m  used  to  it.  ”  “By  the  way, 
you  didn’t  tell  me  where  you  (was, 
were)  going.”  “No,”  said  Peary, 
“that’s  so.  I  didn’t.”  “Probably 
you  (ain’t,  aren’t)  so  used  to  traveling 
as  I  am.  Where  (is,  are)  you  going,  any¬ 
way?’  ’  ‘  ‘  Oh,  only  to  the  North  Pole. 

B.  1.  Lena  and  Jock  (is,  are)  our 


pets.  Lena  is  a  jet  black  cat.  Jock 
is  a  collie,  z.  Autumn  mornings  the 
cat  as  well  as  the  dog  (follows,  follow) 
me  to  the  barn.  3.  One  of  the  barn 
cats  (has,  have)  a  litter  of  kittens  in 
Old  Dobbin’s  stall.  4.  He,  like  many 
horses,  (is,  are)  fond  of  other  animals. 
5.  Our  horses  never  (steps,  step)  care¬ 
lessly.  6.  My  sisters  and  I  always 
(makes,  make)  a  fuss  over  the  barn 
kittens.  7.  Lena  and  Jock  (goes,  go) 
with  me  into  Dobbin’s  stall.  8.  Each 
one  of  them  (sniffs,  sniff)  the  kittens. 
9.  Both  of  them  (sees,  see)  me  pet  the 
old  cat.  10.  At  night  my  sisters  as 
well  as  I  (is,  am,  are)  reading  before  the 
fire.  11.  We  (hears,  hear)  a  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  entry,  iz.  Jock  (darts, 
dart)  into  the  room  and  (goes,  go)  to 
the  hearth.  13.  He  (opens,  open)  his 
mouth  and  (drops,  drop)  something  at 
our  feet.  14.  It  (is,  are)  one  of  the 
barn  cat’s  kittens!  15.  Of  course  each 
of  us  (praises,  praise)  Jock  and  pats  him. 

16.  Lena  (washes,  wash)  her  face. 

17.  She  (appears,  appear)  indifferent. 

18.  Soon  she  (vanishes,  vanish).  19. 
A  little  later,  we  all  (hears,  hear) 
muffled  cries,  zo.  They  (comes,  come) 
nearer,  zi.  Suddenly  Lena,  as  well 
as  Jock,  (appears,  appear)  on  the  hearth. 
zz.  She  (opens,  open)  her  mouth  and 
(drops,  drop)  something.  13.  There 
(is,  are)  no  kittens  this  time.  Z4.  She 
(has,  have)  brought  very  carefully  a 
pair  of  my  silk  stockings  and  laid  them 
before  us.  Z5.  Of  course  everyone 
(praises,  praise)  her  extravagantly. 
z6.  She  (washes,  wash)  her  face.  zy. 
A  cat  (thinks,  think)  she  should  be 
unmoved  by  praise. 
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Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember  What  You  Read? 


To  read  to  yourself 

Read  the  following  passage  through 
once  carefully: 

Here  is  one  answer  to  the  question, 
“How  do  trees  of  the  forest  get 
planted?”  As  I  was  paddling  down 
the  river  one  day,  I  saw  a  red  squirrel 
run  along  the  bank  under  some  herbage 
with  something  large  in  its  mouth. 
It  stopped  near  the  foot  of  a  hemlock 
within  a  couple  of  rods  of  me  and, 
hastily  pawing  a  hole  with  its  fore¬ 
feet,  dropped  its  booty  into  it,  covered 
it  up,  and  retreated  part  way  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  As  I  approached 
the  shore  to  examine  the  deposit,  the 
squirrel,  descending  part  way,  be¬ 
trayed  no  little  anxiety  about  its 
treasure  and  made  two  or  three  motions 
to  recover  it  before  it  finally  retreated. 
Digging  there,  I  found  two  pignuts, 
joined  together  with  the  thick  husks 
on,  buried  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
under  the  reddish  soil  of  decayed  hem¬ 
lock  leaves  —  just  the  right  depth  to 
plant  it. 

To  write  in  class 

i.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  para¬ 
graph?  Copy  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Cover  the  passage  with  a  book  or 
paper;  do  not  look  at  it  again  until 
your  teacher  tells  you  to. 

Make  an  outline  of  the  details  of  the 
paragraph  by  writing  down  the  para¬ 
graph  topic  and  then  a  word  or  two 
answering  each  of  the  following  ques¬ 
tions.  Place  each  answer  on  a  sepa¬ 


rate  line  below  the  topic  which  you 
have  written. 

z.  What  was  the  first  fact  noted  about 
the  squirrel? 

3.  Where  did  the  squirrel  stop? 

4.  How  did  it  make  a  hole? 

5.  What  did  it  do  next? 

6.  How  did  it  conceal  its  property? 

7.  Where  did  it  go? 

8.  When  the  author  approached  the 
hiding  place  of  its  treasure,  what  did 
the  squirrel  do? 

9.  What  did  the  author  find  that  the 
squirrel  had  concealed? 

10.  What  has  the  last  fact  stated  in 
the  paragraph  to  do  with  the  fact 
stated  in  the  topic  sentence? 

To  correct  and  discuss  in  class 

How  many  of  your  answers  are 
right?  Look  at  the  paragraph  and 
find  out.  Be  ready  when  you  are 
called  on  to  explain  why  your  answers 
are  right.  Mark  a  cross  beside  each 
wrong  answer.  What  is  your  record? 
Is  your  place  in  the  class  better  than 
it  was? 

1 .  Did  you  read  carelessly? 

z.  Did  you  fail  to  understand  some 

of  the  words? 

3.  If  you  failed  to  find  the  topic  of  the 
paragraph,  turn  back  to  page  50  and 
review  the  work  on  paragraph  topics. 
Turn  also  to  page  36  to  review  the 
work  on  finding  the  central  thought. 
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2..  Finding  Important  Details 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  already  learned  how  to 
find  the  topic  of  a  passage.  Usually, 
however,  when  you  read  you  need  to 
know  in  addition  to  the  topic  the  most 
important  details  about  the  central 
thought. 

When  you  have  read  a  paragraph 
and  have  grasped  the  topic,  you  usu¬ 
ally  find  it  necessary,  especially  in 
studying,  to  get  the  details  of  the 
paragraph.  If  you  train  yourself  to 
pick  out  as  you  read  the  important 
items  used  to  limit  or  expand  the  topic, 
you  will  find  that  you  are  making  a 
brief  outline  of  each  paragraph.  Thus 
you  have  the  central  thought  of  a  para¬ 
graph  and  the  important  details  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur. 

Read  the  following  paragraph.  Find 
one  word  in  the  first  sentence  which 
gives  you  the  topic  of  the  paragraph. 

On  this  journey  the  driver  drove  the 
horse  forward  in  the  direction  which 
his  passenger  had  advised.  They  went 
on  for  a  considerable  time,  now  coming 
upon  bare  grass,  now  upon  rough 
patches  of  frozen  ground  over  which 
the  sledge  grated  loudly.  Then  again 
they  would  find  themselves  passing 
over  stubble  of  winter  or  spring  corn 
with  the  dead  straw  or  sticks  of  wood 
showing  above  the  snow  and  waving 
madly  before  the  wind.  More  than 
once  they  found  themselves  laboring 
through  deep,  level,  pure  white  drifts 
with  nothing  showing  above  the  top. 
All  the  while  the  snowfall  continued 
and  the  snow-dust  whirled  about  the 


ground.  The  horse  was  evidently 
failing  now,  for  his  flanks  were  white 
and  steaming  with  sweat,  and  he 
moved  along  only  at  a  foot  pace.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  stumbled  and  then  plunged 
forward  into  some  ditch  or  gully. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  the  paragraph  topic? 
i.  How  long  did  they  go  on? 
z.  On  what  kinds  of  surface  did  they 
travel? 

3 .  What  was  happening  during  all  this 
time? 

4.  What  showed  that  the  horse  was 
failing? 

5.  What  finally  happened? 

To  read  to  yourself 

As  you  read  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  find  the  topic: 

There  was  a  game  in  the  1933  Series 
between  the  Giants  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Senators  that  was  halted  by  a 
pigeon  for  some  amusing  minutes. 
It  was  a  tight  game  and  the  onlookers 
were  tense  with  excitement  until  sud¬ 
denly  Joe  Cronin,  manager  and  short¬ 
stop  of  the  Senators,  called  “Time!” 
and  shied  his  glove  at  a  blue  pigeon 
that  had  flown  down  and  was  calmly 
walking  around  in  front  of  him  at 
shortstop.  The  pigeon  ducked  the 
glove  neatly,  gave  Cronin  a  nasty  look, 
and  resumed  his  nonchalant  strolling 
in  the  shortstop’s  territory.  As  Cronin 
said  afterward,  “He  was  tramping 
around  as  if  he  owned  the  place!” 
Two  umpires  rushed  over  and,  with 
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4.  What  did  he  do  first?  What  next? 

5.  What  did  the  pigeon  do? 

6.  Who  else  came  after  the  pigeon? 

7.  Where  did  the  pigeon  go? 

8.  Who  next  joined  the  chase? 

9.  Then  what  did  the  pigeon  do? 

10.  Where  did  the  pigeon  fly  before  it 
went  away? 

11.  What  is  the  infield  in  baseball? 
ii.  What  high  official  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  evidently  was  present? 

Point  out  in  each  case  the  sentence 
or  phrase  on  which  you  base  your 
judgment. 


all  the  authority  of  their  high  office, 
waved  '‘Begone’’  to  the  bird.  The 
impudent  pigeon  merely  flew  to  an¬ 
other  spot  of  the  infield.  Several  ball¬ 
players  joined  the  chase,  the  pigeon 
scurrying  ahead  of  them  over  the 
ground  and  doubling  back  over  their 
heads,  to  alight  on  a  spot  from  which 
it  had  just  been  chased.  Just  when  it 
seemed  that  they  might  have  to  call 
the  fire  department  to  put  the  bird  out, 
the  pigeon  made  one  final  triumphant 
flight  around  the  infield  and  then  flew 
off  to  let  the  game  go  on.  It  was 
probably  the  first  time  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  publicly  applauded 
the  antics  of  a  pigeon  at  a  gathering 
of  national  interest. 


To  write  by  yourself 

1.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  paragraph? 
z.  Who  stopped  the  game? 

3.  Why  did  he  stop  the  game? 


3.  To  Test  Yourself 


To  read  to  yourself 

Read  this  paragraph,  noting  the 
paragraph  topic  as  you  read. 

Compressed  air  is  equally  ready  to 
help  in  any  odd  bit  of  work  if  the 
workman  only  has  the  wit  to  employ 
it.  When  the  buildings  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Chicago  were  to  be  painted, 
all  the  painters  but  one  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  doing  it  in  two  months.  This 
one  put  his  faith,  not  in  brushes  and 
scaffolding,  but  in  a  pneumatic  ma¬ 
chine  that  sprayed  paint  as  an  atomizer 
sprays  perfumery.  The  buildings  were 
painted  in  less  than  the  two  months 
allowed.  Trees  are  sprayed;  fences 
and  walls  are  whitewashed;  ships, 
freight  cars,  bridges,  etc.,  are  now 
painted  in  this  manner;  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  everything  cannot  be,  for  the 
paint  is  not  only  put  on  with  great 
evenness,  but  it  is  driven  into  every 
tiny  crevice  and  so  preserves  the  wood 
more  perfectly  than  brush  work. 


To  write  by  yourself 

i.  Write  the  topic  of  this  paragraph, 
i.  Then  write  your  own  list  of  ques¬ 
tions,  similar  to  those  given  for  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  These  ques¬ 
tions  should  bring  out  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  details  of  the  paragraph. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Be  ready  to  answer  your  own  ques¬ 
tions.  Did  your  questions  cover  all 
the  important  details  of  the  paragraph? 
Were  you  able  to  answer  the  questions? 
Use  this  method  of  work  as  you  study: 
Find  the  topics  of  paragraphs  as  you 
read  them,  especially  if  they  have 
words  or  sentences  in  heavy  type  to 
help  you.  Note  the  key  words  which 
give  you  details.  Ask  yourself  the 
questions  which  someone  else  may 
ask.  Notice  how  much  you  can  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  your  knowledge. 


4.  Understanding  What  You  Read 


To  read  and  think  over 

The  central  thought  of  a  paragraph 
and  the  details  that  show  you  what 
particular  thing  the  author  had  in 
mind  about  the  main  thought  should 
help  you  to  understand  exactly  what 
an  author  means.  In  spite  of  this 
careful  reading  you  may  sometimes  be 
confused  by  a  strange  word.  Then,  of 
course,  you  use  your  dictionary.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  you  are  confused  be¬ 
cause  you  have  not  tested  your  under¬ 
standing  at  every  point.  Often  you 


will  need  to  remember  the  reading  you 
have  done  in  other  books,  the  ex¬ 
periences  you  have  had,  the  movies  you 
have  seen,  in  order  to  understand  ex¬ 
actly  what  an  author  means.  An 
author  may  use  a  familiar  word  in  a 
sense  that  is  not  familiar  to  you.  Re¬ 
read  passages  that  trouble  you.  Use 
your  dictionary;  use  all  your  knowl¬ 
edge  before  you  ask  for  help  in  com¬ 
prehending  a  difficult  passage.  The 
more  work  of  this  kind  you  make  your- 
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self  do,  the  easier  and  more  interesting 
reading  will  become. 

To  write  in  class 

Answer  as  many  of  these  questions 
as  you  can  without  turning  back  to 
reread  the  paragraphs  on  which  they 
are  based.  Make  a  check  mark  \/ 
beside  each  answer  that  you  made 
without  turning  back. 

Reread  the  paragraph  on  page  65 
only  if  you  need  to. 

1.  Does  herbage  mean  foliage,  sand, 
gravel,  or  stones? 

2..  If  you  were  told  to  walk  two  rods , 
would  you  walk  three  feet,  twelve 
feet,  thirty-three  feet,  or  sixty-four 
feet? 

3.  Is  a  pignut  a  nut  used  to  feed  pigs, 
a  small  apple,  a  kind  of  chestnut,  or  a 
sort  of  hickory  nut? 

Reread  the  paragraphs  on  page  66 
only  if  you  need  to. 

4.  Does  stubble  mean  thorny  branches, 
stony  land,  a  stretch  of  beach,  or 
stumps  of  grain? 

5.  Is  a  horse’s  flank  his  nose,  his  neck, 
his  legs,  or  his  side? 

6.  If  you  were  told  that  a  man,  a 
dog,  or  a  horse  went  at  a  footpace, 
would  you  think  of  running,  walking 
slowly,  skipping,  or  jumping? 

7.  Is  a  tight  game  one  that  is  played 
on  a  small  field,  one  in  which  the 
players  are  angry,  one  in  which  neither 
side  likes  to  lose,  or  one  in  which  the 
score  is  close? 

8.  If  a  person  is  nonchalant ,  is  he  angry, 
unconcerned,  insolent,  or  awkward? 

9.  Which  of  the  following  might 
be  said  to  be  carrying  booty?  A  man 


came  down  the  dusty  road  with  his 
hat  pulled  low  over  his  eyes.  Slung 
across  his  shoulder  he  carried  his  shoes 
tied  together  by  their  laces. 

The  bandit's  loot  consisting  of  small 
change,  a  few  stamps,  and  a  packet  of 
worthless  checks  was  carried  in  a 
dirty  old  bandana. 

Across  the  field  the  big  cart  lumbered 
clumsily.  As  it  passed  the  edge  of  the 
orchard,  the  low  boughs  of  the  nearest 
apple  tree  pulled  off  wisps  of  hay. 

10.  In  which  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  could  you  substitute  the  correct 
form  of  the  verb  stagger ? 

The  man  stumbled  along  under  the 
weight  of  his  pickax  and  pack. 

The  individual  debts  were  small,  but 
the  list  was  long  and  the  total  made 
an  impressive  sum. 

The  children  were  tripping  gaily 
along  to  school. 

11.  In  which  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  could  you  substitute  deposited 
for  the  italicized  word? 

In  each  of  the  carefully  prepared 
holes  the  farmer  dropped  five  seeds. 

As  Maggie  skipped  across  the  muddy 
road,  she  accidentally  dropped  her 
pocketbook. 

John  dropped  from  the  limb  of  a 
cherry  tree  to  the  shed  roof. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  many  times  did  you  have  to 
look  back? 

z.  Are  there  any  words  you  still  do 
not  understand?  If  so,  ask  permission 
to  use  the  dictionary. 

3 .  Be  ready  to  use  any  of  these  words 
in  sentences  of  your  own. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

Writing  Social  Letters 


i .  Learning  the  Reasons  for  the  Parts  of  a  Friendly  Letter 


To  read  to  yourself 

The  Carter  family  were  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  living  room  when  a  letter 
came  for  Ethel. 

“It’s  from  Martha  Eustis,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  opening  it  hastily. 

“What  does  she  say?  Where  is 
she?”  inquired  Mother. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Sis?”  Bob 
asked,  for  he  saw  Ethel  turning  the 
letter  about  searchingly. 

“Well,”  said  Ethel  hesitatingly, 
“she  says  she’s  driving  through  here.” 

“When?”  asked  Mother. 

“That’s  just  it,”  Ethel  continued. 
“When?  I  know  the  letter  is  from 
Martha  because  her  name  is  on  it, 
though  it’s  all  a  terrible  scrawl. 
‘Staying  here  overnight,’  she  writes, 
‘and  leaving  tomorrow.  See  you  all 
on  the  way.’  Now,  where’s  ‘here’? 


She  didn’t  write  the  name  of  the  town. 
When  will  she  arrive?  There  isn’t  any 
date  anywhere.” 

“Look  on  the  envelope,”  Bob  sug¬ 
gested.  “The  postmark  would  tell, 
if  she  mailed  it  in  the  same  town.” 

“It  just  means  that  someone  will 
have  to  be  in  the  house  all  the  time  in 
case  she  comes  or  even  telephones,” 
Mother  warned. 

“What  a  letter!”  muttered  Bob. 

Here  is  what  Martha  Eustis  wrote: 


Staying  here  overnight  and  leav¬ 
ing  tomorrow.  See  you  all  on 
the  way.  Having  a  wonderful 
trip. 

Martha 
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HEADING  ■> 


G  MEETING  ■> 


BODY  ■> 


CXOSING 

SIGNATURE 
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%& 
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9  'fricujs  xrtAiC until,  y<7tt  cdhntfc  cm  -flicrufi. 

9-  cl#  cuant  ter  tiM  oil  cdhrict  auA.  trdfi.. 

fa  ^AXJMbct , 
Ifazhtlux  £xj^tis 


To  observe  by  yourself 

What  Martha  should  have  written 
is  the  letter  above. 

Where  is  the  heading  of  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten?  What  words  are  capitalized? 
Where  are  commas  needed?  Does  the 
greeting  begin  at  the  margin  or  is  it 
indented?  What  words  in  the  greeting 
are  capitalized?  Does  the  greeting 
begin  on  the  same  line  as  the  date  or 
two  lines  lower?  What  mark  of 
punctuation  follows  the  greeting?  Is 
the  first  line  of  the  body  of  the  letter 


indented?  About  how  far  across  the 
page  does  the  closing  begin?  Does  the 
closing  begin  one  line  below  the  body 
of  the  letter?  What  mark  of  punctua¬ 
tion  follows  the  closing?  What  is  the 
only  word  capitalized  in  the  closing? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  signature? 
When  should  a  person  sign  his  whole 
name  as  a  signature?  How  do  the 
margins  at  the  right  and  left  and  at  the 
top  and  bottom  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  letter? 
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aIa a*id.C&nPva£ 

>3  ’Urn-X  (2/ty,  ’iS 

n,  u+2. 
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The  heading  given  in  Martha’s  let¬ 
ter  on  page  71  is  in  block  form',  that  is, 
each  line  begins  directly  below  the  line 
above.  Some  people  prefer  the  slanting 
or  indented  form.  Using  the  slanting 
form,  Martha  would  have  arranged  her 
heading  as  shown  above. 

The  form  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
letter  would  not  be  changed  except 
that  the  signature,  if  it  is  not  too  long, 
is  begun  slightly  to  the  right  of  the 
close.  When  you  write  a  letter,  you 
may  use  the  slanting  form  if  your 
teacher  approves. 

Look  again  at  Martha’s  note  on 
page  70.  What  part  of  a  letter  should 
she  have  added  to  tell  her  friends  where 
she  was  and  on  what  date  she  was 
writing?  What  should  she  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  begin  her  letter  courteously? 


In  the  body  of  her  letter  what  should 
she  have  told  the  Carters  to  prevent 
their  wasting  time  waiting  for  her? 
How  should  she  have  closed  her  letter 
courteously?  Would  Bob  Carter  be 
likely  to  ask  Martha  to  go  to  a  game 
with  him  if  he  had  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  her  by  letter? 

Working  together 

Your  teacher  will  dictate  the  head¬ 
ing,  greeting,  first  sentence,  and  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  on  page  71  which 
Martha  should  have  written.  Check 
your  paper  and  correct  your  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation  as  your 
teacher  or  a  classmate  reads  the  cor¬ 
rect  forms.  When  you  have  done  so, 
notice  what  errors  you  will  need  to 
avoid. 


z.  Writing  an  Interesting  Letter 


To  read  and  think  about 

John  Paulson  had  received  the  let-  Stuart.  Read  Wilson’s  letter  and 
ter  on  page  73  from  his  friend  Wilson  think  why  you  do  or  do  not  enjoy  it. 
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John  wrote  the  answer  above. 

To  think  out  by  yourself 

Which  letter  is  the  more  interesting? 
What  makes  it  so? 

One  of  these  boys  followed  certain 
rules  for  writing  friendly  letters.  Do 
you  know  what  these  rules  are?  Use 
the  following  questions  to  help  you 
decide  what  the  rules  are: 
i.  Which  writer  was  evidently  think¬ 
ing  of  his  friend  and  trying  to  tell 
him  what  would  interest  him? 
i.  How  many  topics  did  each  writer 


choose  for  his  letter?  Which  writer 
told  enough  about  his  topics  to  make 
his  letter  interesting?  Which  letter 
was  largely  given  to  one  point  of  in¬ 
terest?  Did  this  one  point  of  interest 
improve  the  letter?  How? 

3.  Which  letter  told  enough  about 
each  topic  to  make  the  letter  interest¬ 
ing  and  easy  to  read? 

4.  Which  letter  showed  that  the 
writer  thought  about  his  experiences 
and  expressed  his  opinions?  Do  you 
like  to  know  what  your  friends  think 
about  things? 
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5.  Which  letter  would  you  feel  was 
really  written  to  you  if  you  should  re¬ 
ceive  it?  Which  letter  began  with  a 
word  that  showed  that  the  writer  was 
thinking  of  his  friend? 

6.  How  did  John  fail  to  show 
thoughtfulness?  What  did  Wilson 
write  to  which  John  paid  no  attention? 
What  would  you  have  said  about  that 
topic  if  you  had  been  writing  an  an¬ 
swer  to  Wilson’s  letter? 

Talking  together 

After  discussing  with  the  other 
members  of  your  class  the  answers  to 
the  questions  which  have  been  asked, 
help  your  class  to  state  in  good  sen¬ 
tences  six  rules  which  one  should 
follow  in  writing  an  interesting  letter. 
You  or  one  of  your  classmates  may 
then  write  these  rules  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Turn  to  page  32.6  and  check 
to  see  if  you  have  thought  of  all  im¬ 
portant  matters.  The  rules  upon 
which  your  class  finally  decides  may 


be  left  on  the  blackboard  or  you  may 
copy  them  in  your  notebook  for 
later  use. 

To  think  about  and  write  by  yourself 

If  Wilson’s  letter  had  been  written  to 
you,  what  topics  in  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  would  you  tell  about  in  your  an¬ 
swer?  Write  a  list  of  four  or  five  topics 
and  think  what  you  would  say  about 
each.  Which  topic  would  you  make 
the  center  of  interest  in  your  letter? 

Making  plans  together 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the 
topics  that  you  have  chosen  for  your 
answer  to  Wilson’s  letter  and  tell  what 
you  would  say  about  each  topic.  Find 
out  whether  the  class  thinks  that  your 
topics  and  ideas  would  be  interesting 
for  an  answer.  Write  on  your  paper 
any  suggestions  which  the  class  makes 
that  would  improve  the  answer  you 
had  planned.  Save  your  paper  ready 
to  use  later. 


3.  Writing  a  Letter  of  Your  Own 


To  write  by  yourself 

Think  of  one  of  your  friends  who 
might  have  written  to  you  a  letter 
much  like  Wilson  Stuart’s.  Have 
you  a  letter  at  home  that  should  be 
answered?  Write  your  answer  to 
that  letter  or  to  another  which  a 
friend  has  sent  you.  If  it  will  help 
you,  use  the  paper  that  you  prepared 
in  the  last  lesson.  Examine  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  your  letter.  Have  you  varied 
the  position  of  the  subject?  Have  you 


avoided  running  sentences  together? 

When  you  have  finished,  look  at 
the  form  of  Wilson’s  letter.  Is  your 
letter  as  correct  in  form  as  his?  Test 
the  correct  form  of  your  letter  by  an¬ 
swering  the  following  questions : 

1.  Have  you  placed  a  period  after  each 
initial  or  abbreviation? 
a.  Have  yoa  used  a  comma  between 
the  date  of  the  month  and  the  vear? 

3.  Have  you  used  a  comma  between 
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the  name  of  the  town  and  the  name  of 
the  state? 

4.  Have  you  used  a  comma  after  the 
greeting? 

5.  Have  you  used  a  comma  after  the 
close? 

To  study  by  yourself 

To  review  what  you  have  already 
learned,  study  the  examples  of  ad¬ 
dressed  envelopes  on  page  76. 

What  words  are  capitalized  in  the 
main  address?  What  punctuation  is 
necessary?  Review  the  questions  on 
page  71  if  you  need  more  help.  Where 
is  the  return  or  writer’s  address  placed? 
What  capitals  and  punctuation  are 
necessary  in  the  writer’s  address,  or 
return  address,  as  it  is  called?  Why 
should  a  writer  always  put  a  return 
address  on  the  envelope  of  his  letter? 

The  post-office  officials  prefer  that 
names  of  states  be  written  in  full. 
Why?  If  you  think  of  the  abbrevia¬ 


tions  Pa.,  Va.,  La.,  Me.,  Mo.,  you  will 
be  able  to  answer  the  last  question. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Rule  a  piece  of  paper  to  represent  an 
envelope,  or  use  a  real  envelope.  Then 
write  what  you  would  put  on  the  en¬ 
velope  for  your  letter. 

Talking  about  your  letter 

As  someone  reads  aloud  the  rules  for 
writing  an  interesting  letter,  check 
your  letter  to  see  whether  you  have 
followed  the  rules. 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
letter  aloud.  Improve  your  letter  in 
any  way  that  the  helpful  comments  of 
the  class  suggest.  Listen  while  others 
read  their  letters  aloud  so  that  you  can 
think  of  suggestions  to  give  for  im¬ 
proving  those  letters. 

After  your  teacher  has  seen  your  let¬ 
ter,  rewrite  it  and  mail  it  to  the  friend 
to  whom  it  was  written. 


4.  Writing  Invitations  and  Replies 


To  read  and  think  over 

ii  West  Street 
Sharon,  Vermont 
November  iz,  194Z 

Dear  Henry, 

Mother  is  giving  me  a  skating  party 
on  Saturday.  Will  you  come? 

Cordially  yours, 

Tom 

1.  Which  invitation,  Tom’s  above  or 
Betty’s  on  page  78,  is  the  better? 
z.  In  what  ways  is  Betty’s  note  more 


courteous  than  Tom’s?  3.  What 
would  Henry  have  to  learn  which 
Tom  has  not  told  him?  4.  If  you 
were  Henry,  would  you  be  sure  that 
Tom  really  wanted  you?  5.  Would 
Mary  be  more  certain  that  Betty 
wanted  her? 

Working  together 

Where  may  the  address  of  the  writer 
and  the  date  be  written  on  an  invita¬ 
tion? 
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Dear  M  cur  Lj, 

Motker  Is  piaarang  to  take  Helen  and 
me  to  the  otrcus  in  B  aston  on  S  atarclag 
after ruycrn,  a  weak  from  tamjcrrrou/,  June 
J3.  We  shmiLcl  Like  to  haue  gcru  go  ukth  as. 
We  ca/i  call  Jot  gcnj  at  gour  kouse  in  Brookline 
about  kaij'  past  orue.  Do  comie.  I  uranJt  goo. 

Vcrur  friend, 

Betty 

48  Frcnrt  Street 
Weston,  Massjaetoasetls 
June  5 J  1 942 


Help  your  class  to  answer  the  five 
questions  that  you  have  been  thinking 
over.  What  three  rules  for  writing  a 
courteous  invitation  do  the  answers  to 
these  questions  suggest? 

Help  your  class  to  state  these  three 
rules  clearly. 

When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  three  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  writing  a  courteous  invita¬ 
tion,  your  teacher  will  ask  a  member 
of  the  class  to  write  these  rules  on  the 
blackboard.  Be  ready  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  make  the  statement 
of  the  rules  clear  and  complete. 

When  the  class  agrees  that  the  three 
rules  are  correct  in  every  detail,  copy 


them  into  your  notebook.  You  may 
refer  to  the  iist  of  rules  on  page  316  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  not  omitted 
any  important  items. 

To  read  and  think  over 

Which  of  the  following  replies 
would  you  prefer  if  you  were  Betty? 

zoi  Beach  Avenue 
Weston,  Massachusetts 
June  10,  1941 

Dear  Betty, 

I  can  come.  Thanks. 

Your  friend, 

Mary 
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zoi  Beach  Avenue 
Weston,  Massachusetts 
June  io,  1942. 

Dear  Betty, 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  go 
with  you  to  the  circus  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  13.  I’ll  be  ready  at 
half  past  one.  I’m  excited  at  the 
thought.  Please  thank  your  mother 
for  asking  me. 

Happily  yours, 
Mary 

Dear  Betty, 

I  can’t  come.  I’m  sorry. 

Your  friend, 

Mary 


Working  together 

What  three  rules  to  be  followed  in 
accepting  and  what  two  rules  to  be 
followed  in  refusing  an  invitation 
do  the  following  questions  help  you 
to  make? 

1.  Which  acceptance  best  expresses 
thanks  for  the  invitation? 
z.  Which  shows  that  the  writer  was 
glad  to  receive  and  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion? 

3 .  Why  should  an  acceptance  mention 
the  event,  the  time,  and  the  place? 

4.  Which  of  the  refusals  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  expresses  thanks  for  the  invita¬ 
tion? 
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5 .  Which  refusal  shows  that  the  writer 
was  really  sorry  not  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  mentions  a  good  reason 
for  being  unable  to  do  so? 

Help  your  class  to  state  three  rules 
which  you  should  follow  in  accepting 
an  invitation  and  two  rules  which  you 
should  follow  in  saying  that  you  can¬ 
not  accept.  State  your  rules  in  com¬ 
plete  sentences.  When  the  class  is 
satisfied  that  the  five  rules  have  been 
stated  clearly  and  completely,  your 
teacher  will  ask  a  member  of  the  class 
to  write  on  the  board  the  three  rules 
for  accepting  an  invitation.  She  may 
ask  another  pupil  to  write  on  the 
board  the  two  rules  for  refusing  an  in¬ 
vitation.  Offer  suggestions  to  make 
the  statement  of  the  rules  clear  and 
complete. 

When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 
rules  that  have  been  written  on  the 
board,  copy  them  into  your  note¬ 
book.  You  may  check  the  final  list 
of  rules  by  those  on  page  316  of  this 
book. 


Using  the  rules  for  invitations 

Write  an  invitation  to  a  friend  to  at¬ 
tend  a  party  at  your  home  or  to  go  to 
some  entertainment  with  you.  You 
will  have  to  imagine  the  event  and  the 
time  and  the  place. 

Hand  your  invitation  to  some  other 
member  of  your  class.  When  each 
member  of  your  class  has  an  invitation, 
write  a  reply  to  the  one  handed  to  you. 
You  may  accept  the  invitation  or  send 
a  note  of  regret  that  you  cannot  come. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  upon,  read  the 
invitation  you  received  and  your  note 
of  reply.  Find  out  whether  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  the  reply  you  wrote  are  com¬ 
plete,  dear,  and  courteous.  Listen 
while  others  read.  If  you  can,  give 
them  suggestions  for  improving  their 
invitations  and  replies. 

Rewrite  your  notes  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  given  to  you. 
As  you  rewrite  your  notes,  be  careful 
to  capitalize  and  punctuate  correctly. 


5.  Writing  Thank-You  Letters 


To  read  and  think  over 

You  are  happy  when  you  receive  a 
gift  or  when  you  have  been  entertained 
at  the  home  of  a  friend.  Would  you 
like  to  make  the  person  who  sent  the 
gift  or  who  entertained  you  happy  by 
a  note  of  thanks? 

Which  of  the  following  thank-you 
letters  would  you  prefer  to  receive? 
Dear  Uncle  Bill, 

I  like  the  ski  poles  which  you  sent 


me  a  week  ago.  Thanks  for  them. 

Your  nephew, 

Andrew 

301  Pleasant  Street 
Lima,  Ohio 
January  6,  1943 

Dear  Uncle  Harry, 

Thank  you  for  the  steel-shafted  ski 
poles  which  arrived,  yesterday  for  my 
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birthday.  Now  I  know  why  you 
asked  me  to  see  how  your  pair  fitted 
me  when  you  spent  the  holidays  with 
us.  I  used  the  new  poles  yesterday 
afternoon.  They  are  perfect.  I’ll  be 
enjoying  them  all  winter. 

Your  nephew, 

Chester 

503  State  Street 
Nashua,  N.H. 

January  6,  1943 


Dear  Mrs.  Howard, 

I  had  a  good  time  when  I  stayed 
with  Miriam  two  weeks  ago.  Thank 
you  for  inviting  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ann 

Dear  Mrs.  James, 

You  were  very  kind  to  invite  me  to 
spend  last  week-end  with  Jane.  I 
got  home  safely  at  eight  o’clock  last 
night.  All  day  today  I  have  been 
thinking  about  the  picnic  you  gave 
us.  We  did  have  fun.  Mother  also 
thanks  you  for  all  you  did  for  me. 

Gratefully  yours, 
Virginia 

1.  Which  notes  were  written 
promptly?  x.  Does  beginning  with 
I  suggest  that  you  are  thinking  of 
yourself  rather  than  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  writing?  3.  Which 
notes  said  something  that  showed  real 
appreciation?  4.  Does  any  note  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  writer  was  not  really 
appreciative?  5.  Which  probably 
made  the  persons  who  received  them 
more  happy?  6.  Which  notes  do  you 
prefer? 


Talking  together 

Discuss  with  your  class  the  notes 
which  you  have  read.  Help  answer 
the  questions  about  which  you  have 
been  thinking. 

What  five  rules  which  should  be 
followed  in  writing  notes  of  thanks 
do  the  questions  above  suggest? 
Help  your  class  to  state  these  five 
rules  clearly  and  completely.  When 
the  class  is  satisfied  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  these  rules,  your  teacher  will 
ask  a  pupil  to  write  these  five  rules 
on  the  blackboard.  Be  ready  to  offer 
suggestions  that  will  make  the  state¬ 
ment  of  these  rules  as  clear  and  com¬ 
plete  as  possible.  Copy  the  final  list 
into  your  notebook.  Check  this  list 
by  that  given  on  page  3x6. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Think  of  some  gift  which  you  have 
received,  or  of  some  favor  which  a 
friend  did  for  you,  or  of  an  occasion 
on  which  you  were  entertained.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  sent  you  a  present  on 
your  last  birthday.  Perhaps  you  have 
been  entertained  at  a  friend’s  home. 

If  you  do  not  think  of  a  thank-you 
letter  of  your  own,  write  one  which 
you  would  send  if  you  were  one  of  the 
following  persons. 

1.  Stuart  has  received  a  gift  of  five 
dollars  from  his  Uncle  Fred.  He  writes 
to  thank  his  uncle.  Stuart  tells  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  the  money. 

x.  Caroline  has  been  entertained 
over  a  week-end  by  Mrs.  Henderson, 
the  mother  of  her  friend,  Bess.  Caro¬ 
line  especially  enjoyed  a  party  at  which 
a  number  of  Bess’s  friends  were  present. 
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To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
note  aloud.  Does  the  class  think  that 
you  have  followed  the  rules?  Correct 


any  errors  that  you  may  have  made  and 
improve  your  note  if  possible  before 
you  hand  in  your  paper. 


6.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

Think  of  some  letter  which  you 
would  like  to  write.  These  questions 
may  help  you: 

i.  Have  you  a  letter  which  should 
be  answered?  Is  there  someone  who 
would  enjoy  a  letter  from  you?  Would 
some  friend  who  has  moved  away  en¬ 
joy  hearing  school  news? 
z.  Is  there  someone  who  has  enter¬ 
tained  you  and  to  whom  you  would 
like  to  send  an  invitation  in  return? 

3.  Is  some  schoolmate  ill?  Would  he 
enjoy  letters  from  your  class? 

4.  Have  you  an  invitation  which 
should  be  answered? 

5.  Has  some  person  done  a  favor  for 
you  or  for  your  class?  You  can  write  a 
note  of  thanks. 

Review  the  rules  for  writing  a  pleas¬ 
ing  letter  of  the  kind  which  you 
choose.  Plan  what  recent  interesting 
items  you  can  include.  Be  careful  to 
write  complete  sentences.  Be  sure 
that  you  say  clearly  what  you  mean. 
Refer  to  the  pattern  letter  on  page  71 
and  to  Betty’s  invitation  on  page  78 
if  you  need  help  in  arranging  your 
letter. 

When  you  have  finished,  check  your 
letter  carefully  to  be  sure  that  it  is  as 
correct  and  interesting  as  you  can 
make  it. 


Then  prepare  an  envelope  for  your 
letter.  Refer  to  page  76  if  you  need 
help. 

Fold  your  letter  correctly  and  insert 
it  in  the  envelope. 

When  your  stationery  is  a  single 
oblong  sheet,  fold  it  in  three  sections, 
the  lower  one  being  folded  up  and  the 
top  one  down.  Then  lift  the  letter 
and  slide  it  into  the  envelope  with  the 
top  fold  toward  the  back  of  the  en¬ 
velope.  See  diagram,  page  zz/\. 

If  you  use  a  double  sheet,  fold  the 
lower  half  over  the  upper  half  so  that 
the  two  halves  of  page  1  face  each 
other.  Slide  your  letter  into  the 
envelope  with  the  crease  at  the  bottom 
of  the  envelope. 

Letting  your  class  help  you 

When  you  wish  to  do  so,  read  your 
letter  to  the  class.  Make  any  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  suggested.  If  you  do 
not  read  your  letter,  think  how  sug¬ 
gestions  given  to  others  might  help 
you  to  improve  your  letter. 

To  do  by  yourself 

Correct  any  mistakes  made  in  your 
letter.  Then  make  a  neat,  correct 
copy,  and  send  your  letter  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  planned. 
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*  *  *  CHAPTER  EIGHT  ★  ★  ★ 


Using  Nouns  and  Pronouns  in  Letters 

i.  Reviewing  What  You  Have  Learned  about  Nouns  That 

Need  Capitals 


To  read  to  yourself 

Perhaps  Jim  Barnes  had  learned 
about  nouns,  just  as  you  have,  but  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  in  which  he 
forgot  some  capital  letters.  As  you 
read  his  letter,  decide  which  words 
you  would  capitalize. 

14  Circuit  avenue 
nashville,  tennessee 
july  15,  1947 

Dear  uncle  Harry, 

On  Saturday,  june  2.0,  my  cousin, 
george  Barnes,  left  denver  to  come  to 
visit  us  in  nashville.  He  made  the 
first  part  of  his  trip  in  an  automo¬ 
bile.  After  he  left  saint  louis  on  the 
mississippi  river,  he  traveled  on  the 
illinois  central  railroad  to  tennessee. 
He  reached  our  home  on  independence 
day  and  is  still  with  us.  Uncle  peter 
and  aunt  Eliza  are  also  here. 

Cousin  george  likes  to  ask  us  about 
history.  He  wanted  to  know  why  the 
fourth  of  july  is  a  holiday.  Kitty  told 
him  that  it  celebrates  the  declaration 
of  independence.  Then  he  asked  her 
where  the  liberty  bell  is  kept.  She 
answered  that  it  is  kept  in  independ¬ 
ence  hall  in  Philadelphia. 

I’ll  tell  you  more  news  next  mon- 
day  when  I  see  you.  Aunt  eliza  wants 
me  to  take  her  to  the  train  now. 

Cordially  yours, 
Jim 


You  have  learned  that 

1.  A  word  is  a  noun  when  it  is  used 
as  a  name. 

2.  A  word  is  a  common  noun  when  it 
is  used  as  a  name  for  any  one  of  a 
whole  class  of  persons,  places,  or 
things. 

3.  A  word  is  a  proper  noun  when  it  is 
used  to  name  a  particular  person, 
place,  or  thing. 

4.  A  proper  noun  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter. 

5.  A  word  added  to  a  proper  noun  to 
make  a  complete  name  also  begins 
with  a  capital  letter. 

Examples:  Peace  of  Paris,  Aunt  Lucy, 
Erie  Railroad,  Mayor  Bell,  President 
Hoover,  Elm  Street,  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  There  are  certain  words  and  abbre¬ 
viations  that  must  begin  with  capital 
letters  as  do  proper  nouns : 

a.  The  word  Miss  and  the  ab¬ 
breviations  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Miss  Harris,  Mr.  Knight 

b.  The  name  of  a  company  or  firm 

Sumner,  Barnard,  and  Company 

c.  The  name  of  a  country  or  of  a 
state 

Brazil,  Mexico,  Texas 

d.  The  name  of  a  special  product 
Boraxit,  Flitter,  Popwheat 
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e.  The  name  of  a  club  or  organiza¬ 
tion 

Community  Club,  Boy  Scouts 

f.  The  name  of  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try 

the  North,  the  South,  the  West 
(But  do  not  use  a  capital  when 
you  are  indicating  a  direction, 
as  in  “I  am  going  south.”) 

g.  The  name  of  a  department  of 
the  government 

State  Department,  Department 
of  the  Interior 

h.  The  name  of  a  famous  object, 
building,  or  document 

Washington  Monument,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  Declaration  of 
Independence 

i.  The  name  of  a  school  subject 
that  is  also  the  name  of  a  na¬ 
tionality 

English,  French,  Italian 

j.  The  name  of  a  race  or  a  reli¬ 
gion,  or  a  great  religious  book, 
or  the  deity 

Caucasian,  Methodist,  Cath¬ 
olic,  Bible,  God 

Note:  Notice  that  the  words  a,  an, 
the ,  and  and ,  and  prepositions, 
like  of,  are  not  capitalized  in 
names  unless  they  stand  first. 
The  Great  Warrior,  James 
the  First,  Treaty  of  Paris 

k.  The  words  in  the  title  of  a 
book  except  a,  an,  the,  and , 
and  prepositions,  unless  one  of 
these  words  stands  first. 

A  History  of  the  United  States, 
Little  Women 


To  write  for  class  discussion 

On  a  piece  of  paper  write  the  head¬ 
ings  Common  Nouns  and  Proper  Nouns. 
List  all  the  common  nouns  in  Jim’s  let¬ 
ter.  Then  list  all  the  proper  nouns  and 
capitalize  them  correctly.  You  should 
have  nine  common  nouns  and  twenty- 
seven  proper  nouns.  Count  two  or 
more  words  used  to  make  a  name  as  one 
proper  noun. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

How  do  you  know  that  a  word  is  a 
noun?  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  a 
common  noun?  How  do  you  know 
that  a  word  is  a  proper  noun?  How  do 
you  tell  the  reader,  “This  word  is  a 
proper  noun’  ’  ?  If  more  than  one  word 
makes  up  a  proper  noun,  what  words 
should  be  capitalized? 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
list  of  common  nouns.  If  some  other 
member  is  asked  to  read  his,  check 
your  list  with  the  one  read.  If  your 
list  does  not  agree  with  his,  apply  the 
test  for  a  common  noun.  If  you  still 
think  your  choice  of  common  nouns 
is  right,  ask  to  have  your  mistake 
explained. 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
list  of  proper  nouns.  Indicate  capital 
letters.  Say,  for  example,  “Front 
Street,  capital  F,  and  capital  S.”  If 
you  are  questioned,  tell  why  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  choice  is  correct. 

To  write  in  class 

Make  a  list  of  the  common  nouns 
and  another  of  the  proper  nouns  in  the 
following  passage.  Capitalize  proper 
nouns  as  you  write  them. 
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The  steamer  Virginia  slid  up  to 
patterson  wharf  in  the  little  village 
of  westport  on  the  coast  of  maine. 
For  years  the  boat  had  been  steaming 
on  casco  bay  and  the  kennebec  river. 
She  had  even  made  trips  down  to 
florida.  Now  captain  barker  felt 
that  her  career  was  finished.  He 
spoke  to  the  engineer.  ‘‘Well,  tom, 
how  are  the  boilers?” 

“Played  out,  captain  barker.  We 
can  carry  enough  steam  to  take  the 
old  Virginia  to  portland  on  a  calm  day. 


She  can  never  steam  through  a  rough 
sea  again.  Rough  weather  on  the 
atlantic  ocean  would  be  too  much  for 
her.” 

To  check  your  choices 

As  your  teacher  reads  the  correct 
lists,  check  your  own  and  correct  er¬ 
rors.  Ask  why  your  choice  is  not 
correct  if  you  do  not  understand  your 
own  errors.  If  you  need  more  practice, 
turn  to  Exercise  II,  A,  page  99. 


l.  Forming  Plurals  of  Nouns  Correctly 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 
You  already  know  that 

1.  When  a  noun  names  only  one 
person,  place,  or  thing  it  is 
singular  in  number. 

2.  When  it  names  more  than 
one,  it  is  plural  in  number. 

Prepare  a  piece  of  paper  ready  for 
two  columns  of  words,  one  headed 
Singular  and  the  other  Plural.  List 
under  the  proper  heading  the  nouns  in 
the  following  passage: 

The  squirrel  dashed  down  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  seized  a  short  piece  of 
an  ear  of  corn  with  some  kernels. 
Holding  it  between  one  paw  and  his 
side,  he  somehow  managed  to  scurry 
up  the  tree  until  he  reached  a  rather 
high  limb.  Settling  on  his  haunches, 
he  held  the  cob  between  his  paws  and 
dug  his  teeth  into  the  food.  Exactly 
as  a  person  would  do,  he  ate  the  kernels 
from  end  to  end.  Not  a  particle  of 
food  was  left.  He  dropped  the  cob 
and  with  a  wave  of  his  tail  made  his 


way  along  the  branches  into  the 
woods. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the 
lists  of  nouns  which  you  have  written. 
Listen  while  others  read  their  lists, 
and  check  yours.  Be  ready  to  suggest 
corrections,  if  you  think  anyone  has 
made  a  mistake. 

To  read  and  observe  carefully 

The  plural  of  most  nouns  is 
formed  regularly,  by  adding  s 
or  es  to  the  singular. 


pen 

clock 

motto 

pens 

clocks 

mottoes 

Nouns  ending  in  s, 

,  sh ,  ch ,  x,  or 

z  have 
plural. 

es  added 

to  form  the 

mass 

church 

buzz 

masses 

churches 

buzzes 

bush 

box 

bushes 

boxes 
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A  few  nouns  ending  in  o  add  es 
to  form  the  plural 


potato 

tomato 

echo 

potatoes 

tomatoes 

echoes 

hero 

mosquito 

cargo 

heroes 

mosquitoes 

cargoes 

Nouns  ending  in  y  with  a  conso¬ 

nant  (any  letter  except  a,  e,  i,  o, 

u)  before  it  change 

y  to  i  and 

add  es  to  form  the  plural. 

lady 

city 

company 

ladies 

cities 

companies 

party 

story 

folly 

parties 

stories 

follies 

Many  nouns  ending 

in  /  or  fe 

change  /  to  v  and 

add  es  to 

form  the  plural. 

life 

knife 

calf 

lives 

knives 

calves 

wharf 

wife 

self 

wharves 

wives 

selves 

Some  nouns  form  the  plural  ir¬ 
regularly  by  changing  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  singular. 

tooth  woman 

teeth  women 

man  gentleman 

men  gentlemen 

To  practice  with  your  class 
John  has  taken  a  trip  to  the  country 
and  has  much  to  tell  in  his  letters 
home.  He  needs  to  know  how  to 
form  the  plurals  of  the  nouns  printed 
in  italics  in  the  letter  below. 

Dear  Folks, 

On  my  way  I  went  through  two 
large  city.  There  were  many  man 
and  woman  on  the  streets.  I  passed 


two  beautiful  church  and  saw  a  parade 
in  honor  of  the  hero  returned  from  an 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I 
wondered  at  all  the  people  riding  on 
great  bus.  Along  the  wharf  were 
vessels  with  cargo  from  many  country. 

On  Uncle  Jack’s  farm  I  saw  mass  of 
flower  in  bed  around  the  house.  In  the 
barn  were  cow  and  calf.  The  garden 
interested  me  because  the  tomato  were 
green  instead  of  red,  as  I  had  always 
seen  them  in  the  city.  Potato ,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  grew  in  the  ground.  The 
only  things  which  I  did  not  like  were 
the  fly  around  the  barn  and  the  mos¬ 
quito  which  sometimes  got  into  the 
house  at  night.  Perhaps  they  came 
down  one  of  the  chimney  which  lead 
up  from  the  big  fireplace. 

I  shall  be  seeing  you  soon. 

Affectionately, 

John 

As  you  are  asked  to  help,  tell  how 
John  should  spell  the  plural  of  each 
noun  in  italics. 

To  write  in  class 

As  your  teacher  reads  the  following 
list  of  words,  write  on  your  paper  the 
plural  of  each  word  as  you  would  spell 
it  in  a  letter  of  your  own. 


bush 

tooth 

monkey 

princess 

box 

child 

fox 

baby 

life 

mouse 

dish 

echo 

self 

party 

battery 

story 

Jones 

sash 

heroine 

guess 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  list  as  your  teacher  or  a 
classmate  reads  the  correct  spellings. 
Correct  your  errors  and  study  the  cor¬ 
rect  forms. 


mouse 

mice 

child 

children 
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3 .  Using  Possessives  Correctly 


To  read  and  remember 

What  number  is  each  of  these  words: 
boy,  man,  Mary,  Mr.  Jones? 

To  show  possession  or  ownership, 
you  should  write  the  boy' s  hat ,  a  man  s 
job ,  Mary' s  dress,  Mr.  Jones' s  home. 

To  show  possession  by  a  singu¬ 
lar  noun,  add  an  apostrophe  (’) 
and  s. 

What  number  are  these  words:  boys, 
men,  children,  foxes? 

To  show  possession  or  ownership 
you  should  write  the  boys'  hats,  the  men  s 
club,  the  children's  room,  the  foxes'  dens. 

To  show  possession  by  a  plural 
noun  which  ends  in  s,  add  an 
apostrophe.  If  the  plural  noun 
does  not  end  in  s,  add  an  apos¬ 
trophe  and  an  s. 

These  rules  are  easy  to  learn.  You 
probably  know  them  already.  Now 
see  how  quickly  you  can  form  a  habit 
of  following  them  so  that  you  will 
write  what  you  mean  when  you  want 
to  show  possession. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  letter.  Change 
each  noun  in  italics  into  the  form 
which  shows  possession. 

Dear  Helen, 

Last  night  I  met  my  friends  at  Mary 
apartment  and  went  to  a  costume 
party.  It  was  given  by  my  sister  club 
at  Gloria  James  home. 

The  boys  and  girls  costumes  were 
amusing.  Bradley  Jefferson  mask  could 


not  hide  his  squeaky  voice.  We  knew 
him  at  once  and  laughed  at  his  police¬ 
man  hat  and  badge.  Kate  Lyons  dress 
was  black.  She  had  a  witch  pointed 
hat  and  carried  a  broom  to  ride  on. 
Justin  Barnes  sister  dress  did  not  fit 
him.  He  is  very  fat.  He  should 
have  worn  Martha  Farrell  clothes. 

Mrs.  James  refreshments  were  very 
good.  Mr.  James  helped  to  serve  us. 
He  wore  a  baker  cap  and  a  butcher  long 
white  apron. 

Sally  and  I  stayed  with  Mary  for 
the  night.  Tomorrow  I  am  going 
with  Mary  to  her  uncle  home  at 
Thompson  Corner.  Please  write  to  me. 

With  love, 
Amanda 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

How  is  the  possessive  singular  of  a 
noun  formed?  Do  the  examples  show 
that  a  singular  ending  in  s  may  show 
possession  just  as  other  singular  nouns 
do?  In  what  two  ways  can  plural 
nouns  be  made  to  show  possession? 
What  mistake  do  people  often  make 
when  they  are  writing  possessives? 

If  you  are  asked,  read  aloud  part  or 
all  of  the  letter  which  you  copied. 
Spell  the  possessive  forms  by  saying, 
“M-a-r-y  apostrophe  s  ”  for  Mary’s. 

Help  to  discuss  any  forms  about 
which  the  class  does  not  agree.  Cor¬ 
rect  any  errors  you  have  made. 

To  write  in  class 

The  possessive  form  of  a  noun  is 
convenient.  You  can  show  possession 
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by  writing  the  den  of  the  bear  instead  of 
the  bears  den.  How  tiresome  it  would 
be  always  to  have  to  use  five  words 
instead  of  three  each  time  you  wanted 
to  show  possession. 

As  you  copy  the  following  sentences, 
use  a  possessive  form  for  each  under¬ 
lined  group  of  words, 

i.  We  had  at  last  found  the  den  of  the 
bear. 

z.  The  guess  of  John  had  proved  cor¬ 
rect. 

3.  He  had  told  us  that  he  thought  the 
den  was  among  the  rocks  in  the  woods 
of  his  grandfather. 

4.  The  shout  of  Fred  brought  us  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  found  the  tracks  of 
the  bear  in  the  snow. 


5.  Then  we  noticed  that  the  tracks  of 
the  bear  led  only  into  the  den. 

6.  “He  has  gone  in  for  a  nap  of  three 
months,”  said  the  father  of  Philip. 
“I  think  that  we  must  leave  him  to 
his  sleep  of  the  winter.” 

7.  “What  shall  we  do  then?”  asked 
the  little  brother  of  Philip. 

8.  “We  can  think  about  that  next 
March,”  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

To  check  your  work 

As  your  teacher  reads  the  sentences, 
spelling  the  correct  forms  for  posses- 
sives,  check  your  work  and  correct 
your  errors. 

More  practice,  if  you  need  it,  can  be 
found  in  Exercise  B  on  page  100. 


4.  Words  and  Groups  of  Words  That  Are  Set  Off  by  Commas 


To  read  to  yourself 

Walter  has  written  a  letter  in  which 
he  has  used  the  following  sentences: 

1.  You  know,  Ted,  I  have  been  here 
for  two  months. 

z.  Please  tell  me  when  you  are  leav¬ 
ing,  Ted. 

3.  Bob  Thorpe,  my  roommate,  lives 
in  Kingston. 

4.  Yesterday  we  went  to  Hinesdale, 
the  county  seat. 

5.  Mr.  Dalton  himself  conducted  the 
trip. 

6.  My  cousin  June  called  to  see  us 
last  Monday. 

7.  For  lunch  we  had  ham  sandwiches, 
lettuce  salad,  chocolate  cake,  and 
ginger  ale. 

8.  Willis  Moulton,  Stuart  Henderson, 


and  I  arrived  before  the  others  of  the 
party. 

You  have  learned  that 

1.  A  noun  used  in  a  sentence  to 
speak  to  someone  by  name  is 
called  a  noun  of  address. 

2.  A  word  or  group  of  words  put 
after  a  noun  to  explain  it  is 
called  an  ap positive. 

3.  Three  or  more  words  or 
groups  of  words  all  used  alike 
in  a  sentence  are  said  to  be  in 
a  series. 

Which  words  in  Walter’s  sentences 
are  nouns  of  address?  Which  words 
or  groups  of  words  are  appositives? 
Which  sentences  contain  words  used 
in  series?  Are  all  appositives  set  off 
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by  commas?  What  difference  can 
you  observe  between  those  which  are 
set  off  and  those  which  are  not? 

Working  together 

Help  your  class  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  asked. 

With  the  aid  of  other  members  of 
your  class,  state  three  rules  for  the  use 
of  commas  with  nouns  of  address,  ap- 
positives,  and  words  in  series.  As  a 
member  of  the  class  writes  these  rules 
on  the  blackboard,  take  your  part  in 
dictating  the  rules.  Check  your  rules 
by  the  questions  on  page  88  which  you 
have  just  answered.  When  your  class 
is  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the 
rules,  copy  them  into  your  notebook. 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
one  of  the  following  sentences.  Tell 
where  commas  are  needed  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  why. 
i.  Jim  why  do  you  say  that? 
z.  My  favorite  tree  a  huge  elm  shel¬ 
ters  the  house. 

3.  We  lost  Mary  just  in  the  last  inn¬ 
ing. 

4.  Susan  herself  does  not  believe  us. 

5.  The  riders  went  over  water  courses 
hayfields  garden  patches  and  rail  fences. 

6.  Have  you  seen  Manto  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  menagerie? 

7.  How  many  have  you  found  Grace? 

8.  You  yourself  have  often  been  there. 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences  and 
put  in  the  necessary  commas.  Write 
in  parentheses  after  each  sentence  the 
name  of  the  part  which  you  punctu¬ 
ated  —  noun  of  address,  appositive,  or 
series.  If  no  commas  are  necessary, 
put  down  the  number  of  the  sentence 
and  write  after  it  none. 

1.  When  can  you  come  Elsie? 

1.  Hay  carts  lumber  wagons  and  ox 
teams  are  often  seen  here. 

3 .  Please  telephone  to  me  Jerry  when 
you  arrive. 

4.  I  thought  that  Jennie  herself  would 
find  it. 

5.  Father  put  an  axe  a  saw  a  shovel 
and  a  crowbar  into  the  car. 

6.  Will  you  please  come  today  Mrs. 
Hamilton? 

7.  Rex  our  sheepdog  won  first  place 
in  the  show. 

8.  Please  bring  your  friend  Judith  with 
you. 

9.  Helen  where  did  you  leave  my 
coat? 

10.  Yes  Mr.  Post  I  am  leaving  now. 
Correct  your  paper  as  your  teacher 

reads  the  sentence  with  correct  punctu- 
•ation.  Put  a  circle  like  this  (7)  around 
any  comma  that  you  put  in  or  take 
out.  If  you  need  more  practice,  do 
Exercise  D  on  page  100. 


5.  Using  Pronouns  Correctly  in  Letters 
To  read  and  think  over 

June  Colby  sat  frowning  at  the  letter  “What’s  the  trouble,  June?’’  asked 
she  had  been  reading.  her  mother. 
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“I  do  like  to  hear  from  Grace,” 
June  explained.  “But  I  wish  that  she 
would  say  correctly  what  she  means. 

I  just  can’t  help  noticing  all  the  mis¬ 
takes  she  makes.” 

Here  is  Grace’s  letter.  She  has  used 
many  pronouns  incorrectly.  What 
changes  would  you  make  in  her  letter? 

Dear  June, 

Betty  and  me  went  to  town  yester¬ 
day.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  she  and  I  in 
his  car.  We  made  the  whole  sixty 
miles  in  an  hour.  The  only  passengers 
were  Betty  and  me. 

Betty  she  wanted  to  go  shopping. 

I  was  willing  because  I  wanted  to  see 
the  new  store.  It  really  is  wonderful. 
Every  floor  is  light  and  bright.  I 
guess  that  one  of  the  clerks  liked 
Betty  and  I.  She  took  us  around  her 
floor.  The  dresses  they  were  beauti¬ 
ful,  better  than  the  ones  Mrs.  Harris 
sold  last  winter.  They  said  that  they 
would  fit  she  and  I.  We  should  like 
to  have  had  them. 

We  had  our  lunch  in  the  basement 
of  the  store.  Mr.  Lincoln  he  found  us 
there  and  took  us  home.  Us  girls 
were  both  grateful  to  him.  He  will 
take  Betty  and  I  again  some  day. 

Have  you  seen  Herbert  and  Jack 
lately?  Brothers  don’t  write  very 
often.  You  and  me  agree  about  that.* 
The  good  writers  are  you  and  me. 

I’ll  see  you  next  week. 

With  love, 

Grace 

You  have  learned  some  facts  about 
pronouns. 

1.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in 

place  of  a  noun. 

2.  Since  a  pronoun  takes  the 


place  of  a  noun,  it  must  point 
clearly  to  some  noun  already 
spoken  or  written. 

3.  Do  not  use  immediately  af¬ 
ter  a  noun  a  pronoun  that  stands 
for  it. 

Wrong:  Mr.  Smith  he  talked  to  us. 
Correct:  Mr.  Smith  talked  to  us. 

Here  are  some  other  facts  to  remem¬ 
ber. 

1.  Pronouns  are  troublesome  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  have  different 
forms  for  the  nominative  and  accusa¬ 
tive,  or  objective,  cases. 

2.  The  forms  7,  we,  she ,  he,  and 
they  are  in  the  nominative 
case.  This  is  the  correct  case 
to  use  as  the  subject. 

3.  The  forms  me,  us,  her,  him , 
and  them  are  in  the  accusative, 
or  objective ,  case.  This  is  the 
correct  case  to  use  as  the  direct 
object  of  a  verb. 

4.  The  forms  you  and  it  are 
alike  in  the  nominative  and  ac¬ 
cusative,  or  objective,  cases. 
They  do  not  cause  trouble. 

The  following  sentences  are  correct 
because  the  correct  cases  have  been 
used  as  subjects  and  direct  objects: 

1.  She  and  I  often  write  to  each  other. 
2..  We  and  they  are  cousins. 

3.  He  and  his  brother  have  moved 
away. 

4.  Mrs.  Henry  wants  her  and  me. 

5 .  The  train  carried  us  and  them  to  the 
fair. 

6.  The  searchers  at  last  found  him  in 
the  woods. 

The  nominative  case  forms  are  also 
correct  as  predicate  nominatives. 
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The  predicate  nominative  is  a 
word  which  stands  in  the  predi¬ 
cate  and  means  the  same  as  or 
describes  the  subject. 

Here  are  examples: 
i .  The  winner  was  I. 

Zy  The  winner  was  she. 

3 .  The  last  to  come  was  he. 

4.  The  only  ones  in  the  room  were 
they. 

5.  The  first  to  come  were  we. 

6.  The  next  leaders  will  be  you  and  I. 

Read  Grace’s  letter  again.  When 
you  find  a  pronoun,  decide  whether  it 
is  used  as  a  subject,  direct  object,  or 
predicate  nominative.  Then  decide 
whether  the  correct  case  of  the  pronoun 
has  been  used.  If  not,  prepare  to  tell 
your  class  what  case  should  have  been 
used  and  what  the  correct  form  is. 

For  example,  read  this  sentence:  Us 
and  they  will  take  you  and  she  with  us. 

Us  is  part  of  the  compound  subject. 
The  nominative  form  we  should  have 
been  used.  They  is  part  of  the  subject. 
They  is  correct  because  they  is  a  nomi¬ 
native  form.  You  is  a  direct  object  of 
will  take.  You  is  correct  because  you  is 
an  accusative,  or  objective,  case  form. 
She  is  also  a  direct  object  of  will  take. 
She  is  not  correct  because  she  is  a  nom¬ 
inative  case  form.  The  accusative  case 
her  should  be  used. 

Look  at  this  sentence:  The  losers 
were  him  and  I. 

Him  is  used  as  a  predicate  nomi¬ 
native.  Him  is  not  correct  because  the 
nominative  case  he  must  be  used.  I  is 
also  a  predicate  nominative.  I  is  cor¬ 
rect  because  it  is  nominative  case. 


To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  a  pronoun?  To  what  must 
a  pronoun  always  point?  Why  is  the 
sentence  “John  he  found  the  money” 
incorrect?  What  pronoun  forms  are  in 
the  nominative  case?  What  forms  are 
in  the  accusative  case?  What  is  a  di¬ 
rect  object?  What  is  a  predicate  nom¬ 
inative?  What  pronoun  forms  are  cor¬ 
rect  as  predicate  nominatives? 

As  you  are  asked,  read  one  or  more 
sentences  of  Grace’s  letter.  Tell  what 
changes  you  would  make  and  why. 

To  test  yourself 

Think  which  word  is  correct  in  each 
blank  in  the  following  letter.  Decide 
whether  a  pronoun  is  used  as  subject, 
direct  object,  or  predicate  nominative. 
Then  think  whether  a  nominative  or 
objective  case  form  is  correct. 

Dear  Jim, 

Rufus  and  1  (I,  me)  had  an  adven¬ 

ture  yesterday.  ..2  -  (He,  Him)  and 

3  (I,  me)  went  with  a  party  to  the 
old  gold  mine. 

The  only  boys  to  go  in  at  first  were 

4  (he,  him)  and  — L_  (I,  me).  6 
(He,  Him)  and  .  (I,  me)  carried  our 
flashlights .  We  did  not  use  8  (they, 
them)  at  first.  The  entrance  to  the 
mine  is  light.  Soon  9  (he,  him)  and 

10  -  (I,  me)  were  in  so  far  that  it  was 
dark.  Then  Rufus  found  that  his 
flashlight  would  not  work.  Mine 
gave  very  little  light. 

Some  drops  of  water  hit  _LL  (he, 
him)  and  12  (I,  me)  in  the  face.  _ii_ 
(He,  Him)  and  14  (I,  me)  both 

jumped. 

Rufe  asked,  “Are  you  scared?” 

“No,”  I  said.  “The  water  didn’t 
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hurt  you  or  JJL (I,  me).  Let’s  go  on.” 
We  came  to  a  big  pool  of  water  across 
the  path.  The  water  16  (it,  no  pro¬ 
noun)  was  black.  Both  of  us  dropped 
in  stones.  It  sounded  deep.  The 
pool  17  (it,  no  pronoun)  was  too 
broad  to  jump  over.  We  turned  back. 
Just  then  I  dropped  my  flashlight.  I 
heard  it  roll  into  the  pool. 

What  shall  you  and  18  (I,  me)  do 
now?”  I  asked  Rufe. 

‘‘Let’s  sit  down  and  wait,”  Rufe 
said.  ‘‘The  others  will  come  soon.” 

We  sat  down.  Then  we  heard  steps. 

‘‘I  see  shadows,”  someone  said. 

‘‘The  shadows  are  Rufe  and  JL2_(I, 
me),”  I  yelled. 

A  light  came  around  a  corner. 
“The  shadows  are  20  (they,  them) 
all  right,”  Arthur  said.  ‘‘Come  out.” 

Rufe  and  21  (I,  me)  went  out. 


Some  day  22  (he,  him)  and  23  (I, 
me)  will  try  the  trip  again. 

Your  friend, 

Ray 

Number  a  paper  i  through  13.  At 
the  top  of  your  paper  put  three  head¬ 
ings:  Correct  word.  Case,  Use.  In  the 
first  column  put  the  correct  form  to  fill 
each  blank.  Under  Case  write  the 
name  of  the  case  form  which  is  correct. 
Under  Use  tell  how  the  pronoun  is  used 
by  writing  subject,  direct  object,  or  -predi¬ 
cate  nominative. 

To  check  your  work 

Correct  your  paper  as  your  teacher 
or  one  of  your  classmates  reads  the  cor¬ 
rect  word,  its  case,  and  its  use.  Ask 
about  words  which  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  If  necessary,  use  Exercise  E 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  NINE  ★  ★ 


Using  Correct  Words  and  Sentences  in  Lettets 


i.  Using  the  Verbs  lie,  lay,  sit,  set 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  already  learned  that  lie 
means  recline.  The  book  lies  on  the 
table.  The  form  that  means  action 
in  the  past  is  lay.  The  book  lay  on 
the  table.  The  form  lain  used  with  a 
helping  word  like  has,  have,  or  had 
shows  action  in  the  past.  The  book 
had  lain  on  the  table  for  a  week. 

The  verb  lay  means  put  or  place. 
He  lays  the  book  on  the  table.  Its 
past  form  is  laid.  He  laid  the  book 
on  the  table.  Its  past  form  with  a 
helping  word  is  laid.  He  had  laid  the 
book  on  the  table. 

Sit  means  rest  or  stay.  We  sit  in  the 
third  row  in  Assembly.  Its  past  form 
is  sat.  Its  past  form  with  a  helping 
word  is  sat. 

Set  means  put  or  place.  We  set  the 
vase  on  the  mantel.  Its  past  form  is 
set.  Its  past  form  with  a  helping  word 
is  set. 

To  read  aloud  to  your  class 

Read  one  of  the  following  sentences 
aloud  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so. 
Choose  the  correct  form  to  use  as  you 
read. 

i.  The  snow  (has  laid,  has  lain)  on 
the  ground  for  a  month, 
i.  My  new  lamp  (sets,  sits)  on  my 
desk. 

3 .  This  book  (has  laid,  has  lain)  here 
for  an  hour. 


4.  Michael  (has  set,  has  sat)  still. 

3.  On  the  rug  (lays,  lies)  my  dog. 

6.  Has  this  hat  been  (laid,  lain)  here 
by  one  of  you? 

7.  The  sick  deer  (had  laid,  had  lain) 
down  at  last. 

8.  Has  this  box  been  (sitting,  setting) 
here  very  long? 

These  men  (lie,  lay )  pipes;  the 
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9-  Don’t  (sit,  set)  down  until  you  are 
told  to  do  so. 

io.  Please  (sit,  set)  here  and  wait. 

To  test  yourself 

On  your  paper  place  the  numbers  of 
the  blanks  in  the  following  letter. 
After  each  number  place  the  form  of 
lie  or  lay  which  you  would  use  in 
the  blank. 

Dear  Jack, 

The  mailman  must  have  1  your 
letter  in  our  mailbox  yesterday.  I 
knew  that  it  had  2  there  overnight. 
It  was  wet  from  the  rain  this  morning. 
I  had  to  3  it  on  the  radiator  to  dry. 
It  4  there  an  hour. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  5  your  hat 
in  our  car.  It  6  there  on  the  seat 
when  we  reached  home.  I  have  7 
it  in  my  room.  Next  week  we  can 
bring  it  to  you.  It  8  where  I  must 
see  it  and  remember  it. 

Be  sure  that  you  9  down  and  rest 
every  afternoon.  You  must  get  your 
strength  back.  I  had  to  10  down 
every  afternoon  for  a  month  last  year. 

I  shall  11  this  letter  on  the  table. 
Father  will  know  that  I  have  12  it 
there  to  be  mailed.  Mother  is  calling 
me.  She  says  that  the  grocer  has  13 
the  groceries  on  the  steps.  They  have 
14  there  an  hour.  I  must  get  them. 

I  will  see  you  next  week. 

Cordially  yours. 

Bill 

Turn  your  paper  over  and  number  it 
to  correspond  with  the  sentences  in 
the  following  letter  from  Mabel  to 
Sue.  Write  opposite  each  number  the 
form  of  sit  or  set  which  Mabel  should 
use. 


Dear  Sue, 

Did  you  1  my  clock  back  an  hour 
yesterday?  Perhaps  you  played  a  joke 
on  me.  Anyway  I  2  up  reading  un¬ 
til  ten  o’clock.  Then  mother  came  in. 
She  looked  at  the  clock  and  3  it 
ahead  to  eleven.  I  was  sent  to  bed  in 
a  hurry. 

We  have  4  out  the  tomatoes  in 
our  garden.  The  packages  of  flower 
seeds  still  5  .  on  the  shelf.  You  said 
that  I  would  not  plant  them  today. 
You  were  right.  I  had  to  go  down 
town  and  6  for  my  picture.  The 
photographer  7  .  me  in  four  different 
positions.  I  have  not  8  still  so  long 
in  a  month! 

A  tramp  came  and  9  on  our  door¬ 
step  this  morning.  He  must  have  10 
there  for  an  hour.  Mother  gave  him 
a  sandwich.  Father  wanted  to  11 
him  to  work.  The  tramp  said  that  he 
wanted  to  12_  still.  Father  told  him 
to  go  along. 

My  new  hat  does  not  13  well  on 
my  head.  I  have  tried  it  every  way. 
I  shall  14  it  away  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Now  I  have  13  writing  as  long  as 
I  can.  Marie  is  calling  me  to  go  out. 
Write  me  all  the  news  about  yourself. 

Lovingly, 

Mabel 

To  check  your  choice 

Read  aloud  a  paragraph  of  one  of 
these  letters  if  your  teacher  asks  you  to 
do  so.  While  others  are  reading,  check 
your  list  of  words  carefully.  If  you 
do  not  understand,  ask  your  teacher 
why  your  choice  was  wrong. 

Correct  your  errors  before  you  hand 
in  your  paper. 
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will  be  able  to  (learn, 
teach^)  Biff  other  tricks 1 


To  practice  aloud 

If  you  made  errors  on  the  test,  prac¬ 
tice  reading  the  letters  from  Bill  and 
Mabel,  choosing  the  form  in  each  case 
that  seems  correct  to  you.  Ask  a 
classmate  or  your  teacher  to  listen  to 
you. 

If  you  made  no  errors,  write  ten  sen¬ 


tences  in  which  a  form  of  lie  or  lay, 
sit  or  set  should  be  used.  Your  class 
will  use  these  sentences  when  addi¬ 
tional  drill  is  needed. 


z.  Using  can  and  may,  teach  and  learn 


To  read  to  yourself 

Probably  you  remember  that : 

The  word  can  is  used  when  you 
mean  that  a  person  is  able  to 
do  something  or  when  you  are 
asking  if  he  is  able  to  do  it. 
May  is  used  when  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  or  giving  permission. 


Can  Jerry  go  rowing  means  Is  Jerry 
able  to  go  rowing. 

May  Jerry  go  rowing  means  Will  you 
allow  Jerry  to  go  rowing. 

The  verb  teach  means  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  show  a  person  how 
something  is  done. 
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The  verb  learn  means  to  find  out 
from  someone  else  or  by  your¬ 
self  what  something  means  or 
how  to  do  something. 

Herbert  taught  me  to  swim. 

I  learned  how  to  swim. 

The  past  form  of  teach  is  taught. 
The  past  form  with  a  helping  word  is 
taught. 

The  past  form  of  learn  is  learned. 
The  past  form  with  a  helping  word  is 
learned. 

To  test  yourself 

Read  Bob’s  letter  to  his  brother. 
Think  which  form  you  would  choose 
to  fill  each  numbered  blank. 

Dear  Chuck, 

Has  Spider  1  (taught,  learned)  his 
dog  to  sit  up  yet?  I  have  been  2 
(teaching,  learning)  Biff  to  jump  over 
a  stick  that  I  hold  out.  For  a  while 
he  kept  running  under  it.  Then  I 
put  a  chair  on  its  side  under  the  stick. 
Peggy  held  a  cookie  on  the  other  side. 
Biff  jumped  to  get  it.  Now  I  have 
3  (taught,  learned)  him  to  jump 
without  the  chair  under  the  stick. 
Father  says  that  Biff  surely  4  (can, 
may)  learn  other  tricks.  5  (Can, 
May)  I  use  your  camera?  I  want  to 
get  a  picture  of  Biff  jumping.  I  6 
(can,  may)  pay  for  the  film.  I  have 
saved  enough  money.  Please  say  that 
I  7  (can,  may)  use  it. 

Has  Uncle  Tom  _JL_ (learned,  taught) 
you  to  shoot  yet?  He  promised  to  9 
(teach,  learn)  me  this  summer.  He 
said  that  I  must  10  (teach,  learn)  my¬ 
self  to  be  more  careful  about  forgetting 
things  first. 

Father  says  that  I  11  (can,  may)  go 


to  the  movies  tomorrow.  I  want  to 
see  Men  of  the  West.  At  the  afternoon 
show  I  12  (can,  may)  get  in  for  ten 
cents.  Harold  White’s  mother  says 
that  he  13  (can,  may)  go  with  me. 
He  I4  (can,  may)  earn  the  money  by 
helping  her  in  the  morning. 

Ask  Uncle  Tom  whether  I  15  (can, 
may)  ride  the  tractor  when  I  come. 

As  ever. 

Bob 

To  write  by  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond  to 
the  blanks  in  the  letter.  Then  put 
opposite  each  number  the  proper  word 
to  fill  the  blank. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Read  one  or  more  sentences  of  this 
letter,  as  your  teacher  directs.  Use 
the  correct  word  to  fill  each  blank. 
If  you  are  not  reading,  check  your 
choice  and  make  corrections  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

To  -practice  aloud 

If  you  made  no  errors,  write  ten  sen¬ 
tences  in  which  can  or  may,  teach  or 
learn  should  be  used.  Your  class  will 
use  these  sentences  when  additional 
drill  is  needed.  If  you  made  errors, 
read  the  following  sentences  aloud, 
choosing  the  form  which  seems  cor¬ 
rect  to  you.  Ask  your  teacher  or  a 
classmate  to  listen  as  you  read. 

Choose  can  or  may  to  fill  the  blanks : 

1.  Ted, - I  go  with  you  this  after¬ 
noon?  Yes,  you -  if  you -  be 

ready  at  two  o’clock. 

2..  -  I  borrow  your  dictionary, 

Nellie?  Yes,  you  - .  Please  re- 
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turn  it  at  the  end  of  the  next  period. 

3.  Did  you  ask  Miss  Brown  whether 

the  club - meet  in  her  room  today? 

Yes,  I  did.  She  says  that  she - let 

us  use  it,  but  we -  not  erase  any¬ 

thing  on  the  blackboards. 

4.  Mr.  Patton, - we  help  you  with 

the  experiment?  Yes,  you  - .  I 

- use  two  helpers. 

5.  Did  you  say  that  I  -  borrow 

your  bicycle?  Yes,  you  -  if  you 

- ride  it  without  falling  too  often. 

Choose  some  form  of  teach  or  learn 
to  fill  each  blank. 

1.  Has  your  sister  -  you  how  to 

bake  a  pie  yet?  No,  I  had  to - by 

watching  Mother. 


2..  Don’t -  the  kitten  to  jump  on 

the  table.  She  will  have  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  if  she  does.  I  hope  that  she  will 
not - by  herself. 

3.  I  have - my  sister  to  make  beds 

as  nurses  do.  She - very  quickly. 

4.  Who  -  you  to  draw  like  that? 

Miss  Harris  tried  to  -  me,  but  I 

couldn’t  - . 

3.  Please  -  yourself  to  talk  more 

quietly.  I  have  had  to  -  myself 

to  use  a  softer  voice,  but  I  still  forget 
and  find  myself  shouting. 

If  you  make  an  error  in  reading  one 
of  these  sentences,  practice  reading  the 
sentence  correctly  to  yourself  until  the 
correct  form  sounds  natural  to  you. 


Using  Better  Sentences  in  Letters 


To  read  to  yourself 

Which  of  the  following  passages 
would  you  more  enjoy  reading? 

Some  men  came  to  dig  up  a  pipe  in 
front  of  our  house  and  they  worked  all 
day  and  at  night  had  the  trench  dug 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  leave 
they  put  up  a  fence  around  the  hole 
and  hung  red  lanterns  on  it.  Just 
after  dark  the  lanterns  went  out  and 
the  street  was  very  dark  and  drivers 
of  automobiles  could  not  see  the  fence 
until  they  were  close  to  it  and  one 
automobile  was  going  so  fast  that  the 
driver  could  not  stop  it  in  time  and  it 
plunged  into  the  hole. 

Some  men  came  to  dig  up  a  pipe  in 
front  of  our  house.  They  worked  all 
day  and  at  night  had  the  trench  dug. 
When  they  were  ready  to  leave  they 
put  up  a  fence  around  the  hole  and 


hung  red  lanterns  on  it.  After  dark 
the  lanterns  went  out.  The  street  was 
very  dark.  Drivers  of  automobiles 
could  not  see  the  fence  until  they  were 
close  to  it.  One  automobile  was  going 
so  fast  that  the  driver  could  not  stop  it 
in  time.  It  plunged  into  the  hole. 

Probably  you,  like  other  people,  get 
tired  of  reading  or  hearing  sentences 
that  are  strung  together  by  and. 

When  a  sentence  has  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate,  you  may  use 
and  or  but  to  connect  the  parts 
of  the  predicate.  You  must  not 
use  and  to  string  sentences  to¬ 
gether. 

Can  you  find  the  two  sentences  in 
the  second  version  which  have  com¬ 
pound  predicates? 
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To  read  to  yourself  and  then  aloud  in  class 

Read  the  following  passage  from 
Carl’s  letter  to  his  friend  Kendall. 
Decide  which  ands  should  be  left  out. 

Dear  Kendall, 

It  was  good  of  you  to  tell  me  about 
your  trip  and  I  enjoyed  your  letter 
very  much  and  you  know  that  I  wish 
I  could  have  been  with  you. 

On  Monday  I  had  an  adventure  of 
my  own  and  it  was  exciting  while  it 
lasted.  Just  after  dark  I  was  crossing 
Fourth  Street  and  a  brick  had  been 
knocked  out  of  the  pavement  and  I  did 
not  see  the  hole  and  put  my  foot  right 
into  it  and  my  foot  stuck  fast  and  then 
the  lights  changed  and  the  automobiles 
began  to  come  and  tooted  their  horns 
at  me  and  I  couldn’t  move  and  the 
harder  I  tried  the  more  my  foot  hurt. 
A  man  ran  out  and  tried  to  help  me 
and  he  pulled  at  my  leg  until  I  yelled 
and  then  he  stooped  down  and  cut  the 
back  of  my  shoe  and  I  pulled  my  foot 
out  and  after  the  lights  changed  again 
the  man  went  out  and  got  my  shoe  for 
me  and  my  leg  still  hurts  a  little  and 
next  time  I’ll  watch  where  I  step. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Carl 

To  test  yourself 

Read  the  following  paragraph  and 
decide  where  the  word  and  should  be 
left  out  because  it  is  used  to  string 
sentences  together. 

The  crash  of  the  falling  automobile 
attracted  a  crowd  of  people  and  some¬ 
one  called  an  ambulance  and  several 
men  climbed  down  into  the  hole  and 
helped  the  driver  get  out  of  the  car 
and  he  was  not  hurt.  In  a  few  minutes 


the  ambulance  clanged  up  and  two  men 
in  white  jumped  out  and  brought  a 
stretcher  to  the  hole  and  when  they 
found  that  no  one  was  hurt  they  put 
the  stretcher  back  and  drove  away  and 
soon  after  they  were  gone  a  wrecking 
car  came  and  a  man  fastened  a  chain 
to  the  automobile  in  the  hole  and  then 
that  man  and  the  driver  of  the  wreck¬ 
ing  car  turned  two  cranks  and  pulled 
up  the  automobile  and  it  was  badly 
damaged  and  men  in  the  wrecking  car 
hooked  on  the  chain  in  a  different 
place  and  lifted  the  front  wheels  and 
then  they  climbed  into  their  car  and 
towed  the  wrecked  automobile  away 
and  the  man  who  owned  the  car  rode 
with  them  and  soon  two  men  from  the 
water  department  came  and  put  up  the 
fence  and  lighted  the  lanterns  again. 

Copy  the  passage  which  you  have 
just  read.  Leave  out  the  word  and 
where  it  is  used  to  string  sentences 
together.  Begin  each  sentence  with 
a  capital  letter  and  end  it  with  the 
correct  punctuation  mark.  Underline 
the  sentences  in  which  you  have  left 
an  and  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  part  of  the  passage  which  you 
have  written  when  your  teacher  asks 
you  to  do  so.  Check  your  paper  as 
others  read.  Make  corrections  if  you 
find  that  you  have  not  left  out  each 
and  that  should  be  left  out,  if  you  have 
not  used  a  capital  letter  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  sentence,  or  if  you  have 
not  placed  the  correct  punctuation 
mark  at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 


More  Practice 


Punctuating  and  capitalizing  addresses 

Imagine  that  you  are  writing  a  let¬ 
ter  to  each  of  the  following  persons. 
On  a  sheet  of  paper  draw  outlines  to 
represent  envelopes.  Then  address  an 
envelope  to  each  person.  Use  your 
own  return  address.  You  will  need  to 
supply  all  capitals  and  punctuation, 
i.  miss  edith  rodler  12.37  lawrence 
street  brookland  Pennsylvania 
: 2. .  dr  eugene  e  brown  165  forest  ave¬ 
nue  passaic  new  jersey 

3.  mr  james  bell  1675  soniat  street 
new  Orleans  louisiana 

4.  miss  mary  molster  710  south 


county  line  road  hillsdale  arizona 

5.  mr  edwin  fancher  1814  prospect 
place  birmingham  alabama 

6.  mrs  Charles  m  davidson  14  nelson 
street  haddonfield  Virginia 

7.  mr  robert  cooper  102.  burns  street 
plattsburg  new  york 

8.  mr  theodore  lockwood  390  south 
graystone  avenue  west  hartford  Con¬ 
necticut 

9.  miss  emily  sumner  36  union  road 
west  palm  beach  florida 

10.  dr  david  w  thompson  404  south  lee 
street  detroit  michigan 


II 


A.  Capitalizing  proper  names 

Decide  where  additional  capitals  are 
needed  in  this  letter.  Then  copy  the 
letter  correctly. 

Dear  aunt  Harriet, 

You  asked  me  how  I  liked  the 
change  from  jackson  junior  high 
school  to  the  Hope  memorial  high 
school.  I  am  very  happy  here.  The 
classes  in  English  and  science  are  more 
interesting. 

I  have  joined  the  Rogers  history 
club.  Our  club  meets  every  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  Last  week  miss  har¬ 
per,  who  comes  from  the  north,  told 
us  about  the  city  of  Washington  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  She  showed  us 
pictures  of  government  buildings  and 
of  the  library  of  congress.  There  were 


also  pictures  of  the  secretary  of  state 
and  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  We 
thought  that  the  pictures  of  the  white 
house  and  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  were 
beautiful. 

I  like  living  in  the  south.  You 
know  that  I  do  not  like  cold  weather. 
Please  tell  grandfather  that  I  should 
like  to  send  him  some  of  our  sunshine. 

Please  give  my  love  to  aunt  Lucy 
when  you  go  out  west. 

Your  loving  niece, 
Patty 

Check  your  work  carefully.  You 
should  have  added  twenty-nine  capital 
letters.  Ask  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate  to  examine  your  paper  to  see  if 
you  capitalized  the  proper  words. 
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B.  Practice  in  forming  plurals 

Rewrite  the  following  passage  from 
a  letter,  changing  each  noun  in  italics 
to  the  plural  form. 

in  the  pass  through  the  mountain  the 
snow  lay  in  drifts.  The  lady  in  the 
party  had  not  seen  so  much  snow  be¬ 
fore.  The  man  said  that  the  drift  had 
been  blown  twenty  feet  high  by  the 
wind.  Even  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
told  the  story  could  hardly  believe  the 
statements. 

We  came  down  from  the  mountain. 
On  the  plain  the  weather  was  much 
warmer.  We  got  off  the  train  and 
saw  the  child  of  an  Indian  selling  the 
knife  that  the  father  had  made.  The 
boy  also  had  a  cage  containing  the 
white  mouse  that  he  had  tamed.  I 
noticed  that  the  tooth  of  the  Indian 
man  and  woman  were  very  shining  and 
white.  Perhaps  even  the  Indians 
listen  to  the  radio  and  buy  products 
that  are  advertised.  The  blanket  of 
the  man  and  woman  were  dirty.  We 
kept  ourselves  away  from  them. 

Then  we  got  back  onto  the  train. 
After  five  hours  more  of  travel  we 
reached  home. 

Check  your  paper  carefully.  You 
may  turn  to  page  85  if  you  need  help 
in  forming  the  correct  plurals.  Ask 
your  teacher  or  a  classmate  to  read 
your  work  to  see  if  it  is  correct. 

C.  Writing  possessive  forms  correctly 

Copy  the  following  letter,  changing 
the  underlined  groups  of  words  to  cor¬ 
rect  possessive  forms.  Place  each 
possessive  form  where  it  sounds  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  sentence. 


Dear  Stephen, 

The  storm  of  yesterday  was  very  bad. 
I  had  to  stay  at  the  house  of  my  friend 
all  day.  About  three  inches  of  rain 
fell.  The  chicken  coop  of  Mrs.  Gray 
was  washed  away  down  the  creek. 
Two  of  the  apple  trees  of  Mrs.  Haskins 
were  blown  down.  The  brook  which 
flows  through  the  pasture  of  Mr. 
Dover  cut  through  the  road.  In  the 
afternoon  the  truck  of  the  mailman 
stuck  in  the  mud  just  in  front  of  the 
house  of  my  friend.  The  mailman  had 
to  call  for  the  wrecker  from  the  garage 
of  Black  and  Brown  to  get  the  truck 
out. 

I  got  back  to  my  own  home  today. 
The  storm  was  not  so  bad  here  and  did 
no  damage. 

Did  you  get  home  safely?  Tell  me 
about  your  trip. 

Your  friend, 

Jeff 

Look  carefully  at  your  work  and  be 
sure  that  you  have  used  apostrophes 
correctly.  Then  ask  your  teacher  to 
examine  your  work,  or  exchange  pa¬ 
pers  with  a  classmate.  If  you  do  not 
agree  and  cannot  decide  which  of  you 
has  the  correct  form,  ask  your  teacher 
to  help  you. 

D.  Punctuating  nouns  of  address ,  apposition, 
and  series 

Read  the  following  letter  carefully. 
Decide  what  commas  should  be  added. 
Then  rewrite  it  with  correct  punctua¬ 
tion. 

Dear  Dora, 

My  brother  Jim  says  that  he  met 
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you  in  Weston  yesterday.  He  gave 
me  your  message. 

1  had  a  new  experience  this  morning 
a  ride  on  horseback.  Mr.  Carter  lias 
two  horses  Duster  and  Kitty.  He  let 
me  ride  Kitty.  1  was  frightened  at 
first  Dora.  Very  soon  I  felt  safer. 
Helen  Grant  her  brother  and  her 
cousin  rode  with  us.  We  went  about 
five  miles  along  roads  through  paths 
in  the  woods  and  across  fields.  Doris 
Barker  Helen’s  cousin  fell  off  once  but 
did  not  hurt  herself.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  with  us  Dora.  It  was 
fun. 

John  Grubb  the  caretaker  at  Mr. 
Carter’s  stable  watched  us  coming 
back.  He  said  that  I  rode  well  for  a 
greenhorn. 

Dora  have  you  seen  the  new  picture 
Luck  and  Lace ?  Do  see  it.  I  liked  it. 

Cordially  yours, 

Anne 

Check  your  paper  carefully.  Have 
you  used  correct  punctuation  at  the 
ends  of  sentences?  Have  you  used 
commas  both  before  and  after  an  ap- 
positive  or  a  noun  of  address  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence?  Exchange 
papers  with  a  classmate.  Ask  your 
teacher  to  check  your  papers  with  you 
if  you  do  not  agree. 

E.  Using  pronouns  correctly 

Read  the  following  passage.  De¬ 
cide  which  of  the  forms  in  parentheses 
should  be  used  in  each  blank.  Then 
copy  the  passage,  filling  each  blank 
with  a  correct  form. 


Joe  and  -  (me,  0  went  to  the 

circus  yesterday.  Mr.  Barton  left - 

(he  and  I,  him  and  me)  at  the  fair¬ 
ground.  Then  we  went  by  ourselves. 

First  we  got  our  tickets.  A  fat 

man  pushed  Joe  and  -  (I,  me) 

aside  at  the  ticket  window.  He  al¬ 
most  squeezed  us  flat.  The  ticket 

seller -  (he,  no  pronoun)  told  the 

fat  men  to  stand  back.  Joe  and - 

(I,  me)  were  glad. 

A  keeper  in  the  menagerie  pleased 

Joe  and - (I,  me).  He  told  us  we 

might  feed  peanuts  to  the  elephants. 

Joe  and  -  (I,  me)  -  (we,  no 

pronoun)  each  bought  a  bag  of  pea¬ 
nuts.  -  (Him,  He)  and  -  (I, 

me)  kept  some  for  ourselves,  but  not 

very  many.  Joe  and  -  (I,  me) 

couldn’t  get  one  elephant  to  take  any 
peanuts.  He  was  eating  hay. 

Then  we  went  into  the  big  tent. 

The  crowd  pushed  Joe  and  -  (I, 

me)  away  from  each  other.  Joe - 

(he,  no  pronoun)  wiggled  around  and 

found  a  seat.  -  (He  and  I,  Him 

and  me)  at  last  got  together.  An 

usher  helped - (he  and  I,  him  and 

me)  to  get  our  seats. 

You  told  my  brother  Pat  you  and 

■ - (he,  him)  are  going  to  the  circus 

next  week.  You  and - (I,  me)  can 

talk  about  it  after  that.  You  will 

have  a  good  time.  Joe  and  -  (I, 

me)  were  tired  out  afterward.  - 

(He  and  I,  Him  and  me)  did  not  care. 

Mother  -  (she,  no  pronoun)  had 

a  wonderful  supper  for  us. 


ICI 


Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  Testing  Your  Skill  to  Read  Words  in  Groups 


To  read  to  yourself 

Perhaps  you  found  that  you  read  the 
paragraphs  in  preceding  lessons  rather 
quickly  and  answered  the  questions 
correctly.  If  you  did,  your  reading 
habits  are  reasonably  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  you  might  try  to  read  a  little 
faster.  If  you  missed  a  number  of 
questions,  you  might  try  to  read  a  little 
more  slowly  and  with  more  attention. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  gain¬ 
ing  speed  in  reading  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  information  correctly. 

i.  Do  not  try  to  pronounce  the  words 
to  yourself  as  if  you  were  reading 
aloud. 

z.  Do  not  point  to  the  words  with 
your  finger  or  pencil. 

3 .  Read  words  in  groups. 

4.  Try  to  read  straight  ahead  without 
going  back  frequently  to  reread  a 
group  of  words  that  you  have  just 
read. 

Read  words  in  groups  as  in  this 
sentence : 

In  the  meanwhile  |  Prince  ran  on 
with  the  remains  |  of  the  carriage 
dragging  behind  him. 

Read  the  following  passage.  Try  to 
read  straight  ahead,  letting  your  eyes 
move  from  one  group  of  words  be¬ 
tween  straight  lines  to  the  next  group. 
At  the  same  time  get  as  much  of  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  as  you  can. 

(Before  you  read  you  should  know 


that  Evans  scholars  are  caddies  who 
have  won  scholarships  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University.  The  first  scholarships 
were  established  by  the  golfer.  Chick 
Evans.) 

J.  Leslie  Rollins,  |  director  of  dormi¬ 
tories  |  at  Northwestern  |  and  a  low- 
score  golfer  himself,  |  takes  a  fatherly 
interest  in  the  Evans  Scholars,  |  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  sort  |  of  combined  caddie 
master,  |  Scout  leader,  |  faculty  ad¬ 
viser,  |  employment  agency,  |  and 
Dutch  uncle.  |  Extremely  proud  I  of 
the  showing  |  the  caddies  make  |  in 
school,  |  Rollins  has  an  agreement  |  to 
pay  for  the  pin  |  when  one  of  them  |  is 
elected  |  to  a  scholastic  honorary  so¬ 
ciety.  |  Pins  cost  three  to  five  dol¬ 
lars,  |  and  that  kind  of  money  |  doesn’t 
exist  |  around  Evans  House  |  for  hon¬ 
orary  jewelry.  |  It  has  cost  Rollins  |  a 
pocketful  of  money,  |  for  the  caddies  | 
have  won  enough  pins  |  to  cover  his 
vest.  |  At  the  same  time,  |  Rollins 
makes  it  clear  |  that  winning  high 
grades  |  isn’t  all  |  the  caddies  are 
supposed  |  to  accomplish.  |  One 
of  them  breezed  in  to  boast  |  that  he 
had  just  made  |  a  straight-A  aver¬ 
age.  |  “You  were  a  tramp  |  when  I 
first  saw  you,’’  |  said  Rollins.  |  “Now 
you’re  a  tramp  |  with  high  grades,  j 
Where’s  your  necktie?’’  | 

Now  cover  the  paragraph  with  a 
paper  or  another  book  and  write  an¬ 
swers  for  the  following  questions : 
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i.  Whom  is  the  paragraph  about? 
l.  What  group  of  persons  is  also 
mentioned? 

3.  What  presents  are  made  to  members 
of  this  group? 

4.  How  much  do  the  presents  cost? 

5.  Can  the  giver  afford  the  presents? 

6.  Does  he  think  that  earning  high 
grades  is  sufficient? 

7.  What  did  the  boy  to  whom  he 
spoke  lack? 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
answers  to  the  questions.  Check  your 
list  as  correct  answers  are  agreed  upon. 
Place  a  cross  after  each  incorrect 
answer. 

Perhaps  trying  to  read  the  marked 
groups  of  words  troubled  you.  You 
may  have  been  trying  to  read  faster 
than  your  normal  speed.  Try  again, 
however. 


x.  Improving  Your  Ability  to  Read  Words  in  Groups 


To  read  to  yourself 

Remember  to  read  words  in  groups.  This 
time  the  groups  are  not  separated  by 
vertical  lines.  Read  this  paragraph: 

If  you  are  an  efficient  reader,  you 
read  at  several  different  rates  of  speed. 
When  you  are  trying  to  find  out 
whether  a  certain  book  will  give  you 
information  on  why  birds  migrate, 
you  skim  through  it.  When  you  are 
reading  to  master  an  assignment,  you 
read  more  slowly,  relating  significant 
details  to  main  thoughts.  You  note 
the  author’s  plan.  But  even  when 
you  read  carefully,  using  all  your  read¬ 
ing  skills,  you  are  not  reading  effi¬ 
ciently  if  you  take  more  time  than  you 
need;  nor  are  you  reading  efficiently  if 
you  take  so  little  time  that  you  are 
constantly  having  to  go  back  and 
reread  to  verify  simple  facts  you  could 
master  the  first  time.  It  is  just  as 
inefficient  to  read  too  fast  as  too 
slowly.  Moreover,  a  rate  that  is  in¬ 
efficient  for  a  classmate  may  be  effi¬ 
cient  for  you.  The  only  way  to  find 
out  what  is  an  efficient  rate  for  you  is 


to  find  your  present  rate  and  discover 
whether  at  that  rate  you  grasp  the 
essential  points  in  the  passage  you 
read.  Don’t  read  one  word  at  a  time. 
Don’t  try  to  pronounce  words  to  your¬ 
self.  Don’t  move  your  lips  or  point 
to  words  with  your  fingers.  Try  to 
read  words  in  groups  or  phrases. 

Now  cover  the  paragraph  and  an¬ 
swer  these  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  paragraph? 
i.  Does  a  person  read  at  different  rates 
of  speed  for  different  purposes? 

3.  Does  the  paragraph  say,  “You 
must  skim  through  all  your  reading”? 

4.  Does  the  paragraph  tell  you  to  go 
back  constantly  and  reread? 

5.  Does  the  paragraph  say  that  any¬ 
one  can  grasp  all  the  details  at  the 
first  reading? 

6.  Does  the  paragraph  advise  all  peo¬ 
ple  to  read  at  the  same  speed? 

7.  How  does  the  paragraph  suggest 
that  you  test  whether  you  are  reading 
efficiently? 


8.  Does  the  paragraph  tell  you  to 
pronounce  words  to  yourself  as  you 
read? 

9.  Does  the  paragraph  say  that  main 
thoughts  are  more  important  than 
details? 

10.  Does  the  paragraph  advise  you  to 


see  how  much  you  can  read  in  a 
minute? 

To  check  yourself 

Check  your  paper  as  your  teacher  or 
classmate  reads  correct  answers  to  the 
questions.  Did  you  read  efficiently? 


3.  Practicing  Reading  Words  in  Groups 


To  read  and  do  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  passage  care¬ 
fully  enough  to  answer  questions  about 
it.  Try  to  read  groups  of  words.  Do 
not  pause  on  each  word. 

Near  a  small  village  in  northern 
Pennsylvania  is  a  natural  wonder 
called  the  Ice  Mine.  On  a  wooded 
hillside  is  a  stockade  of  boards.  In¬ 
side  the  stockade  is  a  semi-circular 
background  of  rocks.  In  the  center 
of  the  little  clearing,  about  half  the 
size  of  a  school  classroom,  is  a  hole. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  day  is  hot 
when  you  enter  the  stockade.  You 
look  at  the  rocks  at  the  back.  Icicles 
are  hanging  from  them.  You  glance 
up  in  surprise.  Yes,  the  sun  is  still 
shining.  There  is  no  roof  to  keep  out 
the  warm  air.  It  is  still  summer,  but 
there  is  ice.  Down  in  the  shaft  there 
is  more  ice.  Big  icicles  six  or  eight 
inches  thick  are  hanging  along  the 
sides.  The  shaft  was  once  dug  by 
miners  but  abandoned  when  it  was 
about  twenty  feet  deep.  Then  the  ice 
came. 

What  made  it  come?  Why  does  ice 
form  outdoors  on  a  hot  summer  day? 
If  you  should  go  close  to  the  rocks, 
you  might  get  a  hint.  Out  of  the 
cracks  in  the  rocks  is  coming  a  very 


cold  stream  of  air,  so  cold  that  it  will 
quickly  chill  the  picnic  watermelon 
that  you  have  brought  along.  Where 
does  the  air  come  from?  Perhaps  there 
is  a  cave  in  the  mountain  with  some 
opening  far  up  the  slope.  In  winter 
the  air  in  the  cave  is  warmer  than  the 
air  outside.  It  rises  and  pours  out  of 
the  upper  opening.  The  cold  outer 
air  is  drawn  in  through  the  cracks  and 
stored  in  the  cave.  Then  in  summer 
it  rushes  out  through  the  cracks,  con¬ 
denses  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
around,  and  freezes  the  moisture  into 
the  icicles  which  you  see.  You  won’t 
see  them  next  November.  They  will 
all  disappear  then,  evaporated  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  air  that  rushes  back  into 
the  apertures  in  the  rocks  of  the  Ice 
Mine. 

Cover  the  passage  and  write  answers 
to  these  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph? 

2..  What  is  the  topic  of  the  second 
paragraph? 

3.  In  what  state  is  the  ice  mine? 

4.  Are  there  logs  around  it? 

5.  Is  it  covered? 

6.  When  does  one  first  notice  the  ice? 

7.  Where  are  the  larger  icicles  found? 
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8.  What  can  one  feel  near  the  rocks 
at  the  back? 

9.  How  did  the  shaft  happen  to  be 
there? 

10.  Does  the  passage  speak  of  a  stream 
of  water  that  is  frozen? 

11.  Do  the  icicles  freeze  in  winter  and 
then  slowly  melt? 

12..  Does  air  go  into  the  rocks  in  winter 
and  come  out  in  summer? 

13.  What  probably  could  be  found  in 
the  mountain? 

14.  At  what  season  of  the  year  does  the 
ice  disappear? 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  one  member  of  the  class  reads 
his  answers,  check  your  answers  which 
do  not  agree.  Then  reread  the  pas¬ 
sage  carefully  to  see  if  the  answers 
which  you  have  checked  still  seem 
correct.  After  you  have  checked  your 
answers,  discuss  with  the  class  what 
are  the  correct  answers.  If  you  make 
errors,  try  to  see  why.  Did  you  read 
too  rapidly?  Did  you  misread  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  paragraph?  Did  you 
misunderstand  a  word?  What  is  your 
final  score?  Are  you  improving? 


4.  To  Check  Your  Grasp  of  Words 


To  write  by  yourself 

Without  referring  to  the  passages 
you  have  read,  try  to  choose  the  cor¬ 
rect  meaning  of  the  italicized  words  in 
the  following  sentences.  When  you 
have  decided  what  each  one  means, 
on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  the 
word  and  its  meaning.  Begin  each 
new  word  on  a  new  line.  Then  turn 
to  the  passage  if  you  need  more  help. 

1 .  Is  a  dormitory  a  laboratory,  a  mouse- 
cage,  a  living  and  sleeping  place,  a 
kind  of  window,  or  an  employee? 

1.  If  you  had  a  Dutch  uncle  would  you 
have  an  uncle  from  Holland,  a  make- 
believe  uncle,  a  very  generous  friend,  a 
very  severe  critic,  or  a  financial  sup¬ 
porter? 

3.  If  a  person  hreez.es  in,  does  he  come 
in  with  the  wind,  walk  in  slowly, 
come  in  with  his  hat  on,  just  happen  to 
come  in,  or  enter  in  a  lively  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  manner? 


4.  When  birds  migrate ,  do  they  fly 
straight  up  in  the  air,  fly  from  one 
portion  of  the  world  to  another,  lose 
their  feathers,  change  their  color,  or 
build  their  nests? 

5.  When  you  verify  a  fact,  do  you 
make  it  true,  say  that  it  is  true,  check 
it  to  see  that  it  is  true,  prove  that  it  is 
false,  or  learn  it  by  heart? 

6.  Is  an  essential  point  one  that  is 
important,  one  that  is  connected  with 
flavoring,  one  that  can  be  overlooked, 
one  that  is  difficult  to  grasp,  or  one 
that  seems  true? 

7.  Is  a  stockade  a  tent,  a  low  building, 
an  open  fence,  a  high  fence  made  of 
logs  or  boards  placed  close  together 
on  end,  or  a  low  fence  put  up  to  keep 
people  from  a  dangerous  place? 

8.  If  you  abandon  a  place,  do  you 
leave  it  without  caring  what  happens 
to  it,  run  away  from  it,  give  it  away  to 
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someone  else,  forget  where  it  is,  or 
sell  it? 

9.  When  moisture  condenses ,  does  it 
become  invisible  as  steam  does  in  the 
air,  form  in  little  droplets  as  it  does  on 
the  outside  of  a  cold  glass,  become  a 
stream  of  water,  get  itself  put  up  in 
cans,  or  become  solid? 

10.  Is  an  aperture  a  window,  a  block, 
an  opening  of  any  sort,  a  leak,  an  im¬ 
portant  point? 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

Read  the  meanings  which  you  have 
chosen,  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so.  If 
your  class  cannot  agree  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word,  you  or  a  classmate 
should  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary. 

When  your  teacher  asks  you  to  do 
so,  use  correctly  in  a  sentence  each 
word  that  you  have  defined. 
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T {nil  ‘Jour 
Telephoning 


CHAPTER  TEN 

Using  the  Telephone 


i .  Setting  Up  Standards 


To  read  to  yourself 

Frank  Blair  and  Bob  Booth  left 
radio  sets  at  Cooper’s  Radio  Shop. 
The  next  afternoon  both  boys  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  shop  to  ask  when  their 
radios  would  be  delivered.  As  you 
read  the  following  words  of  their  con¬ 
versations,  think  whether  the  boys 
used  good  telephone  manners. 

Frank  looked  in  the  directory  to 
find  the  number  of  Cooper’s  Radio 
Shop.  Then  he  lifted  the  receiver. 

operator:  Number,  please. 
frank:  Three  nine  five. 
operator  :  Three  nine  five? 
frank:  Right. 

shop,  answering:  Cooper’s  Radio  Shop. 
frank:  This  is  Frank  Blair.  I  left  a 
small  Excello  radio  in  your  store  last 


Tuesday.  You  were  going  to  test  it 
and  then  put  in  new  tubes  if  they  were 
needed.  Is  it  ready? 
shop:  One  minute,  please.  A  five- 
tube  Excello  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Frank 
Blair  at  51  Summer  Street? 
frank:  That’s  the  one. 
shop:  We  will  have  it  ready  this  after¬ 
noon  and  will  deliver  it  about  five 
o’clock. 

frank:  Good.  Thank  you. 
shop:  Thank  you. 

Bob  Booth  had  telephoned  to  Coop¬ 
er’s  Shop  before  and  thought  that  he 
remembered  the  correct  number. 
operator:  Number,  please. 
bob:  Two  num  five. 
operator:  What  number,  please? 
bob:  Two  nine  five. 
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operator:  Two  nine  five? 

bob:  Yeah,  that’s  it. 

voice,  answering:  Hello. 

bob:  Is  this  Cooper’s  Radio  Shop? 

voice:  No,  you’ve  got  Brown’s  Bakery. 

bob:  Aw,  I’ve  got  the  wrong  number. 

Bob  hung  up  the  receiver,  looked  up 

the  correct  number,  and  tried  again. 

operator:  Number,  please? 

bob:  Three  nine  five. 

operator:  Three  nine  five? 

bob:  Yeah. 

shop,  answering:  Cooper’s  Radio  Shop. 
bob:  Say,  is  my  radio  fixed  yet? 
shop:  What’s  the  name,  please? 
bob:  Bob  Booth. 
shop:  One  minute,  please. 

Is  it  a  five-tube  Bowman  to  be  sent  to 

Robert  Booth  at  ii  Fruit  Street? 

bob:  Yeah,  I  guess  that’s  it. 

shop:  It  will  be  delivered  about  five 

o’clock  this  afternoon. 

bob:  O.K.  Good-bye. 

shop:  Thank  you. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  upon 
answers  for  the  following  questions: 
i.  What  should  Bob  have  done  before 
he  gave  a  number  to  the  operator? 
x.  Why  did  the  operator  have  diffi¬ 


culty  in  learning  the  number  that  Bob 
wanted? 

3.  If  the  boys  had  been  using  a  dial 
telephone  instead  of  speaking  a  num¬ 
ber  to  the  operator,  what  should  they 
have  been  careful  to  do? 

4.  Did  Brown’s  Bakery  or  Cooper’s 
Radio  Shop  have  the  better  way  of 
answering  a  call?  Why  was  it  better? 
3.  Frank  told  the  shop  who  he  was. 
He  described  his  radio.  He  asked  for 
information  about  it.  What  did  Bob 
do? 

6.  Should  you  like  to  follow  Frank’s 
method  or  Bob’s  if  you  wanted  to  save 
time? 

7.  When  Bob  found  that  he  had  the 
wrong  number  he  said,  “Aw,  I’ve  got 
the  wrong  number.”  Should  he  have 
said,  “Aw,  shucks,”  or  “Excuse  it, 
please,”  or  “Pardon  me,  please;  I 
have  the  wrong  number”? 

8.  Was  Bob’s  way  of  ending  the  con¬ 
versation  or  Frank’s  way  the  more 
courteous? 

9.  How  did  Cooper’s  Radio  Shop  end 
the  conversation  courteously? 

10.  If  the  manager  of  Cooper’s  Shop 
had  answered  both  calls,  and  if  he  had 


What  is  wrong  with  this  picture} 


wanted  to  employ  a  boy,  would  he 
have  chosen  Bob  or  Frank?  Why? 

Making  rules  for  telephoning 

Help  your  class  decide  upon  things 
that  should  be  done  to  make  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  both  polite  and 
time-saving.  Some  of  the  decisions 
made  can  be  stated  as  rules  or  sugges¬ 
tions  by  completing  the  following 
statements.  Some  member  of  the  class 
should  write  the  rules  on  the  black¬ 
board  as  the  class  decides  upon  them, 
i.  Before  giving  a  number  to  the 
operator  or  before  dialing,  always 

z.  In  speaking  a  number  to  the  opera¬ 
tor,  be  sure  to .  In  dialing  be 

careful  to . 

3.  In  answering  a  business  call  do  not 

waste  time  by  saying  “Hello,”  but 
give . 

4.  When  you  are  making  a  business 
call  which  requires  that  the  person 
answering  know  your  name,  first 

Then  state  briefly  and  clearly 

5.  If  you  happen  to  call  a  wrong 

number,  say . 

6.  When  you  end  a  conversation  in 
which  the  other  person  has  given  you 


information  or  helped  you,  say . 

7.  A  telephone  company  says,  “The 
voice  with  the  smile  wins.”  Therefore 
always  be . and . 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  copy  the 
rules  on  the  blackboard.  Check  them 
by  those  on  page  3  2.6.  Save  your  paper 
to  use  in  later  lessons. 

Making  plans  with  your  class 

It  will  be  well  for  your  class  to 
have  at  hand  a  few  copies  of  telephone 
directories.  A  committee  appointed 
by  your  teacher  can  probably  secure 
several  copies  by  calling  at  the  office 
of  your  telephone  company.  If  that 
cannot  be  done,  the  committee  may  be 
able  to  get  out-of-date  or  unused 
directories  from  some  members  of  your 
class. 

It  will  be  the  job  of  the  directory 
committee  to  examine  the  telephone 
directory  and  be  ready  to  answer  three 
questions.  (1)  Where  is  information 
about  telephoning  found  in  the  direc¬ 
tory?  (1)  How  could  a  person  get  the 
number  of  a  telephone  just  placed  in 
the  home  of  a  friend  but  not  listed  in 
the  directory?  (3)  What  does  the  di¬ 
rectory  give  at  the  top  of  each  page 
which  will  help  in  locating  a  name 
more  quickly? 


z.  Using  the  Directory 


To  read  to  yourself 

“May  I  go,  too?”  Jean  is  saying  to 
her  father  and  mother,  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  trip.  “I  have  friends  in  all 
the  places  where  you  are  going.” 


“You  may,”  father  replies,  “but 
your  mother  and  I  may  not  have  time 
to  look  up  your  friends.  You’ll  have 
to  telephone  to  them  yourself.” 


Should  Jean  look  near  the  beginning,  middle,  or 
end  of  the  directory  to  find  Louise  Montgomery' s 
fathers  telephone  number! 


Meacham,  George  K. 
Meachen,  Mary 
Meacon,  Henry  H. 
Mead,  John  W. 
Meagher,  Fred  S. 
Menton,  Anna 
Menton,  James  T. 
Montgomery,  Thomas 
Montrose,  Henry 


“All  right,”  Jean  answers  eagerly; 


“ I’ll  do  that.” 


What  must  Jean  know  about  the  use 
of  the  telephone?  First,  of  course,  she 
must  recognize  the  type  of  telephone  in 
order  to  know  how  to  use  it.  When 
you  have  time,  you  may  turn  to  page 
118  to  see  pictures  of  three  kinds  of 
telephones  and  directions  for  using 
them.  Just  now,  however,  read  on 
to  see  if  you  know  all  that  Jean  would 
have  to  know  about  the  telephone 
directory. 

Names  are  listed  in  the  directory 
alphabetically,  not  only  according  to 
the  first  letter,  but  according  to  follow¬ 
ing  letters.  For  example,  ma  comes 
before  me,  mea  before  med,  and  mead 
before  meag. 


To  write  by  yourself 

Just  to  be  sure  that  you  know  how 
to  find  a  name  in  a  telephone  directory, 
copy  the  list  of  names  given  above  and 
add  these  four  names  in  their  proper 
places. 

Meader,  Samuel  F. 

Mechanics  National  Bank 

Menton,  Julia  D. 

Morrison,  Peter  T. 

To  read  to  yourself 

Although  you  may  live  in  a  city 
which  has  a  dial  telephone  system, 
you  will  often,  like  Jean,  when  you 
travel,  have  to  speak  numbers  to  the 
operator.  Therefore  all  the  practice 
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lessons  that  you  will  have  in  tele¬ 
phoning  will  require  that  you  speak 
to  the  operator. 

Suppose  that  you  find  in  the  direc¬ 
tory 

Aiken,  David  55  Summer  FENway  6754 

In  order  to  call  Mr.  Aiken  you 
would  say  to  the  operator:  “Fenway 
six  seven  five  four.” 

Suppose  that  you  find 
Bowman,  Harry  ziz  West  2.-141Z 

You  would  say  to  the  operator: 
“Two  (pause)  one  four  (very  slight 
pause)  two  two.” 

If  a  letter  follows  a  number,  say  the 
letter  also  to  the  operator. 

Sheperdson,  John  15  Burgess  579  R 

To  call  Mr.  Sheperdson,  you  would 
say:  “Five  seven  nine  R.” 

In  small  communities  you  may  find 
a  number  given  like  this: 

Clement,  Ethel  iz  Park  35-3 

Give  this  number  by  saying,  “Three 
five  ring  three.” 

When  you  want  to  give  the  figure  o, 
say,  “Oh”;  4078  is  spoken  as  four  oh 
seven  eight. 

Numbers  in  hundreds,  like  300,  or 
in  thousands,  like  5000,  are  given  as 
three  hundred  or  five  thousand.  1500 
would  be  spoken  as  one,  five  hundred, 
with  a  little  pause  after  the  one. 


Take  your  part  in  class  practice 

Your  teacher  will  ask  some  member 
of  the  class  to  copy  on  the  blackboard 
the  list  of  names  which  has  been 
written  in  preparation. 

Now  turn  to  page  119  of  this  book, 
which  has  been  made  up  to  look  like 
a  page  from  a  telephone  directory. 
As  your  teacher  calls  on  you,  take  your 
part  in  speaking  the  telephone  num¬ 
bers  correctly  as  if  you  were  giving 
them  to  an  operator. 

After  this  practice,  compare  the  list 
of  names  which  you  wrote  in  prepara¬ 
tion  with  the  list  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  blackboard.  Take  your 
part  in  deciding  whether  the  list  on 
the  blackboard  is  correct. 

The  directory  committee  will  report 
on  the  answers  which  they  have  found 
to  the  questions  given  to  them. 

Making  plans 

For  tomorrow’s  work  it  will  be 
helpful  to  have  in  class  two  or  more 
real  telephones  (not  connected  by 
wire,  of  course).  If  your  school  does 
not  have  these,  toy  telephones  will  do 
as  well.  Volunteers  may  bring  toy 
instruments  to  school.  Perhaps  two 
or  three  boys  who  are  good  at  shop 
work  may  make  imitation  telephones. 


3 .  Making  Business  Calls 


To  read  to  yourself 

Jerry  Hallam  is  calling  the  office  of 
Dr.  Jordan,  his  dentist,  to  make  an 
appointment.  This  is  the  conversa¬ 
tion: 


office:  Dr.  Jordan’s  office. 
jerry:  This  is  Jerry  Hallam.  May  I 
have  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Jordan 
sometime  this  week? 
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office:  Yes,  you  may  come  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  Wednesday. 
jerry:  I  can’t  come  then;  that’s  in 
school  hours. 

office:  Then  you  may  come  at  four 
o’clock  on  Thursday. 
jerry:  That’s  the  time  when  I  take 
my  trumpet  lesson. 

office:  Can  you  come  on  Friday  at 
four  thirty? 

jerry:  Yes,  thank  you,  on  Friday  at 
four  thirty. 

office:  We’ll  expect  you  then.  Thank 
you. 

Jerry’s  conversation  shows  that  he 
did  not  think  before  he  called  the  den¬ 
tist’s  office.  He  should  have  been 
ready  to  give  all  the  information  which 
the  dentist  or  his  secretary  would 
need.  He  might  have  said: 

office:  Dr.  Jordan’s  office. 

jerry:  This  is  Jerry  Hallam.  May  I 

have  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Jordan 

after  four  o’clock  on  any  day  this 

week  except  Thursday? 

office:  You  may  come  at  four  thirty 

on  Friday. 

jerry:  Thank  you.  I’ll  be  there  at 
four  thirty  on  Friday. 
office:  Thank  you. 

You  can  make  your  business  tele¬ 
phone  calls  time-saving  by  a  little 
thought  before  you  call.  Your  thought¬ 
fulness  will  be  appreciated. 

To  plan  by  yourself 

Plan  what  you  would  say  in  each 
of  the  following  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions.  Think  how  you  could  give,  as 
dearly  and  quickly  as  possible,  the  in¬ 
formation  which  the  person  answering 


would  need.  All  the  persons  whom 
you  will  need  to  call  are  listed  in  the 
directory  on  page  119  of  this  book. 
Look  them  up,  so  that  you  can  find 
them  readily  when  your  class  is  mak¬ 
ing  these  calls. 

1.  Your  brother  Tom  is  ill  and  cannot 
keep  his  appointment  with  Dr.  Duval, 
dentist,  on  Pleasant  Street,  this  after¬ 
noon.  Call  Dr.  Duval’s  office,  explain 
the  situation,  and  ask  for  another  ap¬ 
pointment  for  Tom  next  week. 
z.  Your  mother  has  asked  you  to  call 
Miss  Dunbar’s  beauty  parlor  on  Ja¬ 
maica  Street  and  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  her  to  have  a  manicure 
between  three  and  four  o’clock  on 
Thursday. 

3.  Your  mother  has  asked  you  to  call 
Eastman  Grocers,  on  Main  Street,  and 
give  an  order  for  groceries.  Prepare  a 
list  of  four  items  and  think  what  you 
will  need  to  say  when  the  grocery  store 
answers. 

4.  Call  the  Eaton  Photo  Shop  on  Main 
Street  and  ask  when  an  Arton  camera 
which  you  left  there  on  Monday  will 
be  ready  for  you. 

5.  You  are  a  clerk  employed  by  the 
Edison  Sales  Co.  Mrs.  Duncan,  who 
lives  on  Palmer  Street,  has  ordered  an 
electric  toaster.  You  find  that  there 
is  none  in  stock,  but  one  has  been 
ordered  from  the  factory  and  can  be 
delivered  to  her  in  three  or  four 
days.  Call  Mrs.  Duncan  and  explain 
to  her. 

Now  read  each  problem  again  and 
think  what  you  would  say  if  you  were 
the  person  answering  each  call. 
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i .  operator  :  Number,  please. 


To  act  with  your  class 

Your  teacher  will  appoint  commit¬ 
tees  of  three  to  act  out  each  of  the 
conversations  which  you  have  been 
thinking  about.  Jane,  for  example, 
will  be  the  person  calling.  Henry  will 
be  Dr.  Duval.  Margaret  will  be  the 
operator. 

Jane  will  look  up  the  number  in  the 
directory.  Then  she  will  lift  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  telephone  (or  pretend  to 
do  so  if  your  class  does  not  have  tele¬ 
phones).  When  Margaret  sees  her  do 
this,  she  will  say,  “Number,  please.” 
Jane  will  give  the  number.  When 
Margaret  repeats  the  number  and  Jane 
says,  “Right,”  Dr.  Duval  will  answer. 
Then  Jane  begins  her  conversation. 


Each  committee  appointed  will  carry 
out  its  conversation  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  three  members  of  each  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  as  far  apart  in  the 
classroom  as  possible,  so  that  each  one 
will  have  to  speak  clearly. 

The  clerk  at  Eastman  Grocers  should 
repeat  each  item  of  the  order  as  he 
writes  it  down.  The  person  calling 
should  listen  carefully  to  be  sure  that 
the  order  is  being  taken  correctly. 

Your  teacher  may  ask  more  than  one 
committee  to  carry  out  each  conversa¬ 
tion. 

While  conversations  are  going  on, 
all  other  members  of  the  class  will 
listen  carefully  and  be  ready  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  at  the  end 
of  each  conversation 


4.  Social  Conversations 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  about 

Henry  Willard  has  called  his  friend 
Marjorie  to  ask  her  to  go  skating  with 
him.  When  Marjorie  answers,  which 
of  the  following  questions  would  you 
ask  if  you  were  Henry?  Which  ques¬ 


tion  is  most  exact  and  most  courteous? 

1.  What  are  you  doing  this  afternoon? 
x.  Are  you  all  set  for  this  afternoon? 

3 .  Do  you  want  to  go  skating  with  me 
this  afternoon? 
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4-  Will  you  go  skating  with  me  this 
afternoon?  I  can  stop  for  you  about 
two  thirty. 

George  Lockwood  is  selling  tickets 
for  the  school  play.  Which  of  the 
following  beginnings  do  you  think 
that  he  should  use  when  he  calls  a 
prospective  customer? 

i.  Hello.  Will  you  buy  a  ticket  to 
our  school  play? 

x.  Have  you  bought  a  ticket  to  the 
Fairview  School  play? 

3.  This  is  George  Lockwood.  I  am 
selling  tickets  for  the  Fairview  School 
play  on  Friday  evening,  March  8. 
The  tickets  are  only  twenty-five  cents 
apiece.  May  I  sell  you  one  so  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  play? 

4.  This  is  George  Lockwood  of  the 
Fairview  School.  Do  you  want  to 
buy  a  ticket  to  our  school  play?  They 
cost  twenty-five  cents  apiece. 

Think  why  each  one  of  these  begin¬ 
nings  would  be  good  or  bad. 

Dick  Bell  is  alone  at  home  when  his 
father’s  friend,  Mr.  Littell,  calls. 
Mr.  Littell  says,  “May  I  speak  to  your 
father?’’  Which  of  the  following 
answers  would  you  use  if  you  were 
Dick? 

1.  Father  will  not  be  home  until  six 
o’clock,  Mr.  Littell.  May  I  give  him 
a  message  from  you? 
x.  Sorry.  He’s  out.  You’ll  have  to 
call  him  later. 

3.  He  won’t  be  in  until  six.  Can  you 
call  him  then? 

Ted’s  mother  is  busy  and  cannot  come 
to  the  telephone;  he  answers  when 
Mrs.  Towne  calls.  Which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  replies  should  Ted  make? 


1.  Mother  is  busy  now.  You’ll  have 
to  call  her  later. 

x.  Sorry.  She  can’t  answer  the  tele¬ 
phone  now. 

3.  Mother  can’t  come  to  the  telephone 
for  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Towne.  I’ll 
take  a  message  for  her  or  ask  her  to 
call  you  as  soon  as  she  can. 

Helen  answers  when  Mrs.  Wright 
calls  for  her  mother.  Which  of  these 
remarks  do  you  think  that  she  should 
make? 

1.  Yes.  Mother  is  at  home.  Do  you 
want  to  speak  to  her? 
x.  Hold  the  line  a  minute. 

3.  Yes,  Mrs.  Wright.  Wait  a  minute, 
please.  I’ll  call  her. 

Telephone  companies  suggest  that 
in  answering  the  telephone  at  your 
own  home,  you  give  your  telephone 
number,  as  “Fenway  2.345,”  or  give 
your  parent’s  name,  as,  “This  is  Mr. 
Wallace  Graham’s  residence.”  You 
can  easily  see  why  either  of  these  an¬ 
swers  saves  the  questions  that  the 
caller  would  have  to  ask  if  you  should 
say  only  “Hello.” 

If  you  are  alone  at  home,  it  is  well  to 
find  out  who  is  calling  before  you  say 
that  you  are  alone  or  before  you  give 
any  other  information.  Can  you  tell 
why? 

To  talk  about  and  try  in  class 

With  the  other  members  of  your 
class,  agree  which  question  or  remark 
in  each  group  which  you  read  was 
best  and  why. 

Then  with  your  class  divided  into 
groups  of  three,  a  person  calling,  a 
central,  and  a  person  called,  carry  out 
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the  following  conversations.  In  some 
conversations  a  fourth  person  will  be 
necessary.  Use  the  directory  pages  in 
this  book,  and  look  up  numbers  just 
as  you  have  done  before, 
i.  Ned  Blake  has  been  out  of  school 
for  several  days.  He  calls  Walter 
Eastman  at  114  South  Street  to  find 
out  at  what  time  the  basketball  game 
will  begin  on  Saturday.  Walter  an¬ 
swers  . 

2..  Mr.  Moore  calls  Mr.  Dudley  on 
Linden  Street.  Maud  Dudley  answers. 
Her  father  is  not  at  home  but  will  be 
in  after  five  o’clock.  Mr.  Moore  says 
that  he  will  call  then. 

3.  Helen  Dunton  calls  Mrs.  Dyman 
to  ask  if  she  left  her  gloves  in  Mrs. 
Dyman’s  car  when  Mrs.  Dyman  took 
her  home  yesterday.  Mrs.  Dyman  did 
not  find  the  gloves.  (Should  Helen 
call  Dr.  Dyman’s  office  or  his  resi¬ 
dence?) 

4.  Fred  Franklin  is  selling  tickets  for 
the  Central  School  play  to  be  given  at 
eight  o’clock  next  Friday  night.  The 
price  is  twenty-five  cents.  Fred  calls 


Mr.  Fred  Eaton,  a  friend  of  his  father. 
Mr.  Eaton  answers. 

5.  Tom  Hastings  calls  Edith  Dunn, 
who  lives  on  Summer  Street,  and  asks 
her  to  go  on  a  picnic  with  him  and  his 
family  tomorrow  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Dunn  answers. 

(In  looking  up  Edith’s  number,  notice 
that  the  telephone  directory  does  not 
use  the  abbreviation  st.  Street  is 
understood  unless  av,  rd,  pi,  or  some 
other  abbreviation  is  used.) 

6.  Mr.  Young  calls  Mr.  James  Duffy. 
Tom  Duffy  answers.  Mr.  Duffy  is  out. 
Mr.  Young  wants  Mr.  Duffy  to  call 
him  at  1-9591  as  soon  after  seven 
o’clock  as  possible.  Tom  writes  down 
the  message.  Tom  should  read  the 
message  to  the  class  after  the  close  of 
this  conversation. 

7.  Mr.  Duke’s  office  calls  his  home. 
Martha  Duke  answers.  Mr.  Duke  is 
to  call  Mr.  Harold  Reed  at  the  Hotel 
Strong  as  soon  as  Mr.  Duke  comes  in. 
Martha  writes  down  the  message. 
She  reads  it  to  the  class  for  discussion 
at  the  end  of  her  conversation. 


5.  Making  Information,  Emergency,  and  Service  Calls 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  about 

Sally  has  been  left  in  the  apartment 
for  the  afternoon  while  her  parents 
are  visiting  her  aunt  a  few  blocks 
away.  A  gust  of  wind  slams  the 
apartment  door  and  Sally  cannot  open 
it  from  the  inside.  Also  she  cannot 
find  the  telephone  book.  She  does 
know  her  aunt’s  address  and  her  aunt 


has  a  telephone.  Sally  is  rather 
frightened  and  wants  to  get  out  of  the 
apartment.  How  would  you  solve  her 
problem?  Be  ready  to  tell  the  class. 

Suppose  that  you  were  alone  at 
home  and  discovered  that  your  house 
was  on  fire.  The  telephone  can  help 
you.  Call  the  operator  and  say. 
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‘  ‘  Emergency,  fire .  ’  ’  The  operator  will 
connect  you  with  the  fire  department. 
If  the  fire  should  be  near  you,  so  that 
you  cannot  wait,  tell  the  operator  your 
address  and  say  that  your  house  is  on 
fire.  She  will  do  the  rest. 

If  you  should  be  alone  and  discover 
that  some  strange  person  were  trying 
to  get  into  the  house,  call  the  operator 
and  say,  “Emergency,  police.”  She 
will  connect  you  with  the  police. 
Give  them  your  message.  If  you  can¬ 
not  stay  at  the  telephone,  tell  the 
operator  where  police  help  is  needed. 
If  there  has  been  an  accident  so  that  a 
doctor  or  an  ambulance  is  needed,  give 
that  message  to  the  police  or  to  the 
operator. 

Sometimes  your  telephone  may  be 
out  of  order.  Then  go  to  another  tele¬ 
phone  and  call  “Repair  Service.” 
Give  the  operator  who  answers  the 
number  of  the  telephone  which  is  out 
of  order,  the  name  of  the  subscriber, 
and  the  address. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  in  a  sentence  or  two  what  you 
would  do  if  you  should  see  smoke 
coming  from  the  kitchen  window  of  a 
neighbor’s  house  just  across  the  street. 
You  know  that  your  neighbors  are  at 
home. 

Suppose  that  you  should  see  two 
automobiles  collide  in  the  street  near 
your  home.  No  one  else  is  near. 
Write  what  telephone  call  you  would 
make  and  exactly  what  you  would  say. 

2  o  practice  in  class  for  emergencies 

With  the  members  of  your  class,  dis¬ 


cuss  the  answers  to  the  questions  that 
were  written. 

With  members  of  the  class  appointed 
to  act  as  the  operator  in  the  telephone 
exchange,  an  officer  in  a  police  station, 
a  fireman  on  duty  at  fire-alarm  head¬ 
quarters,  “Information,”  and  “Repair 
Service”  operator,  carry  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversations.  If  you  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  small  community,  your  teacher 
will  help  you  arrange  to  represent  the 
proper  persons  to  receive  fire  or  police 
calls. 

i.  You  are  living  in  an  apartment  at 
15  Pleasant  Street.  Your  mother  is 
visiting  Mrs.  Blake  in  an  apartment 
in  the  same  building.  You  happen  to 
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What  should  Bert  say  when 
the  operator  answers l 


fall  and  sprain  your  ankle.  It  hurts 
so  much  that  you  cannot  hunt  for  the 
telephone  book.  Use  the  telephone  to 
get  help. 

2..  Your  telephone  at  home  is  out  of 
order.  Make  the  proper  call  to  the 
telephone  company. 

3.  You  see  someone  attempting  to 
enter  the  home  of  your  neighbors 
across  the  street  and  you  know  that 
they  are  not  at  home.  Make  the  ap¬ 
propriate  telephone  call,  just  as  if  you 
were  making  it  from  your  own  home. 

4.  Just  in  front  of  your  home  a  man  is 
struck  by  an  automobile  and  badly 
injured.  You  are  the  only  one  at 
home.  Make  the  appropriate  tele¬ 
phone  call  just  as  you  would  from  your 
own  home. 

3.  You  are  living  in  an  apartment  and 
you  know  that  the  family  on  the  third 
floor  just  over  you  is  away.  You  hear 
someone  in  their  apartment.  Your 
address  is  10  Salem  Street.  Make  an 
appropriate  call. 


6.  Kinds  of  Telephones 


To  read  to  yourself 

Whatever  the  type  of  telephone  used 
in  your  own  locality,  you  will  need  to 
know  about  other  types  which  you 
may  need  to  use. 

In  using  the  dial  telephone,  you  lift 
the  receiver,  listen  until  you  hear  a 
hum  or  “dial  tone,”  and  then  dial  the 
number  which  you  want  to  call.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  you  want  42.56.  Place  your 
finger  in  the  opening  over  the  4.  Then 
draw  the  dial  around  to  your  right 


until  your  finger  reaches  the  stop. 
Let  the  dial  turn  back  of  itself;  don’t 
push  it.  Then  do  the  same  with  each 
of  the  remaining  numbers.  In  a  few 
seconds  after  you  finish,  you  will  hear 
a  burr-r-ring  as  the  bell  in  the  called 
telephone  rings.  If  you  hear  a  regular 
buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  you  will  know  that 
the  line  is  busy.  Hang  up  the  receiver, 
wait  a  few  minutes,  and  try  again. 

You  have  noticed  in  the  directory. 
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A  manual  tele-phone 


A  crank  type 
wall  telephone 


page  1 19  of  this  book,  that  some  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  are  printed  like  this: 
BRYant  4058.  Such  name  and  number 
combinations  are  used  in  large  cities. 
You  will  find  both  letters  and  numbers 
on  the  telephone  dial.  In  calling,  you 
will  dial  first  the  letters  in  capitals, 
BRY,  and  then  the  numbers. 

The  manual  telephone  is  so  called 
because  the  connections  are  made 
manually,  or  by  hand,  in  the  central 
office.  You  lift  the  receiver,  wait  until 
the  operator  answers,  and  then  give 
her  the  number  that  you  want  to  call. 

In  some  small  communities  you  will 
see  a  crank  at  the  side  of  the  telephone 
box.  Before  you  lift  the  receiver,  you 
must  turn  this  crank  to  call  the  tele¬ 
phone  operator.  Then  lift  the  receiver, 
wait  until  the  operator  answers,  and 
give  her  the  number.  When  you  have 
finished,  hang  up  the  receiver  and  give 
the  crank  another  turn  as  a  signal  to 
the  operator  that  you  have  finished. 

When  you  are  using  a  public  tele¬ 
phone  or  “pay  station,”  look  on  the 
front  of  the  telephone  box  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  Read  them  and  follow  them 
carefully.  Notice  whether  you  have 
to  deposit  a  coin  to  call  the  operator 


or  whether  you  are  to  put  in  the 
money  after  the  operator  answers. 

To  report  in  class 

1.  You  have  learned  to  use  a  telephone 
system  different  from  the  one  used  in 
your  locality.  Tell  the  class  about 
your  experiences. 

2..  A  committee  from  your  class  may 
visit  a  telephone  exchange,  learn  how 
the  exchange  is  operated,  and  tell  the 
class  about  the  exchange. 

3 .  Many  telephone  companies  are  glad 
to  give  away  pamphlets  about  the  use 
of  the  telephone  and  about  the  way  in 
which  the  telephone  was  invented  and 
developed.  A  committee  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  get  these  little  booklets 
for  a  classroom  display  and  for  reading. 

4.  A  committee  of  pupils  interested  in 
radio  can  arrange  a  display  of  pictures 
and  a  talk  about  telephoning  by  radio 
to  other  countries.  Perhaps  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  will  give  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  booklet  on  this  subject. 

5.  What  are  the  most  important  ideas 
you  learned  from  these  reports? 


Dudley 


EASTFIELD 


Eakland 


Dudley  Arthur  insurance  r  10  Linden  .  .4-3161 
Dudley  Ruth  G  r 

30  Woodlawn  ter.WAL  nut  7851 
Dufault  Robert  O 

music  house  176  Pelican. 4-5000 
Duffy  Florence  P  r  79  Front  ....  PRI  nee  3553 

Duffy  James  r  41  Oneida  av . 1300 

Duggan  Lillian  B  Mrs  r  665  Bly.DE  rby  5005 

Duke  George  W  r  341  Curtiss . 5-3447 

Duke  Roy  A  insurance  516  Main . 4-0076 

Residence  iS  Menand  rd . 4—2.575 

Dumas  Glenn  B  r  11  Snyder  dr . 43-2 

Dumont  Harry  r  39  Bowman . 4—3939 

Dunbar  Ira  A  &;  Co  oil  supply 

991  Grove. 3-143 4 
Dunbar  Bertha  beauty  parlor 

169  Jamaica .  KIN  g  3-4676 

Duncan  Mrs  Margaret  r  Palmer . 5 7-1 

Dunn  Howard  r  51  Summer  .  .  .MAR  ket  1146 
Dunn  Howard  L  r  61  Summer  rd.BR  own  1915 
Dunton  Edith  L  r  Whiteley  . .  FRI  end  6-1141 

Duprey  Peter  r  11  Parkside  dr . 1-4519 

Duval  John  C  dentist  764  Pleasant  . . .  .4-4657 

Residence  5  Northwood . 1100 

Dwyer  Frances  F  r  18  Channing . 365 -M 


Dyer  Joan  r  Fullerton  av . JER  ome  6-0467 

Dyman  Thomas  physician  45  Riverside. 775-W 

Residence  65  Saranac  av . 3-4090 

Dyson  Elizabeth  M  r  16  Cook . 447- W 

E 

E  and  A  Dairy  31  Catharine  . . .  .BA  ring  4588 
Eames  Department  Store  131  Thornton .  3-7476 

Earle  Helen  r  161  Maple . 1-6358 

Eastern  Bus  Lines  818  Prospect. DE  catur  4586 
Eastern  Farmers’  Exchange 

516  Oak  wood.  LIN  coin  1034 

Eastman  Grocers  Inc  515  Main . 1-7751 

Eastman  Harold  G 

r  147  Westfield. CHE  stnut  4431 

Eastman  John  r  449  Davis . 4—3  3 1 1 

Eastman  Warren  r  114  South.  .TA  ylor  5-5548 

Easton  Mary  W  r  40  Davies . 774-R 

Eastwood  Dorothy  R  Mrs 

r  45  Brook. TEM  pie  3-3177 
Eaton  Photo  Shop  117  Main  .Woodley  4-0133 

Eaton  Fred  real  estate  41c  Forest . 735-M 

Ebberson  Porter  r  567  Dawley . 65-3 

Eccles  Clinic  335  Crainey  bldg . 5—8743 

Eaxland  Motor  Lines  Inc  85  Eastfield.  .3-3184 
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Speaking  Correctly  When  You  Telephone 


i.  Making  Some  Common  Sounds  Correctly 


To  read  and  do  by  yourself 

Bob  Clark  is  telephoning  to  his 
friend,  Jack.  His  remarks  sound  like 
this: 

bob:  Yuh  ast  me  tuh  git  some  pitchers 
fur  de  bulltin  board  in  de  libry.  I 
dunno  wether  I  kin  git  morn  tin. 
Dijuh  ast  Hennery?  I  jist  saw  some 
fillums  dat  he  wuz  printin’.  He  has 
one  of  an  injin  like  de  one  in  our 
jografy  book.  At  de  track  meet  wich 
he  went  to  las’  Satday  he  wuz  able  to 
kitch  a  pitcher  of  de  champeen  athelete 
as  he  went  acrost  de  line.  I  wisht  he 
would  lemme  borrer  dat.  I  mighta 
got  one  myself  ef  I  had  bin  more  care¬ 
ful.  I’m  goin’  tuh  try  agin  nex’  week. 
Wat  yuh  goin’  tuh  be  doin’  den?  Wy 
doan  yuh  come  wid  me? 

Bob’s  remarks  look  very  strange 
when  the  sounds  that  he  made  are 
represented  in  letters.  Read  the  pas¬ 
sage  softly  to  yourself.  Then  you  will 
know  what  Jack  heard  over  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

What  error  did  Bob  make  in  speak¬ 
ing  the  words  whether ,  which ,  what ,  why  l 
What  error  did  he  make  in  speaking 
the,  that,  then,  wit  hi 

What  error  did  he  make  in  speaking 
trying,  -printing,  goingl 

You  know  that  sound  is  made  in  the 
voice-box  in  your  throat.  This  sound 
is  shaped  into  words  by  your  tongue, 
lips,  and  teeth.  If  your  tongue  and 


lips  are  lazy,  some  strange  sounds 
result. 

Notice  how  to  say  den  and  then. 
Start  to  say  den.  Feel  the  tip  of  your 
tongue  behind  your  upper  teeth.  It 
is  touching  your  teeth  just  about  where 
the  teeth  enter  the  flesh  or  gums. 

Now  start  to  say  then.  If  you  are 
saying  th  correctly,  the  tip  of  your 
tongue  is  against  the  lower  edge  of 
your  front  teeth.  A  little  air  is  flow¬ 
ing  over  the  tip  of  your  tongue. 

If  you  have  trouble  saying  th,  prac¬ 
tice  sticking  your  tongue  out  a  little 
so  that  it  cannot  get  behind  your  teeth 
to  make  the  sound  d. 

Try  the  words  wen  and  when.  Hold 
your  finger  or  a  narrow  strip  of  thin 
paper  about  an  inch  in  front  of  your 
lips.  Say  wen.  You  will  feel  no  air  on 
your  finger.  A  slip  of  paper  in  front 
of  your  lips  will  not  move.  Now  say 
when.  If  you  are  making  wh  correctly, 
you  will  feel  air  blowing  on  your 
finger,  or  your  slip  of  paper  will 
move. 

Practice  until  you  can  say  wh  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Say  come  in.  You  will  feel  your 
tongue  stop  against  the  roof  of  your 
mouth  just  above  your  teeth. 

Say  coming.  If  you  are  finishing  the 
g  sound  correctly,  your  tongue  will  be 
humped  in  the  middle  and  the  tip  not 
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touching  the  roof  of  your  mouth  as 
you  finish  the  word. 


To  practice  by  yourself 

Practice  pronouncing  softly  to  your¬ 
self  these  words: 


the 

that 

this 

thunder 

than 

these 

thistle 

thank 

then 

those 

thaw 

them 

think 

three 

throw 

there 

though 

thirty 

throng 

thick 

whale 

when 

whine 

white 

wharf 

where 

whip 

whittle 

what 

whet 

whirl 

who 

wheel 

which 

whisk 

whom 

wheat 

while 

whistle 

why 

asking 

running 

thinking 

wheeling 

doing 

coming 

thawing 

whetting 

going 

being 

throwing 

whining 

seeing 

singing 

thundering 

whirling 

feeling 

hearing 

thickening 

whistling 

To  practice  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
one  of  the  groups  of  words  which  you 
have  been  practicing.  Ask  your  class¬ 
mates  to  notice  especially  whether  you 
are  saying  th ,  wh,  and  ing  correctly. 

Here  are  Bob  Clark’s  telephone  re¬ 
marks  printed  to  represent  what  he 
should  have  said: 

bob:  You  asked  me  to  get  some  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  bulletin  board  in  the 


library.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can 
get  more  than  ten.  Did  you  ask 
Henry?  I  just  saw  some  films  that  he 
was  printing.  He  has  one  of  an  engine 
like  the  one  in  our  geography  book. 
At  the  track  meet  which  he  went  to 
last  Saturday  he  was  able  to  catch  a 
picture  of  the  champion  athlete  as  he 
went  across  the  line.  I  wish  that  he 
would  let  me  borrow  that.  I  might 
have  got  one  myself  if  I  had  been  more 
careful.  I’m  going  to  try  again  next 
week.  What  are  you  going  to  be 
doing  then?  Why  don’t  you  come 
with  me? 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
aloud  part  of  what  Bob  said.  Listen 
as  others  read.  Be  ready  to  answer 
these  questions  about  each  person’s 
reading: 

i.  Did  he  say  th,  wh,  and  ing  cor¬ 
rectly? 

z.  Did  he  complete  his  words,  say¬ 
ing  next,  across,  last ? 

3.  What  words  did  he  mispro¬ 
nounce? 

If  you  need  more  practice  in  speaking 
th,  wh,  and  ing  correctly,  turn  to  Exer¬ 
cise  A,  page  135. 

Write  a  list  of  the  words  which 
others  told  you  that  you  did  not  pro¬ 
nounce  correctly.  Practice  saying 
them  correctly. 


z.  Separating  Words  Clearly  and  Sounding  Common  Words 

Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself 

If  your  tongue  and  your  lips  are 
lazy,  you  are  likely  to  say  didenchew 
for  didn  t  you,  dichew  for  did  you,  gimme 


for  give  me,  mighta  or  might  of  for  might 
have. 

Read  the  following  expressions  to 
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yourself  softly,  separating  the  words. 
Say  have  carefully.  Say  you  as  if  it 
rhymed  with  moo. 


don’t  you 

gave  them 

why  don’t  you 

gave  him 

did  you 

how  are  you 

what  did  you 

how  do  you  do 

didn’t  you 

would  you 

did  he 

wouldn’t  you 

did  I 

let  me 

does  he 

let  him 

did  she 

let  her 

does  she 

might  have 

are  my 

could  have 

give  me 

shouldn’t  have 

give  her 

may  have 

Read  the  list 

of  commonly  us< 

words  given  in  the  left  column  below. 
Make  each  word  rhyme  with  the  word 
in  the  middle  column.  If  you  find 
that  you  pronounce  a  word  so  that  it 
rhymes  with  the  word  in  the  right 
column,  practice  saying  the  word 
correctly. 


Rhymes 

Does  not 

Word 

with 

rhyme  with 

ten 

den 

tin 

for 

or 

purr 

can 

pan 

pin 

was 

pause 

buzz 

because 

pause 

buzz 

get 

met 

pit 

men 

den 

tin 

catch 

match 

fetch  or  pitch 

yet 

bet 

bit 

such 

much 

hitch 

just 

must 

mist 

deaf 

chef 

leaf 

ate 

late 

met 

duty 

beauty 

booty 

creek 

meek 

brick 

Rhymes 

Does  not 

Word 

with 

rhyme  with 

roof 

proof 

cuff 

road 

toad 

mud 

gown 

down 

hound 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write 

ten  sentences,  using  in  each 

sentence 

one  of  the 

expressions  from 

the  first  list  in  the  opposite  column  and 
one  or  more  words  from  the  second  list. 

Examples: 

Didn’t  you  ask  for  ten  men? 

I  shouldn’t  have  said  that  he  ate 
the  food. 

Begin  each  sentence  at  the  left  mar¬ 
gin  of  your  paper.  Place  correct 
punctuation  after  each  sentence.  Prac¬ 
tice  saying  the  sentences  to  yourself  as 
you  write  them. 

To  practice  with  your  class 

Exchange  your  paper  with  a  class¬ 
mate.  When  you  are  asked  to  do  so, 
read  one  or  more  of  his  sentences. 
Listen  as  others  read.  Be  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  about  each  reader : 
i.  Did  he  begin  and  end  words  cor¬ 
rectly  if  he  used  the  sounds  d ,  th ,  wh,  t, 
inp> 

2..  Did  he  separate  words  clearly? 

3.  Did  he  pronounce  correctly  the 
words  given  for  practice  in  this  lesson? 

Make  a  list  of  words  or  expressions 
which  you  were  told  that  you  spoke 
incorrectly.  Practice  them.  Then 
ask  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  to 
listen  while  you  try  to  say  them  cor¬ 
rectly.  Practice  also  Exercise  B, 
page  135. 
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3-  Speaking  All  the  Syllables  and  No  More 


To  read  to  yourself 


In  speaking  longer  words,  you  must 
be  careful  to  pronounce  all  the  syl¬ 
lables  and  to  accent  the  right  syl¬ 
lables.  A  list  of  troublesome  words 
is  given  below.  After  each  word  is  a 
suggestion  about  pronouncing  it  cor¬ 
rectly. 


really 

history 

company 

poem 

regularly 

perhaps 

family 

generally 

jewels 

geography 

February 

Saturday 

Arctic 

attacked 

drowned 

chimney 

athlete 

asked 

fashionable 

finally 

government 

profitable 


say  re-al-ly,  not  ree-ly 
say  his-to-ry,  not  his-try 
say  com-pa-ny,  not  comp-ny 
say  po-em,  not  pome 
say  reg-u-lar-ly,  not  reg-u-ly 
say  per-haps,  not  praps 
say  fam-i-ly,  not  fam-ly 
say  gen-er-al-ly,  not  gen-ral-ly 
say  jew-els,  not  jools 
say  ge-og-ra-phy,  not  jogophy 
say  Feb-ru-a-ry,  not  Feb-u-a-ry 
say  Sat-ur-day,  not  Sat-dy 
say  Arc-tic,  not  Ar-tic 
say  at-tact,  not  at-tack-ted 
say  drownd,  not  drown-ded 
say  chim-ney,  not  chim-bly 
say  ath-lete,  not  ath-e-lete 
say  askd,  not  ast 

say  fash-ion-a-ble,  not  fash-na-ble 
say  fi-nal-ly,  not  fin-ly 
say  gov-ern-ment,  not  gov-er-ment 
say  pro-fit-a-ble,  not  prof-ta-ble 


To  practice  by  yourself 

Practice  pronouncing  these  words 
softly  to  yourself.  Look  at  the  word 
in  the  left  column.  Think  how  you 
would  speak  it.  Then  look  at  the  sug¬ 


gestion  given  after  it.  Should  you 
change  your  pronunciation? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  ten  sentences,  using  in  each 
sentence  one  or  more  of  the  words  in 
the  list  which  you  have  just  studied. 
Try  to  include  all  the  words  in  the  list 
and  also  some  of  the  expressions  on 
page  ill.  (Didn’t  you,  etc.)  Re¬ 
member  to  put  correct  punctuation 
after  each  sentence.  Practice  speaking 
your  sentences  softly  to  yourself  as 
you  read. 

To  practice  with  your  class 

Exchange  papers  with  a  classmate. 
When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  one 
or  more  of  his  sentences.  Listen  while 
others  read.  Be  ready  to  tell  whether 
each  reader  began  and  ended  words 
correctly,  whether  he  separated  his 
words  clearly,  and  whether  he  pro¬ 
nounced  all  words  correctly. 

Make  a  list  of  words  or  expressions 
which  you  were  told  you  need  to  prac¬ 
tice  more.  When  you  think  that  you 
can  pronounce  them  correctly,  ask  a 
classmate  or  your  teacher  to  listen  to 
you. 


4.  Using  the  Dictionary  to  Learn  Pronunciation 


To  read  to  yourself 

Often  you  will  meet  a  new  word  most  as  often  you  will  hear  a  word 

which  you  cannot  pronounce.  Al-  pronounced  in  a  manner  that  is  new 


me>chan'i*cal  (mS-kan'I-kal),  adj.  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  or  made  by  machinery.  2.  Done 
or  produced  as  if  by  a  machine  and  hence  lack¬ 
ing  a  personal  touch;  as,  mechanical  singing. 
3.  Working  by  some  machinery  within  itself; 
as,  a  mechanical  toy.  —  me-chan'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

me-chan'ics  (me-kan'iks),  n.  1.  The  science 
which  collects,  studies,  and  explains  facts 
about  the  action  of  forces  on  bodies.  2.  The 
arrangement  and  relation  of  the  working  parts  of 
a  machine,  device,  or  process;  as,  the  mechanics 
of  running. 

mech'a-nism  (mek'd-niz’m),  n.  1.  All  the 
parts  of  a  machine  taken  together;  a  mechani¬ 
cal  device.  2.  The  arrangement  and  operation 
of  the  working  parts  of  a  machine  or  a  device; 
as,  the  mechanism  of  a  watch. 


med'l*cal  (med'i-kdl),  adj.  Having  to  do  with 
the  science  of  medicine  or  treatment  of  disease, 
me-dic'a-ment  (me -dik'd -merit;  med'i-kd- 
ment),  n.  A  medicine. 

med'i-cat'ed  (med'z-kat'ed),  adj.  Treated 

with  some  medicine;  as,  medicated  soap, 
me-dic'i-nal  (me-dis't-nal),  adj.  Having 

the  power  to  cure  or  check  diseases, 
med'i-cine  (med'f-sm;  med'f-s’n),  n.  1. 
The  science  which  studies  facts  about  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  disease.  2.  Anything  used 
in  treating  disease;  a  remedy, 
med'i-cine  man.  Among  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  a  person  who  claims  he  can  cure 
diseases  by  drugs,  charms,  etc.;  a  magician. 


ale,  chaotic,  care,  add,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  hijre,  event,  end,  silent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  charity; 
old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect;  food,  foot;  out,  oil;  cube,  unite,  am,  up,  circus,  menu;  chair;  go;  sing; 
then,  thin;  nature,  venture;  K  =  ch  in  German  ich,  ach;  boN;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  See  also  page  xii. 

By  permission.  From  Webster’s  Elementary  Dictionary,  A  Dictionary  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Copyright,  1935,  1941 
by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 


to  you.  Your  dictionary  will  answer 
all  questions  about  pronunciation. 

Above  is  an  illustration  of  part  of  a 
page  from  a  dictionary. 

Each  word  if  more  than  one  syllable 
is  divided  into  syllables.  Each  syl¬ 
lable  is  a  group  of  letters  making  one 
sound.  Man,  for  example,  has  only 
one  sound.  Med'i-cine  has  three  syl¬ 
lables. 

A  heavy  accent  mark  (')  is  placed 
after  the  syllable  which  is  accented. 
In  longer  words  another  lighter  accent 
mark  called  the  secondary  accent  (')  is 
placed  after  another  syllable  which 
receives  a  lighter  accent,  as  in  the 
word  med'i-cat'ed. 

After  each  word  the  phonetic  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  word  is  given  in  paren¬ 
theses;  that  is,  a  spelling  which  shows 
how  the  word  is  sounded.  In  this 
spelling  little  marks  called  diacritical 
marks  are  used  over  certain  letters  to 
tell  how  the  letters  are  to  be  sounded. 


If  there  are  two  pronunciations,  the 
preferred  one  is  given  first.  This  is 
the  pronunciation  that  you  should 
learn  to  use. 

A  key  to  the  diacritical  marks  is 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  a 
good  dictionary.  This  key  shows 
what  sound  each  diacritical  mark 
represents.  The  words  in  the  key 
are  very  simple  ones  which  nearly 
everyone  is  likely  to  pronounce  cor¬ 
rectly. 

For  example,  look  at  the  word  me¬ 
chanical.  The  phonetic  spelling  is 
me-kan'i-LH.  The  key  tells  you  that 
e  is  pronounced  like  e  in  event,  c  is  like 
k,  a  is  like  d  in  add,  i  is  like  i  in  ill, 
and  a  (in  italics)  is  like  d  in  account. 
The  accent  is  on  chan' .  How  is  this 
syllable  to  be  pronounced? 

If  you  do  not  find  a  key  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page  in  your  dictionary, 
look  in  the  front  of  the  dictionary  for 
a  Key  to  Pronunciation . 
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This  is  Dick  Farley. 
Is  my  picture  ready  ? 


Sony ,  we  don’t  have 
a  china  department . 


If  Dick  shouts,  is  the  clerk  likely  to  understand  him  betterl 


To  look  up  by  yourself 

Use  your  dictionary  to  find  out  how 
to  pronounce  each  of  the  following 
words  correctly. 


inquiry 

orchestra 

advertise 

prosperous 

advertisement 

realize 

desert 

recognize 

dessert 

reference 

film 

regularly 

genuine 

secretary 

illustrate 

substitute 

literature 

theater 

often 

umbrella 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  a  syllable?  How  many 
sounds  are  there  in  a  word?  Why  is  a 
second  spelling  of  a  word  given  in 
parentheses?  What  are  diacritical 
marks?  How  are  you  told  what  they 
mean?  How  is  the  accented  syllable 
of  a  word  indicated?  What  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  accent? 

To  read  with  your  class 

If  you  are  called  upon,  represent 
one  of  the  characters  and  read  part 
of  the  following  telephone  conversa¬ 


tion  aloud.  Listen  while  others  read. 
Be  ready  to  tell  what  words  you  think 
are  mispronounced. 

martha:  Did  you  leave  your  umbrella 
in  the  King  Theater  last  night? 
carrie:  Yes,  I  did.  It’s  a  genuine 
silk  one,  too.  I  didn’t  realize  that  I 
had  left  it  until  this  morning.  I 
should  have  remembered  it  last  night 
if  the  rain  had  not  stopped.  Anyway, 
I  went  down  to  the  theater  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  make  inquiry.  The  manager’s 
secretary  recognized  me,  I  think,  be¬ 
cause  I  go  there  regularly.  My  um¬ 
brella  hadn’t  been  found.  There  was 
one  in  the  office,  but  it  was  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  mine.  Miss  Harper,  the 
secretary,  told  me  to  advertise  for  it. 
martha:  How  can  you  advertise? 
carrie:  I  can  put  an  advertisement  in 
the  Herald.  I’ll  ask  the  person  who 
found  the  umbrella  in  the  King  Theater 
to  telephone  to  me.  I  can  easily 
recognize  my  own  umbrella.  It  has  a 
green  and  red  handle  and  a  little  rip 
that  I  mended. 

martha:  I  hope  you  get  it  back.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will.  I  shouldn’t  have 
thought  of  advertising.  How  did  you 
like  the  film? 
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carrie:  I  liked  it  fairly  well.  The 
orchestra  was  good.  The  scene  in  the 
desert  was  best,  but  the  hero  looked 
too  prosperous  for  a  cowboy.  I  would 
have  deserted  him  too,  the  way  his 
friend  did. 

martha:  I  didn’t  care  much  for  the 
picture,  but  I’m  going  to  use  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  last  scene  in  literature  class 
tomorrow. 


carrie:  I’m  glad  you  can  use  it. 
Mother  is  calling  me  for  dinner.  I 
have  to  go  now.  We  are  going  to  have 
blueberry  pie  for  dessert.  Don’t  you 
wish  you  were  here? 
martha:  I  surely  do.  Good-bye. 

Add  to  your  list  for  practice  any 
words  which  you  were  told  that  you 
mispronounced  in  today’s  lesson. 


5.  Using  Words  Expressively 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

You  know  that  a  pleasing  voice  is 
more  agreeable  to  hear  than  one  that 
is  harsh,  too  loud,  or  whiney .  Always 
remember,  “The  voice  with  the  smile 
wins.”  Your  voice  is  you.  Do  you 
want  a  pleasant  voice?  Be  pleasant; 
feel  pleasant.  A  grouch  seldom  if  ever 
has  a  pleasant  voice. 

Variety  of  pitch  helps  to  give  a 
pleasing  voice.  More  important  words 
in  a  sentence  are  spoken  in  a  higher 
pitch.  They  receive  more  emphasis. 
Less  important  words  are  spoken  at  a 
lower  pitch.  If  all  words  are  spoken 
at  the  same  pitch,  a  person’s  voice  is 
monotonous,  just  as  a  piano  would  be 
if  only  one  note  were  played  all  the 
time. 

Pitch  and  accent  also  help  you  to 
say  what  you  mean,  perhaps  in  fewer 
words  than  you  would  need  if  your 
voice  were  monotonous. 

When  you  ask  a  friend,  “Did you  go 
last  night?”  you  mean  also,  “I  am 
surprised  that  you  went,  even  though 
other  people  did  go.” 


What  do  you  mean  that  you  do  not 
put  in  words  when  you  say  each  of 
these  sentences: 

1.  Why  are  you  here? 

1.  Why  are  you  here? 

3.  Please  return  my  book. 

4.  This  paper  of  yours  is  good. 

5.  I  asked  you  the  question. 

To  practice  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  sentences  softly 
to  yourself.  By  higher  pitch  and  ac¬ 
cent,  emphasize  the  italicized  words. 
Be  ready  to  say  what  differences  in 
meaning  are  made  by  accenting  differ¬ 
ent  words. 

1 .  Are  you  going  home ? 

2..  Are  you  going  home? 

3.  Yes,  I  am  going  home. 

4.  Yes,  I  am  going  home. 

3.  Is  this  Mr.  Sharp’s  residence ? 

6.  Is  this  Mr.  Sharp' s  residence? 

7.  Is  this  Mr.  Sharp’s  residence? 

8.  Please  give  me  Newton  10  yz. 

9.  Please  give  me  Newton  10^2.. 

10.  Where  did  you  take  that  picture? 


sally:  Why  are  you  her  el 
If  Sally  expected  to  find  someone  else , 
which  word  would  she  emphasise?  If  she 
had  been  merely  surprised  that  the  goat 
was  in  the  li  ving  room ,  which  word  would 
she  emphasise ? 


To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences  and 
underline  the  word  which  you  would 
accent  to  give  the  information  written 
below  each  sentence. 

i .  May  I  please  speak  to  Nellie  Barton? 

You  wish  to  speak  to  Nellie,  not 
to  one  of  her  sisters, 
x.  Please  send  me  ten  cans  of  Brusho. 

You  want  ten  cans,  an  unusually 
large  order. 

3.  Please  send  me  ten  cans  of  Brusho. 

You  want  Brusho,  not  another 
product  of  similar  name. 

4.  Please  meet  me  at  three  o’clock. 

You  want  your  friend  to  meet  you, 
not  someone  else,  at  three  o’clock. 


5.  The  book  I  want  is  on  the  table  in 
the  study. 

a.  There  is  also  a  table  in  the  living 
room.  You  do  not  want  your 
mother  to  look  there. 

b.  Your  book  is  on  the  table  in  the 
study,  not  on  the  desk. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  meant  by  pitch  of  voice?  In 
what  way  does  change  of  pitch  make 
voice  more  pleasing?  How  does  ac¬ 
centing  a  word  help  in  expressing  your 
meaning? 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
one  of  the  sentences  on  page  12.6.  Tell 
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what  you  think  the  sentence  means  in 
addition  to  what  the  words  say. 

If  you  are  asked  to  read  one  of  the 
sentences  you  have  written,  do  so. 
Show  by  your  voice  which  word  you 
have  underlined. 

To  practice  with  your  class 

Represent  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  following  telephone  conversation 
if  you  are  asked  to  do  so.  Speak 
clearly.  Watch  th,  wh ,  and  ing  sounds. 
Separate  words  distinctly.  Try  to 
read  naturally,  emphasizing  words  as 
you  think  Dick  and  Ben  would  have 
done. 

dick:  Good-morning,  Mrs.  White. 
May  I  please  speak  to  Ben? 
mrs.  white:  Certainly,  Dick.  I’ll 
call  him. 

ben:  Hello,  Dick.  When  did  you 
get  home? 

dick:  Last  night.  Father  thought  I 
had  been  at  Uncle  Peter’s  long  enough. 
Besides,  one  of  my  rabbits  got  out 
yesterday.  I  have  to  fix  the  pen  again 
this  morning.  Will  you  come  over 
and  help  me? 

ben:  I  can’t  come  right  away.  I  was 
mowing  the  lawn  when  you  called  me. 


I’ll  have  to  finish  that  job  first.  That 
will  take  me  about  half  an  hour.  I’ll 
come  about  eleven  o’clock.  Will 
that  suit  you? 

dick:  Yes.  I  have  to  ride  over  to  the 
store  in  a  little  while  to  get  some  nails 
and  some  white  paint.  I’ll  stop  for 
you  on  the  way  back. 
ben:  All  right,  I’ll  be  looking  for  you. 
Be  sure  to  stop.  I  have  something  to 
show  you. 
dick:  What? 

ben:  Something  that  I  have  wanted 
for  a  long  time.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  guess.  We  saw  one  in  Whitcher’s 
window  when  we  were  in  Thatcher- 
town  two  weeks  ago. 
dick:  A  new  bicycle! 
ben:  Right  the  first  time.  It’s  a 
beauty. 

dick:  Oh,  boy!  I’m  on  my  way  right 
now.  Harry  can  finish  that  lawn. 
Good-bye. 

Listen  while  others  read.  Be  ready 
to  tell,  when  you  are  asked,  whether 
you  think  others  spoke  clearly  and 
correctly  and  how  you  think  the  read¬ 
ing  could  be  improved. 

Add  to  your  notes  any  comment 
made  about  your  own  reading. 


**★  CHAPTER  TWELVE  ★** 

Using  Pronouns  Correctly 


i .  Recognizing  an  Indirect  Object 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  learned  that  )  is  correct  as  subject  and 

as  predicate  nominative. 

The  nominative  case  of  pro-  The  accusative,  or  objective, 

nouns  (/,  we,  you,  she,  he,  it,  case  (me,  us ,  you ,  her ,  him ,  it, 
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them )  is  correct  as  direct  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  same  form  is  also  correct  as 
indirect  object. 

The  indirect  object  is  a  word 
which  tells  to  or  for  whom 
something  is  done. 

Examples :  Marie  gave  me  a  picture. 

Tom  sent  him  a  book. 

Mr.  Scott  made  us  a  boat. 

Sarah  asked  them  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

You  notice  that  the  indirect  object 
in  the  first  two  sentences  might  have 
had  the  word  to  before  it.  In  the  third 
sentence  for  might  have  been  used  be¬ 
fore  us.  With  the  verb  asked ,  the  in¬ 
direct  object  might  have  the  word  of 
before  it,  as  in  “Sarah  asked  a  question 
of  them.” 

You  notice  also  that  the  indirect 
object  is  used  with  a  direct  object. 
Picture,  book,  boat,  and  question  are  all 
direct  objects.  You  will  rarely  find 
an  indirect  object  in  a  sentence  unless 
there  is  also  a  direct  object. 

Nouns  are  also  used  as  indirect 
objects. 

Examples:  Marie  gave  Helen  a  pic¬ 
ture. 

Tom  sent  Jerry  a  book. 

It  is  easy  to  use  nouns  correctly  as 
indirect  objects,  because  nouns  do  not 
change  their  forms  except  to  show  pos¬ 
session.  Pronouns  require  more  care. 

To  do  by  yourself 

Some  of  the  following  sentences  con¬ 
tain  only  direct  objects.  Some  con¬ 
tain  both  indirect  objects  and  direct 


objects.  Both  nouns  and  pronouns 
are  used  as  direct  objects  and  as  indi¬ 
rect  objects. 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  sentences. 
Tell  what  words  are  used  as  direct 
objects  and  what  ones  are  used  as 
indirect  objects.  Use  complete  sen¬ 
tences.  Underline  each  word  which 
you  tell  about. 

Example:  i.  Marie  gave  me  a  picture. 

a.  Picture  is  the  direct 

object. 

b.  Me  is  the  indirect  ob¬ 

ject. 

i.  Next  week  I  will  send  him  a 
dollar. 

z.  Please  show  us  your  collection. 

3.  Our  clock  always  tells  the  correct 
time. 

4.  Can  you  tell  us  the  correct  time? 

5.  Have  you  asked  his  name? 

6.  The  usher  found  me  a  seat. 

7.  Why  did  you  tell  him  that  story? 

8.  Please  lend  Jim  your  raincoat. 

9.  Can  you  lend  me  a  dime? 

10.  I  will  ask  him  his  name. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  an  indirect  object?  Do  you 
usually  find  an  indirect  object  with¬ 
out  a  direct  object?  Do  you  ever  find 
a  direct  object  without  an  indirect 
object? 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
the  sentences  which  you  have  written, 
telling  what  words  you  chose  as  direct 
objects  and  as  indirect  objects.  Listen 
while  others  read.  Correct  your  paper 
if  necessary.  Ask  about  any  sentence 
which  you  do  not  understand. 


To  write  in  class 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  the  following  tele¬ 
phone  conversation.  After  each  num¬ 
ber,  write  the  word  which  you  choose 
to  fill  the  blank.  Then  write  after  the 
word  the  reason  why  you  chose  it  — 
subject,  predicate  nominative,  direct 
object,  indirect  object. 

may:  Did  you  hear  about  our  luck, 
Caroline? 

Caroline:  No.  What  happened? 
may:  Gertie  and  1  (I,  me)  won  a 

prize  in  the  Soapo  contest.  2  (She, 
Her)  and  3  (I,  me)  got  tickets  to 

the  motion  picture  at  the  Plymouth. 
The  Soapo  Company  sent  4  (she, 
her)  and  5  (I,  me)  two  tickets 

apiece. 

Caroline:  Oh,  good!  I  tried  too. 
Father  showed  6  (I,  me)  the  ad¬ 

vertisement.  I  guess  my  answer  got 
in  too  late. 

may:  Never  mind;  Gertie  and  7  (I, 

me)  are  asking  you  and  Irma  to  go 
with  us.  Can  you  be  ready  at  two 
o’clock  this  afternoon? 

Caroline:  Yes,  thank  you.  Wait  a 
minute.  Mother  says  that  our  clock 
has  stopped.  Will  you  tell  8  (she, 
her)  and  9  (I,  me)  the  correct  time? 
may:  It’s  just  twelve-thirty  now. 


Caroline:  Thank  you.  There  will 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  help  mother 
before  I  go.  By  the  way,  did  you  see 
two  strange  girls  in  your  yard  last 
night? 

may:  Two  strange  girls !  That’s  good! 
The  girls  were  Irma  and  10  (I,  me). 

(We,  Us)  girls  were  trying  on  our 
costumes  for  the  play.  12  (She, 
Her)  and  13  (I,  me)  were  practicing 
walking  in  those  Dutch  shoes.  Miss 
Heath  lent  14  (she,  her)  and  15  (I, 
me)  a  pair  and  told  us  to  practice 
walking  in  them. 

Caroline:  Wait  till  I  tell  Bill!  Give 
16  (he,  him)  and  Howard  a  picture 
of  you  two  in  those  shoes. 
may:  I  won’t!  17  (He,  Him)  and 
Howard  can  see  us  in  the  play.  Sell 
18  (he,  him)  and  Howard  tickets. 
My  two  cousins  are  going  to  be  with 
us.  I’ve  sold  19  (they,  them)  tick¬ 
ets.  Now  meet  Irma  and  20 -  (I,  me) 
at  two  o’clock.  We’ll  be  at  your 
house  then.  Good-bye. 

Check  your  paper  as  your  teacher  or 
a  classmate  reads  the  correct  words  and 
reasons.  Correct  errors  if  you  made 
any. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  on  page  136. 


z.  Learning  to  Use  His  and  Their  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself  and  learn 

Pronouns  usually  refer,  or  point 
back,  to  nouns.  Very  often,  however, 
you  use  the  pronouns  anyone ,  everyone , 
someone ,  no  one ,  anybody ,  everybody ,  some¬ 
body,  nobody,  and  each  without  referring 


to  any  definite  nouns.  These  words  are 
called  indefinite  pronouns  because  they 
do  not  take  the  place  of  a  definite  noun. 
Read  the  sentences  “Tom  is  here. 
He  is  going  too.”  He  refers  to  Tom. 


Now  read  the  sentences  "Many  people 
were  present.  Everyone  was  excited.” 
Everyone  does  not  refer  to  a  certain  per¬ 
son.  It  points  to  any  one  person  pres¬ 
ent. 

There  is  one  important  factor  to  re¬ 
member  about  the  pronoun  each  and 
about  a  pronoun  that  has  the  word  one 
or  body  in  it.  All  such  pronouns  are 
singular.  One  is  one.  A  body  is  one 
body.  Each  can  only  mean  one. 

For  this  reason  when  you  use  an¬ 
other  pronoun  to  refer  to  one  of  these 
words,  the  pronoun  must  be  singular. 

Exam-pies:  Everyone  found  his  seat. 

Someone  has  left  his  book 
here. 

No  one  has  finished  his 
work. 

Each  of  the  girls  wore  her 
own  costume. 

Everybody  took  his  skates 
with  him. 

These  forms  his ,  her ,  its,  our,  my,  your, 
and  their  are  used  as  adjectives  and  are 
called  pronominal  adjectives. 

When  there  is  no  word  in  the 
sentence  which  tells  that  each 
or  a  one  or  body  word  is  femi¬ 
nine,  use  his  to  refer  to  the  word 
each  or  to  a  one  or  body  word. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  this  telephone  con¬ 
versation  between  Ed  and  Ben.  Then 
write  after  each  number  the  word 
which  you  would  choose  to  fill  the 
blank.  Remember  that  the  word 
their  is  correct  if  it  refers  to  a  plural 
noun  or  pronoun. 


ed:  When  you  fellows  were  here  last 
night,  someone  left  1  (his,  their) 
hat.  Do  you  have  yours? 
ben:  Yes,  mine  is  here  in  the  hall. 
Maybe  the  one  you  have  is  Ned’s. 
Someone  left  -  (his,  their)  handker¬ 
chief  at  our  home  the  other  night. 
I  don’t  know  whose  it  is.  Are  you 
calling  up  everyone  to  see  whether 
.  3  (he,  they)  left  a  hat? 
ed:  Yes,  I’ve  called  five  so  far.  No 
one  yet  says  the  hat  is  4  (his,  theirs). 
Do  you  think  that  everyone  enjoyed 
.  5  (himself,  themselves)  at  the  party 
last  night? 

ben:  We  all  had  a  grand  time.  Every¬ 
body  said  it  was  the  best  party  6 
(he,  they)  had  been  co  this  year. 
Somebody  said  that  it  was  the  best  7 
(he,  they)  had  ever  seen. 
ed:  All  the  fellows  seemed  to  like  the 
sandwiches.  I  asked  Mother  not  to 
make  them  small.  Fellows  like  some¬ 
thing  real  to  eat.  No  one  left  any¬ 
thing  but  crumbs  on  8  (his,  their) 
plate,  Mother  says. 
ben:  We  liked  everything.  Each  of 
the  girls  who  live  near  me  wishes  that 
9  (she,  they)  had  been  there. 
ed  :  The  girls  can  have  10  (her,  their) 
party  some  other  time.  I’m  sorry 
the  hat  isn’t  yours.  Now  I’m  going 
toscall  Henry.  Good-bye. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  are  the  indefinite  pronouns 
that  always  mean  one  person?  What 
word  is  usually  used  to  refer  to  one  of 
these  pronouns?  When  may  her  be 
used  to  refer  to  one  of  them? 

Read  your  paper  if  you  are  asked  to 
do  so.  Tell  what  word  you  have 
chosen  to  fill  each  blank.  Tell  also  to 


what  earlier  word  in  the  sentence  the 
word  you  have  chosen  refers. 

Correct  your  paper  if  necessary 

To  -practice  in  class 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  in  the  blanks  in  this 
telephone  conversation  between  Doris 
and  Mabel.  After  each  number  write 
the  word  that  you  choose  to  fill  the 
blank. 

doris  :  Everyone  in  the  house  has 
taken  _L_  (his,  their)  hat  and  coat 
and  left.  Each  of  the  girls  upstairs 
has  gone  to  take  2  (her,  their) 
music  lesson.  Come  on  over  and 
keep  me  company. 

mabel:  I  can’t  yet.  Everybody  in 
our  house  is  taking  3  (his,  their) 
night  out  too.  Jerry  ought  to  be  back 
soon.  Then  I  can  come.  Someone  is 
going  to  call  Father  soon.  I’ll  have 
to  take  4  (his,  their)  message  for 
Father.  Each  of  the  family  had  made 

5  (their,  his)  plans  for  the  evening 
except  me.  I  had  to  stay. 


doris:  Do  you  think  you  can  get  here 
by  eight  o’clock?  I  want  to  listen  to 
a  mystery  and  I’m  afraid  to  be  alone. 
Somebody  in  the  apartment  over  us 
stamps  or  bangs  6  (their,  his)  chair 
just  when  everything  is  quiet.  I  don’t 
mind  when  the  family  is  here. 
mabel:  How  do  you  get  a  chance  to 
listen?  Each  of  my  family  wants  -  7 
(his,  their)  own  program.  Most  of 
them  come  just  when  I  want  to  listen 
to  something  else. 

doris:  I  sold  candy  until  I  earned 
enough  to  buy  a  radio  for  my  own 
room.  Now  each  of  the  others  may 
have  any  program  -  8  (he,  they) 
wants.  Sometimes  somebody  wants  to 
hear  9  (his,  their)  program  on  my 
radio.  I  let  10  (him,  them)  if  I’m 
not  using  it. 

mabel:  Here’s  Jerry  now.  I’m  coming 
over  right  away.  Good-bye. 

Check  your  paper  as  correct  choices 
are  read  by  your  teacher  or  a  classmate. 
Correct  your  errors. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  III,  page  136. 


3.  Using  Those,  Them,  They,  Himself,  and  Themselves  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself  and  learn 

The  word  them ,  accusative,  or 
objective,  case  of  they ,  can 
never  be  used  as  a  subject  or 
predicate  nominative. 

Them  cannot  be  used  as  an  adjective. 
Wrong:  Them  are  the  right  ones. 

The  men  on  the  stage  are  them. 
Tight:  Those  are  the  right  ones. 

The  men  on  the  stage  are  they. 
Wrong:  Them  knives  never  stay  sharp. 
I  do  not  like  them  knives. 


Right:  Those  knives  never  stay  sharp. 

I  do  not  like  those  knives. 

You  have  learned  that  a  pronoun 
must  not  be  used  unless  it  points 
clearly  to  a  noun  already  used. 

Read  these  sentences :  Larchford  is  a 
very  attractive  city.  They  have  many 
parks  there. 

Who  is  they ?  There  is  no  noun  to 
tell  you  who  they  are.  They  should  be 
left  out  entirely.  The  sentence  should 


nave  been  written  in  this  way:  There 
are  many  parks  in  this  city. 

Wrong:  They  often  have  high  tides  in 
Boonton. 

Right:  There  often  are  high  tides  in 
Boonton. 

Do  not  begin  a  sentence  with 
they  unless  the  pronoun  they 
points  to  some  noun  already 
used. 

Sometimes  you  hear  people  say  his- 
self  and  theirselves.  These  two  words 
are  never  correct.  Use  himself  and 
themselves. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  Fill 
each  blank  with  those  or  them.  Re¬ 
member  to  end  each  sentence  with 
correct  punctuation, 
i .  - roses  in  the  window  are  beau¬ 

tiful. 

z.  Please  buy  a  dozen  of - roses. 

3.  - are  the  skates  that  I  want. 

4.  Please  let  me  use - books. 

3.  - cookies  are  good.  I  like - . 

6.  - diamonds  are  all  perfect  stones. 

7.  -  are  the  largest  rooms  in  the 

building. 

8.  Don’t  lose  -  pencils.  I  need 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so 
that  the  sentences  do  not  begin  with 
the  word  they. 

1.  They  have  100,000  books  in  that 
library. 

z.  They  use  rubber  for  automobile  tires. 

3 .  They  have  good  fishing  in  this  lake. 

4.  They  used  to  have  deer  in  these 

woods. 


5.  They  don’t  have  electric  lights  in 
this  town. 

6.  They  employ  two  thousand  men  in 
that  factory. 

Copy  these  sentences,  filling  each 
blank  with  himself  or  themselves. 

1.  John  fell  and  hurt - . 

z.  The  boys  want  to  do  this - . 

3 .  Pat  gave  this  to  me - . 

4.  Most  people  like  to  help - . 

5.  Can  Joe  do  that - ? 

To  discuss  in  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the 
sentences  which  you  have  written. 
Listen  while  others  read,  so  that  you 
can  correct  any  sentences  which  you 
have  written  incorrectly.  Ask  about 
any  which  you  do  not  understand. 

To  test  yourself 

Walter  and  John  are  talking  over 
the  telephone.  Number  your  paper  to 
correspond  to  the  blanks.  Write  after 
each  number  the  word  which  should 
be  chosen  to  fill  the  blank. 

Walter:  Where  did  you  buy  1 
(those,  them)  skis  that  you  used  last 
Saturday?  They  are  fast.  Do  you 
like * 1  2  (those,  them)? 
john:  Yes,  3 4  (them,  they)  are  the 

best  skis  I  have  owned.  _ i_  (Them, 

They)  are  much  better  than  5  (those, 
them)  in  Miller’s  Store.  Ted  Hanlon 
bought  a  pair  there.  One  broke  the 
first  time  he  tried  them.  He  fell  and 
hurt  6  (himself,  hisself).  I  got 
mine  from  Hill  and  Company  on 
Pleasant  Street. 

Walter:  I  was  in  Brown’s  store  yes¬ 
terday.  7  (They  have.  There  are) 
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some  good-looking  skis  there.  -  8  - 
(Those,  Them)  in  Brown’s  window 
don’t  cost  too  much.  Did  you  see 
them? 

john :  9  (Them,  Those)  are  no  good. 

10  (They  make  them,  They  are  made) 
just  to  sell.  H  (Those,  Them)  skis 
get  rough  on  the  bottom.  You  can’t 
wax  them,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
try.  Use  the  ones  that  you  have  now. 

12  (They,  Them)  are  almost  as  good 
as  mine.  Then  save  up  your  money 
until  you  can  get  a  really  first-class 
pair.  13  (Those,  Them)  cheap  skis 
aren’t  worth  buying.  They  look 
pretty.  That’s  all. 

Walter:  Thanks.  I’ll  wait.  I  can 
make  enough  on  my  paper  route  to 
buy  a  pair  of  I4  (them,  those)  good 
ones  in  about  a  month.  _JJL_  (They 
are  having,  There  is)  a  moonlight 
party  at  Benson’s  tomorrow  night.  I 


didn’t  receive  an  invitation.  Did  you? 
john:  No.  The  Bensons  are  having 
the  party  for  16  (theirselves,  them¬ 
selves)  and  some  people  from  the  city. 
Sally  Benson  told  me  that  her  mother 
can’t  have  all  of  us  at  once.  .  I7 
(They  don’t  have,  There  isn’t)  room 
for  very  many  people  in  the  Benson’s 
house. 

Walter:  That’s  right.  But  I  wish 
I  could  have  some  of  l8  (them,  those) 
cookies  that  Mrs.  Benson  makes  for 
parties.  I9  (Them,  They)  are  great! 
Stop  for  me  when  you  go  out  this 
afternoon.  I’ll  wax  20  (those,  them) 
old  skis  of  mine  and  try  the  jump 
again.  Good-bye. 

Read  your  list  of  correct  words  if 
you  are  asked  to  do  so.  Check  any 
choices  of  your  own  which  are  incor¬ 
rect. 
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More  Practice 


i 


A.  If  you  have  had  trouble  in  say¬ 
ing  t,  th ,  wb,  and  ing  correctly, 
practice  reading  the  following  non¬ 
sense  rhymes.  When  you  think  that 
you  have  mastered  them,  ask  your 
teacher  or  a  classmate  to  listen  while 
you  read  them 

tillie’s  troubles 
Tillie  Thrasher  left  her  thimble 
Lying  there  upon  the  table 
While  she  tried  to  thread  pink-tinted 
Silk  so  thick  she  could  not  thrust  it 
Through  the  thin  eye  of  the  needle. 
Thirty  times  she  tried  to  thread  it 
Till  at  last  her  fingers  trembled. 
“Truly  it  is  time,”  said  Tillie, 

“That  I  got  a  thicker  needle, 

Or  some  silk  that  is  much  thinner.” 
So  she  threw  aside  the  needle. 

Then  a  thicker  one  she  tested. 

Taking  pains  to  hold  the  eyelet 
Toward  the  light,  she  thrust  right 
through  it 

The  thick  silk  that  she  was  threading. 

There,  ’  ’  she  said, 4  ‘  I  have  it  threaded. 
Now  I  can  put  on  my  thimble.” 

But  the  thimble  had  now  tumbled 
Off  the  top  of  Tillie’s  table. 

Thus  we  leave  thin  Tillie  Thrasher 
Toiling  there  to  find  her  thimble. 

WALTER  wheeler’s  WHISTLE 
Walter  Wheeler  liked  to  whittle. 
While  he  whittled  he  would  whistle, 
Whistle  gaily  while  he  whittled. 

Once  when  Walter  went  to  Wheeling 
There  he  bought  a  bright  tin  whistle 
Which  would  whistle  very  shrilly 


Walter  whistled  tunes  upon  it 
While  his  dog  would  whine  and 
whimper 

When  the  whistle  wailed  and  wavered. 
“What  a  whistle!”  Walter  whispered. 
“I  can  whistle  but  not  whittle. 

I  must  lay  aside  my  whistle 
When  I  take  my  knife  and  whittle. 
When  I  whittle  and  just  whistle 
With  my  lips  and  not  the  whistle, 
Then  my  dog  will  come  and  waggle, 
Wave  his  tail  to  hear  me  whistle. 

I  don’t  want  this  new  tin  whistle 
Which  will  make  him  wince  and 
wiggle. 

I’ll  just  wet  my  lips  and  whistle, 
Whistle,  whet  my  knife,  and  whittle.” 

B.  If  you  are  not  separating  words 
clearly,  practice  this  exercise  until 
you  think  that  you  can  read  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  Then  ask  your  teacher  or  a 
classmate  to  listen  to  you  as  you  read 
it  aloud. 

Why  don’t  you  say,  “  How  do  you  do?” 
I  say  it  often.  You  say  it  too. 

Do  I  still  mumble,  “Wouldn’t  have 
done”? 

Let  me  try,  “Didn’t  you?”  just  for  fun. 
Do  I  say  clearly,  4  ‘  Did  he?’  ’  and  4  4  Does 
he?” 

“Why  did  you?”  “Did  you?”  “Did 
she?”  and  “Does  she?” 

I  might  try  also,  “  What  did  you  get?” 
Can  I  say,  “Shouldn’t  have”  clearly 
yet? 

As  I  speak,  are  my  words  clear  to 
match 

Every  thought  that  I  want  you  to 
catch? 
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Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  this  telephone  con¬ 
versation  between  Sue  and  Helen. 
Write  opposite  each  number  the  pro¬ 
noun  which  you  choose.  Ask  your 
teacher  to  check  your  choices.  After 
you  are  sure  that  your  choices  are  cor¬ 
rect,  practice  reading  the  conversation, 
using  the  correct  words.  When  you 
have  practiced,  ask  your  teacher  or  a 
classmate  to  listen  as  you  read  aloud. 
You  must  learn  to  recognize  the  sound 
of  the  correct  expression. 

sue:  Ellen  and  _i _ (I,  me)  are  going 

skating  this  afternoon  on  Mr.  Smith’s 
pond.  Mrs.  Smith  gave  2  (she, 

her)  and  3  (I,  me)  permission.  We 

want  you  and  Harold  with  us.  Will 
you  and  4  (he,  him)  come? 
helen:  I’ll  ask  her.  Mother, 

Harold  and  5  -  (I,  me)  want  to  go 


skating  with  Sue  on  Mr.  Smith’s  pond 
this  afternoon.  Yes,  Sue,  mother  says 
that  6  (he,  him)  and  „L_  (I,  me) 
may  go.  The  Willis  twins  are  visiting 
next  door.  Do  you  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Smith  would  let  us  take  them? 
sue:  Yes.  Mrs.  Smith  told  Jennie  and 
8  (I,  me)  to  bring  our  friends.  Tell 
the  twins  to  come.  Tell  them  that  I 
sent  9  (they,  them)  both  an  invita¬ 
tion.  I  like  Madge.  1°  (She,  Her) 
and  H  (I,  me)  always  have  a  good 
time. 

helen:  When  shall  I2  (we,  us)  three 
come? 

sue:  About  two  o’clock.  That  will 
give  Grace  and  I3  (I,  me)  time  to  do 
the  dishes.  Tom  told  mother  and 
I4  (I,  me)  that  he  would  be  late  for 
dinner.  Mr.  Thomas  and  15  (he, 
him)  had  to  go  to  Winthrop  this 
morning.  I’ll  be  ready  by  two.  Bring 
the  twins.  Good-bye. 


Write  two  sentences  of  your  own 
using  in  each  the  word  everybody  and 
also  the  word  bis  referring  to  every¬ 
body. 

Example:  Everybody  has  his  coat  on. 

Then  write  two  sentences  for  each  of 
the  following  words:  everyone,  someone, 
no  one,  somebody,  nobody,  each.  In  each 


sentence  use  his  or  her  to  refer  to  every¬ 
one  and  to  each  of  the  other  words 
which  you  use. 

When  you  have  finished,  ask  a  class¬ 
mate  to  read  your  sentences.  If  you 
disagree  about  the  correctness  of  any 
sentence,  ask  your  teacher  to  decide 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 
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Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  How  Well  Can  You  Use  Your  Experience? 


To  read  to  yourself 

jim  stared  at  the  tiny  banner  of  light. 
It  became  smaller  and  smaller  along  the 
edge  of  the  wick.  The  upward  trail 
of  smoke  from  it  ceased.  Now  it  was 
a  thin  line  of  yellow;  now  only  of  blue. 
Now  —  nothing.  “Can’s  empty  too,” 
murmured  Jim  in  despair.  “It’s  the 
dark  for  me.” 

i.  At  what  kind  of  light  was  Jim 
looking? 

z.  How  do  the  words  banner,  edge,  and 
line  help  you  to  decide? 

3.  What  other  expression  helps  you 
to  decide  what  kind  of  light  it 
was? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  was  enclosed  by  a 
chimney?  Why? 

5.  Have  you  had  experience  with  this 
kind  of  light?  If  not,  what  pictures 
have  you  seen  that  help  you  to  under¬ 
stand  the  passage? 

If  you  have  been  able  to  tell  at  what 
kind  of  light  Jim  was  looking,  you 
have  been  making  your  experience 
help  you  understand  what  you 
read. 

Often,  too,  in  reading  you  must  use 
your  experience  gained  from  sports  or 
occupations.  Writers  often  take  words 
associated  with  some  sport  or  occupa¬ 
tion  and  use  them  in  a  different  con¬ 
nection.  In  order  to  understand,  you 
must  be  able  to  recognize  these  words 
in  their  new  surroundings.  How  much 
experience,  real  or  from  reading  or 
pictures,  have  you? 


To  write  by  yourself 

In  the  column  at  the  left  are  expres¬ 
sions  used  in  various  sports  or  occupa¬ 
tions.  Copy  them  on  your  paper. 
Then  after  each  word  copy  a  word 
from  the  column  at  the  right  which 
tells  the  sport  or  occupation  with 
which  the  word  is  connected.  You 
will  not  need  all  the  sports  or  occu¬ 
pations  mentioned.  You  may  use 
your  dictionary,  but  be  sure  to  make  a 
check  mark  on  your  paper  beside  each 
word  or  expression  that  you  have  had 
to  look  up. 


1.  line  buck 

1.  hunting 

x.  fold  in  the  egg 

x.  sewing 

whites 

3 .  a  sizzling  grounder 

3.  bowling 

4.  swung  a  haymaker 

4.  knitting 

5.  lost  the  scent 

5.  cinder  track  racing 

6.  box  the  compass 

6.  football 

7.  under  the  wire 

7.  sailing 

8.  a  hot  wire 

8.  boxing 

9.  taken  aback 

9.  electrical  wiring 

10.  hemmed  at  the 

10.  horse  racing 

bottom 

11.  Davy  Jones’s  locker 

11.  baseball 

iz.  jumped  the  gun 

ix.  playing  the  piano 

13.  dropped  a  stitch 

13.  fishing 

14.  soft  pedal 

14.  perfume  making 

15.  kingpin 

15.  cooking 

Be  ready  to  explain  what  each  ex¬ 
pression  means  when  you  are  asked 
to  do  so. 


To  discuss  in  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  help  your 
class  decide  at  what  sort  of  light  Jim 
was  looking. 
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Read  one  or  more  of  the  expressions 
which  you  have  listed,  if  you  are  asked 
to  do  so.  Tell  with  what  sport  or  oc¬ 
cupation  the  expression  is  connected. 
Explain  what  the  word  or  expression 
means. 

Take  your  part  in  discussing  with 
your  class  the  meaning  of  the  following 
sentences : 

i.  The  wind  seemed  to  box  the  com¬ 
pass. 


x.  Peter  jumped  the  gun  on  that  test 
this  morning. 

3.  Morris  is  the  kingpin  of  his  group. 

4.  My  heart  dropped  a  stitch  when 
that  explosion  occurred. 

5.  Martha  was  taken  aback  by  their 
criticism. 

Think  of  some  interesting  expression 
from  some  sport  or  occupation.  When 
you  are  asked  to  do  so,  explain  what  it 
means. 


x.  Recognizing  Meanings  in  New  Settings 


To  read  to  yourself 

“There  is  something  in  this  idea  of 
not  abusing  your  body,”  declared  Bill 
Ridley.  “I  know.  Usually  I  fust 
swing  along  easily  from  day  to  day.  I 
eat  what  I  need,  but  I  don’t  stuff  my¬ 
self  with  food.  The  next  morning  I 
get  up  and  feel  that  I’m  hitting  on  all 
six.  Then  sometimes  I  spend  half  the 
day  playing  ten  sets  of  tennis  after  not 
having  swung  a  racquet  in  months .  The 
other  half  of  the  day  I  spend  mowing 
away  food  enough  to  feed  a  regiment. 
On  the  morning  after  that  my  whole 
insides  box  the  compass.  Good  exer¬ 
cise  never  hurts  anybody,  but  too 
much  exercise  all  at  once  just  knocks 
you  right  out  of  the  box.  Food  is  the 
same.  A  good  meal  brings  you  com¬ 
fortably  into  port  in  an  easy  chair.  Too 
much  food  gives  your  digestive  organs 
too  rich  a  mixture.  They  just  stall.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  go  down  for  the  count 
at  forty,  treat  your  body  right.” 

If  you  have  had  experience  with 
automobiles ,  golf,  farming,  sailing. 


baseball,  and  boxing,  you  can  under¬ 
stand  what  Bill  means.  A  good  writer 
does  not  scramble  so  many  expressions 
into  one  short  paragraph .  You  should 
not  imitate  Bill  Ridley,  but  you  should 
be  able  to  use  your  experience  to  under¬ 
stand  him. 

To  write  by  yourself 

1.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  paragraph? 
x.  Write  in  short  sentences  the  details 
which  you  are  told  about  this  topic. 
3 .  Write  the  simple  clear  words  which 
you  could  use  in  place  of  each  itali¬ 
cized  expression  to  say  exactly  what  it 
means  to  you.  Write  the  expression 
and  then  after  it  the  words  you  would 
use  to  tell  what  it  means. 

To  discuss  in  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  tell  what 
the  topic  of  the  paragraph  is,  what 
statements  are  made  about  this  topic, 
and  what  meaning  you  would  give  to 
the  italicized  expressions.  Explain 


••Iso  how  your  experience  with  a  sport  meanings  of  expressions  which  you 
or  occupation  helped  you  to  learn  the  understand. 


3.  Using  Your  Experience  to  Understand  Common  Sayings 


To  read  to  yourself 

Many  common  sayings,  often  called 
proverbs,  require  you  to  use  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  order  to  understand  them. 
A  proverb  usually  is  a  statement  about 
one  particular  thing,  but  there  is  a 
likeness  between  that  thing  and  many 
other  things. 

Suppose  that  you  are  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  working  at  your  newest  hobby. 
Perhaps  it  is  making  model  aircraft  or 
collecting  postage  stamps.  Grand¬ 
father,  who  knows  how  soon  you  tire 
of  things,  looks  on  and  says,  “A  new 
broom  sweeps  clean.” 

Does  he  mean: 

1.  You  are  doing  a  very  good  job? 
z.  You  are  very  neat  in  your  work? 

3.  You  are  trying  to  learn  everything 
at  once? 

4.  You  have  too  many  hobbies? 

5.  You  are  like  a  new  broom  that 
sweeps  clean  at  first  but  does  poorer 
and  poorer  work  as  it  wears  out? 

Here  is  another  proverb:  ‘‘A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine.”  Think  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  a  seam  in  your  clothing  if  a  rip 
is  not  mended. 

Does  the  proverb  mean: 

1.  If  you  do  a  little  work,  you  won’t 
have  to  work  any  more? 
z.  If  a  stitch  breaks,  nine  others  un¬ 
ravel? 

3.  A  little  work  done  promptly  saves 
much  work  later  on? 


4.  If  a  stitch  does  not  break,  nine 
others  will  not  unravel? 

5.  Do  one  job  well  and  you  will  not 
have  to  do  others? 

Ken  was  looking  for  a  job  shoveling 
snow.  He  had  tried  at  two  houses  but 
had  not  got  any  work.  At  the  third 
house  a  lady  offered  him  fifty  cents  to 
shovel  her  walk.  It  was  a  long  walk. 
Ken  thought  of  all  the  other  houses 
in  the  block  at  which  he  might  earn 
better  pay  for  his  work.  Then  he  said 
cheerfully,  “A  bird  in  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,  ’  ’  and  started  shoveling. 
Did  Ken  mean: 

1.  This  job  is  worth  twice  as  much 
as  I  am  getting? 

z.  This  will  take  me  twice  as  long  as 
other  jobs? 

3 .  I  had  to  try  three  times  before  I  got 
a  job? 

4.  One  job  that  I  am  sure  of  is  better 
than  others  that  I  might  not  get? 

5 .  If  I  can  catch  a  bird  in  a  trap,  it  will 
be  a  better  bird  than  two  others  that 
I  have  seen? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  each  proverb  that  you  have 
been  reading.  Underneath  it  copy  the 
sentence  which  you  think  tells  what  it 
means.  As  you  do  so,  think  why  you 
believe  that  the  proverb  has  this 
meaning. 
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To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  a  proverb?  Why  do  you 
think  that  proverbs  are  often  quoted 
to  apply  to  many  things?  Can  you 
think  of  any  proverb  not  given  in  this 
lesson?  Try  to  answer  these  questions 
when  you  are  asked  to  do  so.  Also 
take  part  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so  in 
explaining  what  you  think  the  prov¬ 
erbs  which  you  have  studied  mean. 
If  members  of  your  class  disagree  with 
you,  try  to  show  how  your  experience 
makes  you  believe  as  you  do. 

To  write  with  your  class 

Test  your  ability  to  understand  by 
writing  in  one  sentence  what  you 
think  is  the  meaning  of  this  proverb: 
“Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.” 


You  may  need  to  know  that  a  person 
looks  into  a  horse’s  mouth  to  see  its 
teeth.  From  the  appearance  of  its 
teeth  you  can  learn  its  age.  An  old 
horse,  of  course,  is  worth  less  than  a 
younger  one.  Does  “gift  horse” 
trouble  you?  It  means  “a  horse  that 
has  been  given  to  you.”  Now  see  if 
you  can  find  a  meaning  for  the  proverb 
that  would  apply  to  other  things 
besides  horses. 

To  check  your  work 

When  you  are  asked  what  the 
proverb  means,  read  your  sentence. 
Help  your  class  decide  which  sentence 
read  by  a  member  of  the  class  best 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  prov¬ 
erb. 


4.  Using  What  You  Have  Seen  to  Help  You  Understand 


To  read  to  yourself 

The  house  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
three  little  boys.  One,  who  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  cart  loaded 
with  hay,  was  pitching  stones  into  the 
chimney  of  a  neighboring  house  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  fall  into  a  sauce 
pan.  Another  was  trying  to  get  a  pig 
into  a  cart  by  the  back  board,  which 
rested  on  the  ground.  The  third, 
hanging  on  the  front  of  the  cart,  was 
waiting  till  the  pig  had  been  got  into 
the  cart  to  hoist  the  back  by  making 
the  whole  thing  tilt.  When  the  vis¬ 
itor  asked  who  lived  there,  none  of 
them  replied,  but  all  three  looked  at 
him  with  a  sort  of  bright  stupidity. 


Provoked  by  the  cunning  stupidity  of 
the  three  imps,  he  abused  them  and 
they  broke  the  silence  by  a  horse¬ 
laugh.  This  made  him  angry. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Answer  the  following  questions 
about  the  paragraph  that  you  have 
just  read.  After  you  have  given  the 
topic,  use  phrases  from  the  paragraph 
for  your  answers. 

1.  What  is  the  topic? 
z.  What  is  the  first  boy  doing? 

3 .  What  is  the  second  boy  attempting? 

4.  What  was  the  third  attempting? 

5.  How  did  all  three  greet  a  question? 
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6.  When  the  visitor  scolded  them, 
what  did  they  do? 

7 .  What  was  the  effect  upon  the 
visitor? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Give  your  answers  to  the  questions 
about  the  paragraph  when  you  are 
asked  to  do  so.  When  your  class  has 
agreed  upon  what  the  paragraph  says, 
take  your  part  in  answering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  to  show  that  you 
understand  what  you  have  read, 
i.  What  evidence  is  there  in  the  para¬ 
graph  to  tell  you  whether  the  house 
was  one  story  or  three  stories  high? 
z.  If  you  dropped  a  stone  into  the 
kitchen  chimney  of  your  house,  would 
it  fall  into  a  sauce  pan  on  the 
stove? 

3.  Can  you  think  of  a  chimney  so  con¬ 
structed  that  a  stone  could  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  it  and  land  in  a  sauce  pan? 

4.  Why  would  a  sauce  pan  be  in  such 
a  position? 

5.  Was  the  cart  a  two-wheel  or  a 
four-wheel  cart?  What  evidence  is 
there  in  the  paragraph  that  tells  you? 

6.  Does  a  teeter  or  see-saw  help  you 
to  understand  what  is  said  about  the 
cart? 

7.  How  do  you  know  that  the  back 
of  the  cart  was  let  down? 

8.  By  means  of  a  simple  diagram  on 
the  blackboard,  show  the  position  of 
the  cart  when  the  pig  was  being 
loaded. 

9.  As  soon  as  the  pig  was  loaded, 
what  was  the  boy  at  the  front  of  the 
cart  going  to  do? 

10.  By  means  of  another  diagram, 


show  what  would  happen  to  the  cart 
when  the  boy  in  front  tipped  it. 

11.  How  has  your  experience  or  the 
experience  of  others  in  the  class  helped 
in  discovering  what  the  paragraph 
means? 

To  write  in  class 

Answer  as  many  of  these  questions 
as  you  can  without  turning  back  to 
reread  the  paragraph  in  which  the 
word  occurred.  Mark  with  a  check 
every  word  for  which  you  had  to  turn 
back.  Reread  the  paragraph  on  page 
137  if  you  need  to. 

1.  Is  a  banner  a  yellow  flag,  a  thin 
pointed  flag,  a  flag  of  the  shape  of  our 
American  flag,  a  triangular  flag,  or  a 
red  flag? 

z.  Does  murmur  mean  to  say  loudly,  to 
whisper,  to  say  softly  like  the  sound 
of  running  water  in  a  slow-moving 
brook,  to  say  angrily  like  the  sound 
of  a  gale  of  wind,  or  to  growl? 

Reread  the  paragraph  on  page  140  if 
you  need  to. 

1 .  If  you  tilt  a  chair,  do  you  remove  it, 
tip  it  partly  over,  turn  it  over  entirely, 
or  break  it? 

z.  When  you  are  told  that  a  person 
possesses  cunning  do  you  think  of  him 
as  sly,  attractive,  stupid,  dull,  or  old? 

3.  Does  imp  mean  to  you  a  little  devil, 
a  young  animal,  a  wizard,  a  witch,  or  a 
small  boy? 

4.  Is  a  horse-laugh  a  sound  like  the 
laughing  of  someone  who  has  a  cold, 
a  sound  like  the  braying  of  a  mule,  a 
sound  like  a  horse’s  neighing,  a  sound 
like  a  horse’s  cough,  or  a  loud  boister¬ 
ous  laugh? 


Unit  Jwe 
Reports  and 


Announcements 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

Making  Reports  and  Announcements 


i.  Deciding  What  Makes  a  Report  Successful 


To  read  and  think  over 

Louis  made  the  following  report 
after  he  and  his  father  had  been  to  the 
zoo: 

BEAVER  houses 

When  Dad  and  I  were  at  the  zoo  last 
week  we  went  to  see  the  beavers.  A 
group  of  them  live  in  a  big  enclosure 
behind  a  heavy  iron  fence.  The 
beavers  have  cut  down  all  the  trees 
that  once  grew  inside  the  fence.  From 
these  trees  they  have  made  a  dam. 
Although  the  pond  is  an  artificial  one, 
the  beavers  made  a  dam  across  it  just 
the  same.  They  have  built  two 
houses  in  the  pond. 

These  houses  are  nearly  three  feet 
high  and  about  five  feet  across.  They 


look  rough  and  unfinished  because 
ends  of  sticks  show  not  only  at  the 
top  but  also  along  the  sides.  Grass 
and  mud  and  twigs  seem  to  have  been 
tossed  on  the  pile.  The  framework  of 
the  houses  is  a  group  of  rough  sticks 
arranged  like  the  frame  for  an  Indian 
tepee. 

When  we  got  home  I  found  an  article 
on  beavers  that  explained  what  the 
inside  of  the  houses  is  like.  There  are 
always  two  entrances  to  a  beaver 
house.  Both  of  them  are  under  water. 

The  house  is  where  the  beavers  live 
in  winter.  It  is  dry  and  comfortable. 
The  walls  are  thick  enough  to  keep  out 
the  cold  and  to  prevent  enemies  from 
surprising  the  beavers.  The  inside  of 
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rhe  walls  is  made  very  smooth.  Finely 
gnawed  wood  flakes  are  spread  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  floor  for  a  bed. 
There  is  a  small  opening  in  the  roof 
to  let  in  air.  Against  the  dam  the 
beavers  store  twigs  of  poplar,  alder, 
and  willow.  They  eat  these  twigs 
when  ice  covers  the  pond  and  they 
cannot  get  out  on  land  for  fresh  food. 
Sometime  I  hope  I  may  have  a  chance 
to  see  beavers  building  one  of  their 
houses. 

i.  Do  you  think  Louis  was  really 
interested  in  his  subject?  What  do 
you  find  in  the  report  that  confirms 
your  judgment? 

i.  Why  is  the  subject  of  the  report 
likely  to  interest  most  people  his  age? 

3.  Did  Louis  cover  his  subject  in 
three  or  four  minutes? 

4.  Did  Louis  choose  a  subject  that 
he  knew  enough  about  or  could 
find  out  enough  about  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  make  a  good  report 
on  it? 


5.  How  did  Louis  find  out  about 
beavers? 

6.  What  did  Louis  learn  about  his 
subject  from  his  own  observation? 

7.  What  information  about  his  sub¬ 
ject  did  he  get  from  a  book? 

8.  Why  was  Beavers  a  better  subject 
for  a  report  than  Animals  would  have 
been? 

9.  If  Louis  had  chosen  the  subject, 
Animals ,  would  he  have  had  time  to 
prepare  a  complete  report  on  it? 

10.  Would  he  have  had  time  to  give 
his  report? 

Working  together 

1.  Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

2..  How  will  answering  these  questions 
help  you  to  decide  whether  Louis’s  re¬ 
port  was  a  good  one? 

3 .  What  four  rules  for  making  a  report 
do  the  first  four  questions  suggest? 

Help  your  class  to  state  these  rules 
clearly  and  completely.  When  the 


Can  you  explain  to  the  class  how 
a  picnic  lunch  should  he  packed ? 
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class  is  satisfied  with  the  statement  of 
the  rules,  your  teacher  will  ask  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  to  write  these  rules  on 
the  board.  Be  ready  to  suggest  how 
the  rules  should  be  expressed  so  that 
they  will  be  clear  and  complete. 

When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 
rules  on  the  blackboard,  copy  this  list 
into  your  notebook.  Check  the  final 
list  by  that  given  on  page  316  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  not  omitted  any 
important  detail. 

To  decide  and  write  by  yourself 

Which  of  the  following  subjects 
would  be  suitable  for  you  to  use  in 
making  a  short  report  to  your  class? 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  any  sub¬ 
jects,  test  them  by  asking  yourself: 
(1)  Is  this  subject  interesting  to  me? 
(z)  Is  it  likely  to  interest  most  of  the 
class?  (3)  Is  it  too  big  a  subject  to  be 
covered  in  a  brief  report?  (4)  Do  I 


know  enough  about  it  to  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  report  on  it?  (5)  Where  could 
I  find  information  about  it  to  add  to 
what  I  already  know? 

I.  Fur  farms 
z.  Baseball 

3 .  How  to  set  up  an  aquarium 

4.  Making  a  soap-box  racer 
3.  Sailing 

6.  How  to  knit  a  sweater 

7.  Teaching  a  dog  a  simple  trick 

8.  Finding  a  honey  tree 

9.  How  to  make  a  flower  bed 

10.  How  the  Indians  built  tepees 

II.  How  to  make  a  fish  pool 
iz.  Wood  carving 

13.  Sewing 

14.  How  to  throw  a  curve 

15.  Assembling  an  automobile 

16.  The  telephone 

17.  How  to  learn  a  swimming  stroke 

18.  How  to  buy  a  postal  money  order 

19.  How  to  scramble  eggs 
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Copy  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  sub¬ 
jects  you  decide  are  suitable.  Add  any 
other  topics  that  seem  good  to  you. 

Checking  your  list 

When  you  are  called  upon,  read  your 
list  aloud.  Listen  while  others  read 


to  be  sure  that  you  agree  with  their 
choices.  Make  a  cross  beside  any  sub¬ 
jects  on  your  list  that  the  class  decides 
are  too  broad  or  not  interesting  to  a 
majority  of  the  group.  Keep  your 
paper;  you  may  wish  to  refer  to  it  in 
Lesson  x. 


z.  Making  a  Report  Full  Enough  to  Be  Interesting 


To  read  to  yourself 

When  you  make  a  report,  remember 
that  many  of  your  audience  do  not 
know  as  much  about  the  subject  as 
you  do.  Put  into  your  report,  there¬ 
fore,  enough  information  so  that  your 
listeners  can  understand  the  subject 
easily.  Pick  out  the  details  that  you 
found  most  interesting  and  be  sure  to 
include  them  in  your  report. 

Read  the  following  report  that  Ruth 
gave  and  be  ready  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  follow: 

trained  animals 

Last  Saturday  my  aunt  took  me  to 
call  on  a  friend  of  hers  who  trains 
animals  for  the  movies.  We  saw 
many  interesting  and  famous  animal 
actors  during  our  visit.  We  were 
even  allowed  to  pet  some  of  them  and 
to  give  sugar  to  Sadie,  the  sway- 
backed  horse  who  wanders  around  the 
place  like  a  dog. 

In  the  house  we  saw  the  jeweled 
collar,  no  bigger  than  a  girl’s  bracelet, 
that  Trixie  wears  when  she  is  dressed 
up.  We  also  saw  her  traveling  basket 
and  the  lunch  kit  in  which  her  food  is 
carried  if  she  has  to  be  away  over 
night.  She  herself  came  into  the 


living-room,  yawned,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  do  tricks.  I  wouldn’t 
have  believed  an  animal  could  do  the 
things  she  did. 

In  the  stables  we  saw  other  animals. 
They  all  seemed  happy  and  well  kept. 
The  feed  bill  must  be  huge.  We  saw 
bins  full  of  oats  and  corn  and  meal. 
There  was  also  a  scrapbook  of  clip¬ 
pings.  Whenever  one  of  the  animals 
is  mentioned  in  a  review,  my  aunt’s 
friend  cuts  the  review  out  of  the  paper 
and  pastes  it  in  the  book.  I  should 
like  to  live  on  a  farm  with  trained 
animals. 

Do  you  think  the  subject  of  the  re¬ 
port  interested  the  author? 

Is  the  subject  interesting  to  you? 

Some  interested  persons  would  im¬ 
mediately  ask  Ruth: 
i.  Was  Trixie  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  bird? 
x.  What  did  Trixie  do? 

3 .  What  animals  did  the  author  see? 

If  the  author  had  asked  herself  these 
three  questions  before  she  prepared  her 
report,  her  audience  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  more  and  understood  it  better. 

To  write  by  yourself 

What  three  or  four  important  ques- 
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dons  do  you  think  a  report  on  each  of 
the  following  subjects  should  answer? 
Write  out  your  questions, 
i.  A  circus  parade 
x.  Training  homing  pigeons 

3.  Raising  goldfish 

4.  Putting  up  a  picnic  lunch 

5.  Posing  an  animal  for  a  picture 

6.  Making  jelly 

To  discuss  in  class 

How  can  you  decide  whether  you 
are  making  your  report  full  enough  so 
that  it  will  be  enjoyed  and  understood? 

Help  your  class  to  decide  what  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  answered  in  a  report 
about  each  of  the  preceding  subjects. 
Correct  your  list  so  that  it  agrees  with 
the  questions  decided  upon  by  the 
class. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Choose  a  subject  from  the  list  you 


made  in  Lesson  1  on  which  you  would 
like  to  make  a  report.  You  may  select 
some  other  subject  if  you  prefer.  If 
you  have  difficulty  in  selecting  just  the 
right  subject,  ask  yourself  what  you 
have  noticed  recently  that  interested 
you.  Have  you  a  new  hobby?  Have 
you  just  received  a  new  pet?  Have  you 
learned  some  new  game  lately?  Have 
you  taken  a  trip  recently?  Is  there 
some  subject  about  which  you  would 
like  to  have  more  information? 

When  you  have  chosen  a  subject, 
write  it  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Under  the  subject  write  the  questions 
that  you  believe  the  report  should  an¬ 
swer.  Begin  each  question  on  a  new 
line.  Number  each  question  and  put  a 
period  after  each  number.  Be  sure 
that  you  punctuate  each  question  cor¬ 
rectly.  When  your  teacher  returns 
your  paper,  correct  any  mistakes  she 
has  marked.  Keep  the  paper. 


3 .  Planning  a  Report 


To  read  and  think  over 

When  Alex  was  preparing  a  report 
on  frozen  foods,  he  realized  he  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  everything  he  could 
find  out  about  the  subject.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  omit  telling  who  invented  the 
process  of  freezing  foods,  when  it  was 
invented,  and  where.  There  would 
not  even  be  time  to  describe  the  process 
fully,  he  decided.  He  thought  his 
report  should  answer  the  following 
main  questions: 

1.  What  foods  are  preserved  by  freez¬ 
ing? 


x.  How  is  fast  freezing  used  by  the 
average  person? 

3.  What  advantages  do  frozen  foods 
offer? 

4.  What  care  do  they  need? 

He  read  a  government  bulletin  and  a 
chapter  on  the  subject  in  a  book  on 
home  economics.  As  he  read  he  made 
the  following  notes  of  the  important 
ideas  he  wished  to  include.  He  did 
not  take  notes  on  the  topics  he  had 
decided  to  omit. 

1.  Foods  that  are  suitable  for  freezing 
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include  some  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meat. 

z.  Among  the  fruits  are  berries,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  peaches. 

3.  Vegetables  such  as  lima  beans,  corn, 
green  peas,  and  spinach  are  suitable  for 
freezing. 

4.  Chicken,  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  may¬ 
be  frozen. 

5.  Freezing  is  a  method  of  preserving 
food. 

6.  Fast  freezing  is  done  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  zo°  to  15 0  below  zero. 

7.  Farmers  can  sometimes  have  food 
they  have  raised  frozen  and  stored  for 
them. 

8.  Families  rent  lockers  in  refrigerator 
plants. 

9.  In  these  lockers  they  store  food  they 
have  bought. 

10.  The  lockers  hold  150  pounds  of 
food. 

11.  Foods  cannot  be  frozen  at  home. 
12..  They  cannot  be  stored  at  home  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical  refrigerator. 

13.  Berries  are  hulled  and  vegetables 
cleaned  before  they  are  frozen. 

14.  Frozen  foods  have  made  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  available  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

15.  Formerly  many  fruits  were  very 
expensive  except  at  the  height  of  their 
season. 

1 6.  Precautions  have  to  be  taken. 

17.  Do  not  defrost  a  mechanical  refrig¬ 
erator  when  frozen  foods  are  stored 
in  it. 

18.  These  foods  must  be  kept  in  the 
freezing  compartment  of  a  mechanical 
refrigerator. 


19.  Many  stores  carry  frozen  foods. 
zo.  Few  communities  have  locker 
plants  for  refrigeration. 
zi.  Frozen  foods  look  and  taste  like 
fresh  foods. 

When  Alex  looked  over  his  notes, 
he  found  six  that  helped  to  answer  his 
first  question.  What  were  they? 
There  were  seven  notes  that  helped  to 
answer  his  second  question.  Which 
do  you  think  they  were?  Four  notes 
helped  him  to  answer  his  third 
question;  which  were  they?  How 
many  notes  helped  to  answer  his  last 
question? 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  your  paper  list  the  first  question 
which  Alex  was  going  to  answer. 
Under  that  question  write  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  notes  that  he  chose  to  use. 
Do  the  same  with  each  question. 

To  read  by  yourself 

Alex  decided  that  his  report  would 
need  four  paragraphs,  one  to  answer 
each  of  his  questions.  In  this  way  he 
made  sure  that  each  paragraph  would 
keep  to  a  single  topic  and  that  each 
topic  would  have  a  separate  paragraph. 

Here  is  the  report  Alex  wrote : 

FROZEN  FOODS 

Fast  freezing  is  a  new  method  of 
preserving  foods.  They  are  frozen 
quickly  at  a  temperature  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  degrees  below  zero.  Not 
all  foods  can  be  treated  in  this  way. 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  corn,  lima 
beans,  peas,  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  are 
some  of  the  foods  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  frozen. 

It  is  not  possible  to  preserve  foods 
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at  home  by  freezing.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  however,  farmers  may 
take  their  meat,  fruit,  or  vegetables  to 
a  freezing  plant.  There  the  food  will 
be  frozen  and  stored  until  the  owners 
wish  to  use  it.  Some  freezing  plants 
rent  lockers  to  families.  A  locker 
holds  about  150  pounds  of  food. 
Families  that  rent  lockers  buy  food 
suitable  for  freezing  and  send  it  to 
the  plant  to  be  frozen  and  stored  in 
their  lockers  until  they  wish  to  use  it. 
Although  few  places  have  locker 
plants,  meat  and  grocery  stores  in 
many  cities  carry  frozen  foods. 

These  foods  save  time  and  labor  for 
housekeepers  because  the  work  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  cooking  is  already  done. 
Spinach  is  washed  clean  and  berries  are 
hulled  before  they  are  frozen.  House¬ 
keepers  save  money  also  by  using  these 
foods.  Fruits,  for  example,  like 
strawberries  that  are  expensive  when 
not  in  season,  can  now  be  bought  the 
year  round  for  about  the  price  charged 
when  they  are  most  plentiful.  These 
foods  are  also  desirable  because  they 
retain  the  color  and  taste  of  the  fresh 
food. 


Frozen  foods  must  be  treated  care¬ 
fully.  They  spoil  quickly  after  they 
thaw.  Therefore,  they  must  be  kept 
frozen  until  just  before  they  are  used. 
They  can  be  kept  only  two  or  three 
days  in  the  freezing  compartment  of  a 
mechanical  refrigerator.  While  these 
foods  are  in  the  refrigerator  it  should 
never  be  defrosted.  When  these  rules 
are  followed,  frozen  foods  are  economi¬ 
cal,  convenient,  and  delicious  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  menu. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  did  Alex  decide  what  he 
wanted  to  find  out  about  his  subject? 
x.  Why  did  he  take  notes? 

3 .  How  did  he  know  how  to  group  his 
notes? 

4.  How  did  he  decide  how  many  par¬ 
agraphs  he  would  need? 

5 .  Did  eac  1  of  his  paragraphs  keep  to 
its  topic? 

6.  Do  you  think  Alex  organized  his 
report  well?  How  do  you  know? 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the 
numbers  of  the  notes  which  you  think 
that  Alex  chose  to  use  in  each  para¬ 
graph.  While  others  are  reading,  fol¬ 
low  the  paragraphs  of  Alex’s  finished 
report  and  help  the  class  to  decide 
what  notes  were  used  for  each  para¬ 
graph. 


To  organize  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  notes  that  May 
made  for  a  report  on  the  subject,  A 
Balanced  Aquarium'. 

1.  Use  a  battery  jar. 

x.  Water  does  not  have  to  be  changed 

in  a  balanced  aquarium. 
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A  locker  for  frozen  food 
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3.  Arrange  pebbles  to  hold  down  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

4.  Be  sure  the  glass  jar  is  clean. 

5.  One  goldfish  and  two  minnows  can 
live  in  a  small  aquarium. 

6.  Snails  and  tadpoles  are  needed  to 
keep  the  water  clean. 

7.  Certain  insects  make  an  interesting 
addition  to  an  aquarium. 

S.  Next  put  in  two  or  three  plants 
with  roots. 

9.  The  animals  give  off  carbon  di¬ 
oxide. 

10.  The  plants  need  carbon  dioxide. 

11.  Fill  nearly  to  the  top  with  water, 
ix.  Plants  give  off  oxygen. 

13.  Pour  slowly. 

14.  Animals  need  oxygen. 

15.  The  animals  may  now  be  added. 

16.  An  aquarium  is  balanced  when 
there  are  just  enough  plants  in  it  to 
supply  oxygen  for  the  animals. 

17.  Put  in  two  inches  of  sand. 


18.  Let  it  stand  a  few  days. 

What  questions  that  would  serve  as 
paragraph  topics  do  May’s  notes 
answer? 

1.  Write  the  questions  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Number  and  begin  each  ques¬ 
tion  on  a  new  line. 

x.  Beside  each  question  write  the 
number  of  the  notes  that  help  to  an¬ 
swer  it. 

To  discuss  and  correct  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  wrote.  Your  questions 
may  be  differently  worded.  When 
you  are  asked,  explain  why  you  think 
your  wording  is  good.  Improve  any 
questions  if  you  think  best.  Check 
your  paper  as  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate  reads  the  numbers  of  the  notes 
that  belong  with  each  question.  If 
you  made  errors  in  grouping  the  notes, 
find  out  why  your  grouping  is  wrong. 


4.  Preparing  and  Giving  Your  Own  Report 


Choosing  your  topic 

Think  of  subjects  on  which  you 
could  report  or  subjects  about  which 
you  would  like  to  learn  more.  Use  the 
list  of  topics  which  you  made  for  Les¬ 
son  1,  the  pictures  on  pages  14X,  144, 
150,  15 1,  and  the  following  questions 
to  help  you  choose  a  topic  that  you 
will  enjoy  working  on  and  that  your 
class  will  enjoy  hearing  about. 

1.  How  did  people  bake  before  they 
had  ovens? 

x.  How  is  an  ocean  cable  laid? 


3.  On  what  topic  are  you  planning  a 
report  in  science,  social  studies,  or 
home  economics? 

4.  How  did  children  dress  when  your 
grandparents  were  young? 

5.  What  factory  or  industry  have  you 
visited? 

Getting  information 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  write  a  list  of  the 
chief  questions  which  you  think  your 
report  should  answer.  Narrow  your 
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list  of  questions  to  four  or  five,  which 
you  will  have  time  to  cover.  You  may 
use  less  important  questions  under 
your  main  ones  if  you  like.  With 
these  questions  before  you,  think  out 
as  complete  answers  to  them  as  you 
can.  Write  these  answers  as  notes. 
When  you  need  answers  that  you  can¬ 
not  supply  yourself,  use  books  or  mag¬ 
azines  to  help  you.  You  may  have 
books  at  home  or  at  school  that  you 
can  consult;  otherwise  you  will  need 
to  use  books  at  your  library.  Take 
notes  on  the  answers  you  find. 

If  you  know  a  person  who  has  had 
experience  with  the  subject  you  have 
chosen,  you  may  wish  to  talk  to  him. 
Take  notes  on  what  he  says. 


Writing  your  re-port 

Write  your  report  in  the  number  of 
paragraphs  you  have  already  decided 
upon.  Include  in  each  paragraph  sen¬ 
tences  that  cover  the  notes  for  the 
question  that  paragraph  covers.  Add 
any  other  sentences  that  you  need  to 
use  in  telling  something  which  is  not 
in  your  notes  but  which  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  paragraph. 

Be  sure  that: 

i.  You  indent  each  paragraph. 
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Vhat  trip  have  you  taken  recently 1 


Organizing  your  report 

How  many  paragraphs  will  you  need? 
How  do  you  know?  Study  your  notes 
to  find  which  belong  with  each  main 
question.  Group  your  notes  carefully 
so  that  under  each  main  question  you 
will  have  all  the  answers  to  that,  ques¬ 
tion  and  no  notes  that  answer  g.ny 
of  your  other  main  questions. 


z.  Each  group  of  words  written  in  the 
form  of  a  sentence  is  a  sentence. 

3.  You  do  not  run  sentences  together. 

4.  You  punctuate  and  capitalize  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Checking  your  re-port 

To  decide  whether  you  made  mis¬ 
takes  in  writing  your  report,  answer 
these  questions : 

1.  Is  your  report  full  enough  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  easily  understood? 
z.  Did  you  tell  about  more  than  one 
topic  in  any  paragraph? 

3.  Did  you  use  only  one  paragraph 
for  each  topic? 

To  practice  at  home 

Practice  reading  your  report  at 
home.  At  first  read  it  to  yourself. 
Then  ask  a  member  of  your  family  to 
listen  while  you  read  it.  Finally  try 
giving  it  without  your  paper. 


Giving  your  report 

When  you  are  called  upon  to  give 
your  report,  try  to  give  it  without 
reading  it  or  referring  to  the  list  of 
questions  you  answered.  When  you 
have  finished  your  report,  ask  for  sug¬ 
gestions  to  help  you  improve  your 
next  report. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Did  the  members  of  the  class  choose 
interesting  and  suitable  topics?  How 
do  you  know? 

Did  anyone  fail  to  tell  enough  about 
his  topic?  If  so,  what  questions  would 
you  like  to  ask  him? 

In  what  ways  can  the  class  improve 
in  giving  reports? 

Should  the  class  post  on  the  bulletin 
board  several  of  the  best  reports?  Should 
a  committee  chosen  by  the  class  select 
them?  In  what  way  would  these  re¬ 
ports  be  useful? 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned  in  Writing  Announcements 


To  read  and  think  over 

Sam  wrote  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  for  the  Drama  Club: 

The  Drama  Club  invites  all  classes 
which  have  a  study  period  the  sixth 
hour  on  Friday,  January  io,  to  be 
present  in  the  Assembly  Hall  when 
The  Princess' s  Rose  will  be  presented. 

Agnes  wrote  this  announcement  for 
the  yearly  fashion  show  which  her 
class  in  home  economics  was  giving: 

The  usual  fashion  show  will  be  given 
Monday.  Everybody  is  welcome. 
A  lot  of  girls  will  model  dresses  they 
have  made  themselves.  Last  year  we 
used  our  younger  sisters  and  brothers 
for  an  exhibit  of  children’s  clothes. 
We  hope  this  year’s  show  will  be 
even  better.  The  dresses  include  play 
clothes,  sweaters,  slacks,  and  beach 
clothes. 

Talking  together 

i.  Did  each  announcement  tell  what 
was  going  to  happen? 
z.  Did  each  writer  tell  who  would 
give  the  program? 

3.  Did  each  writer  say  where  the 
program  would  be  given? 

4.  Were  the  exact  day  and  hour  men¬ 
tioned  in  each  announcement? 

3.  Did  each  announcement  indicate 
clearly  what  persons  were  invited  to 
attend? 

6.  Was  unnecessary  information  given 
in  either  announcement? 

Help  your  class  to  state  six  rules 
which  should  be  followed  in  writing 
an  announcement.  When  you  have 


finished,  compare  your  rules  with 
those  given  on  page  32.7. 

How  could  each  of  the  following 
announcements  be  improved  by  fol¬ 
lowing  your  six  rules? 

1.  Mary  and  Sally  will  give  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  tap  dancing  in  the  girls’ 
gymnasium.  Parents  are  invited. 
z.  We  hope  everyone  will  come  to  the 
party  to  be  given  January  15  at  1 
o’clock.  Bring  a  piece  of  fruit  and 
print  your  name  on  a  card.  Pin  the 
card  to  the  front  of  your  coat  or  dress. 
3.  The  Camera  Club  will  give  an  ex¬ 
hibition  next  Tuesday  at  3:30  in 
Room  ziz. 

To  write  in  class 

Write  an  announcement  of  some 
coming  school  event. 

If  you  do  not  have  any  event  to  an¬ 
nounce,  write  an  announcement  invit¬ 
ing  pupils,  their  parents,  and  their 
friends  to  an  exhibition  of  drawing  to 
be  given  by  Class  7B. 

The  exhibition  will  be  given  in 
Room  xo8  of  the  Lee  Street  School. 
The  time  is  three  o’clock  on  Friday 
afternoon.  The  day  is  March  3 . 

To  discuss  in  class 

If  you  are  called  on,  read  your  an¬ 
nouncement  aloud.  Find  out  whether 
the  class  thinks  it  tells  everything  it 
should  tell,  whether  it  tells  more  than 
it  should,  and  whether  it  keeps  to  the 
topic.  If  mistakes  are  pointed  out, 
correct  them  before  you  hand  in  your 
announcement. 


*  *  *  CHAPTER  FOURTEEN  *  ★  * 

Using  Books 

i.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember  What  You  Have  Learned? 


To  re mI  to  yourself  and  think  over 
i.  Sam  was  preparing  a  report  on  the 
action  of  a  gasoline  engine.  He  knew 
that  somewhere  he  had  seen  this  ac¬ 
tion  compared  to  that  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cannon.  In  the  index  of  each 
book  he  looked  up  cannon.  He  was 
disappointed  to  find  no  entry  under 
this  word.  What  key  word  would 
you  suggest  he  look  up? 
x.  Gordon,  who  was  looking  up  in¬ 
formation  for  a  report  on  force  pumps, 
was  puzzled  not  to  find  an  entry  when 
he  had  looked  as  far  as  Foods  in 
the  index.  He  then  gave  up.  Why 
should  he  not  have  given  up  when 
he  came  to  Foods ? 

3.  Marie  wanted  to  find  out  how  the 
cells  of  the  body  receive  food.  When 
she  found  no  entry  under  cell  to  help 
her,  where  should  she  look? 

4.  Since  e  comes  before  p  would  you 
expect  to  find  the  word  expansion  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  word  exercise  in  the 
index  of  a  book? 

5.  Would  you  look  near  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  an  index  to  find: 

a.  Fossils? 

b.  Wave  length? 

c.  Tides? 

d.  Milk? 

e.  Birds? 

6.  When  Roger  wrote  his  report  about 


occupations  for  boys,  he  listed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  books  in  his  bibliography. 
What  changes  or  corrections  would 
you  make?  Put  the  bibliography  in 
proper  form. 

Cahalane,  C.  F.  The  Policeman, 
pages  34  and  35 

C.  B.  Burleigh,  All  among  the  Loggers, 
pages  10  and  11 

The  Engineer,  John  Hayes  Hammond, 
pages  101  and  ioz 

Vocations,  The  World' s  Work  and  its 
Workers,  W.  M.  Proctor 
Parker,  Willard  E.,  A  Bibliography 
of  Occupations 

Getting  a  Job  and  Getting  Ahead,  Al¬ 
bert  Fancher 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  the  answers  to  the  questions 
above. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  when  others  are  called  on  to 
see  whether  your  answers  agree  with 
those  they  give.  If  you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  an  answer  of  yours  is 
wrong,  ask  for  an  explanation. 

Improve  your  answers  in  any  way 
you  think  best  after  the  discussion. 
Mark  any  changes  you  make  with  a 
cross. 
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Can  you  find  out  for  yourself  whether 
your  library  has  any  book  you  want ? 


z.  Finding  Books  in  the  Library 


To  read  by  yourself 

Marie  made  the  following  report  on 
how  to  use  the  card  catalogue  in  the 
library : 

The  card  catalogue  is  in  the  main 
room  of  our  library  at  the  left  of  the 
librarian’s  desk.  It  is  a  filing  cabinet 
containing  long,  narrow,  shallow 
drawers.  Cards  are  filed  alphabeti¬ 
cally  in  these  drawers.  On  each 
drawer  is  a  group  of  letters.  On  the 
first  drawer  the  letters  are  A  —  And-, 
on  the  second,  And  —  Ans.  These 
letters  show  what  cards  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  each  drawer.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  name  or  word  be¬ 
ginning  with  Ga,  you  would  look  in 
the  drawer  marked  Fra  —  Gib ,  be¬ 
cause  Ga  comes  between  Fra  and  Gib. 

There  are  three  cards  for  each  book, 
except  some  books  of  fiction.  One 
card  is  called  an  author’s  card.  On 
this  card  the  author’s  last  name  is 
printed  first,  then  his  first  name  and 


any  other  names  he  may  have.  If  you 
want  a  book  by  the  astronomer,  Edwin 
Frost,  and  are  not  sure  of  the  exact 
title,  you  look  in  the  drawer  marked 
Fra  —  Gib,  until  you  come  to  two 
cards  marked  Frost,  Fdwin.  Below 
the  author’s  name  on  the  first  card 
will  be  the  title,  An  Astronomer  s  Life. 
On  the  second  card,  below  Mr.  Frost’s 
name  will  be  the  title,  Let's  Look  at 
the  Stars  ^zF^y.  If  you  are  interested 
in  learning  to  know  the  different  stars, 
you  will  probably  decide  the  second 
title  is  the  one  you  want. 

If  you  know  that  the  title  of  the 
book  you  want  is  The  Ship  Book  but 
do  not  know  the  author’s  name,  you 
look  for  a  drawer  in  the  catalogue  that 
will  include  the  letters  Sh.  In  our 
library  the  drawer  is  marked  Sai  — 
Shu.  When  you  look  up  a  title,  disre¬ 
gard  such  a  word  as  The,  A,  An,  if  it 
is  the  first  word  of  a  title.  You  look 
through  the  cards  until  you  come  to 
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one  headed.  Ship  Book ,  The.  Under 
the  ride  will  be  rhe  authors’  names, 
J.  H.  Dukelow  and  H.  H.  Webster. 

Sometimes  you  will  want  to  know 
what  books  on  a  certain  subject  the 
library  has.  Last  month  in  social 
studies  we  reported  on  pioneers.  To 
find  good  books  on  pioneers,  look 
for  the  drawer  that  will  include  pi  or 
pio.  It  is  marked  Pay  —  Pri.  Go 
through  the  cards  until  you  find  a 
group  with  Pioneers  on  the  first  line. 
There  will  be  several  of  these  cards. 
On  the  second  line  of  each  will  be  the 
author’s  name,  as  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Murry,  and  on  the  third  line  the  title 
of  the  book,  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

No  matter  which  card  you  look  up, 
author,  title,  or  subject,  after  you  have 
found  the  book  you  want,  your  next 
step  is  the  same.  You  copy  on  a  slip 
of  paper  the  title,  omitting  A ,  An,  or 
The,  then  write  the  author’s  name.  At 
the  very  top  of  the  slip  you  copy  the 
number  which  you  will  find  in  the 
upper  right  or  left  corner  of  the  card. 
This  number  is  called  the  call  number. 
It  helps  the  librarian  to  find  quickly 
the  book  you  want. 

To  decide  by  yourself 

Using  Marie’s  report,  explain 
whether  you  would  look  for  an  au¬ 
thor’s  card,  a  title  card,  or  a  subject 
card  in  finding  the  following: 
i.  A  book  that  Clara  Laughlin  wrote 
about  traveling  with  her  nieces  in 
Scandinavia. 

2..  The  World’ s  Messengers 

3.  A  book  about  birds 

4.  A  story  about  a  cat  in  ancient 
Egypt  by  Henty 


5.  What  Indian  boys  did  for  pleasure 

6.  A  book  about  tennis 


A  to  AND 

ITA  to  KYS 

AND  to  AUS 

L  to  LOR 

AUS  to  BIS 

LOR  to  MEC 

BIS  to  CAL 

MED  to  MUM 

CAL  to  CHA 

MUN  to  ODD 

CHA  to  CON 

ODE  to  PAY 

CON  to  DEM 

PAY  to  POL 

DEM  to  EDW 

POL  to  REE 

EDW  to  EVA 

REF  to  SAI 

EVA  to  FRA 

SAI  to  SHU 

FRA  to  GIB 

SHU  to  SUB 

GIC  to  HAR 

SUB  to  TOM 

HAR  to  HUR 

TON  to  VES 

HUS  to  ITA 

VET  to  ZYM 

_ 

Front  of  drawers  in  a  card  catalogue 
To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  explain 
what  card  you  would  look  for  in  each 
of  these  problems.  Listen  as  others 
explain  what  card  they  would  look 
for.  Find  out  whether  your  decisions 
were  correct. 
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To  write  in  class 

Number  from  i  to  io  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Then  refer  to  the  list  below. 
Write  after  each  number  the  author’s 
name,  or  the  title,  or  the  subject  as 
you  would  expect  to  find  it  listed  in 
the  card  catalogue. 

Remember  that  the  important  words 
in  a  title  are  capitalized.  Do  not 
capitalize  a ,  an ,  the,  of,  in,  on,  or  similar 
words,  unless  they  stand  first  in  the 
title.  Of  course,  you  will  capitalize 
the  names  of  authors, 
i .  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 
z.  Weaving 

3.  A  book  on  birds  and  bees  by  John 
Burroughs 

4.  At  School  in  the  Promised  Land 

5.  Juan  and  Juanita 

6.  Tropical  fish 


7.  A  book  about  the  construction  of 
model  airplanes 

8.  A  cook  book 

9.  Tanglewood  Tales 

10.  A  volume  of  short  stories  by  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett 

Now  refer  to  the  card  catalogue  on 
page  135.  Write  after  each  subject, 
title,  or  author  the  letters  on  the  front 
of  the  drawer  in  which  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  the  card. 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  your  teacher  or 
a  classmate  reads  the  correct  answers. 
Mark  with  a  cross  any  that  were 
wrong.  If  you  do  not  understand  why 
your  answer  was  incorrect,  ask  for  an 
explanation. 


3 .  Using  the  Table  of  Contents  and  the  Index  of  a  Book 


To  read  and  think  over 

The  table  of  contents  of  any  book 
gives  you  the  title  of  each  chapter  or 
unit  of  the  book  in  the  order  in  which 
it  occurs.  It  also  shows  the  page  on 
which  each  chapter  or  unit  begins. 

The  index  of  a  book  lists  all  the  im¬ 
portant  topics  on  which  the  book 
gives  information.  The  main  topics 
in  an  index  are  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally.  All  the  topics  beginning  with  a 
come  first,  then  those  beginning  with 
b,  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet. 

Topics  that  have  the  same  first  let¬ 
ter  but  not  the  same  second  letter  are 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
the  second  letter.  Thus  living  things 


comes  before  locomotive,  and  passenger 
pigeon  before  planets. 

Topics  that  have  the  same  first  two 
letters  are  arranged  alphabetically  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  third  letter.  Thus 
poison  ivy  comes  before  potato. 

1.  Why  is  it  more  convenient  to  have 
an  index  arranged  by  topics  alphabeti¬ 
cally  than  by  topics  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  taken  up  in  the  book? 
z.  Would  you  look  near  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  or  the  end  of  an  index  to 
find  each  of  these  topics? 

oxygen,  heat ,  pond-snails,  sugar,  carbon, 
sunlight,  electricity,  insects,  yeast,  air 
brakes 


3-  Look  at  the  part  of  the  index  for 
The  History  of  Our  Nation  printed  at  the 
right.  On  what  page  of  that  book 
would  you  look  for  answers  to  the 
tollowing  questions? 

a.  Did  Great  Britain  approve  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

b.  Did  Great  Britain  sympathize 
with  the  North  or  South  in  the 
Civil  War? 

c.  When  did  Great  Britain  do 
something  to  hinder  our  trade? 

d.  What  part  did  it  play  in  the 
first  World  War? 

e.  In  this  same  index  what  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  cross  reference  (a  reference 
to  another  discussion  of  the 
same  topic)  can  you  find? 

f.  Which  sub-topic  under  Great 
Britain  occupies  the  greatest 
number  of  pages?  How  do  you 
decide? 

g.  What  mark  of  punctuation  sep¬ 
arates  one  sub-topic  from  an¬ 
other? 

4.  If  you  were  to  report  on  Hamilton 
as  a  member  of  Washington’s  cabinet, 
how  would  you  know  which  of  the 
entries  to  look  up? 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  the 
numbers  of  the  pages  on  which  you 
would  find  answers  for  each  of  the 
four  questions. 

To  correct  in  class 

Listen  carefully  while  your  teacher 
or  a  classmate  reads  the  correct  an¬ 
swers.  Mark  with  a  cross  any  of  your 
answers  that  were  wrong.  Correct 


these  errors  before  you  hand  in  your 
paper.  If  you  need  more  work  on 
using  an  index,  turn  to  page  171. 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  at  Saratoga,  63,  65;  in  the 
South,  76,  77 

Genet,  M.,  envoy  from  France,  in 

George  II,  King  of  Great  Britain,  10 

George  III,  King  of  Great  Britain,  character  of,  2.8; 

policy  of,  19-33;  obstinacy  of,  40,  57,  7s 
Georgia,  settled,  10;  Indian  tribes  removed  from,  187; 
secedes,  158 

Germantown,  battle  of,  66 

Germany,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  450;  in  the  World 
War,  508-515;  submarine  campaign  of,  513-516;  we 
declare  war  on,  517;  and  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  516 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  envoy  to  France,  113 
Gettysburg,  battle  of,  185 ;  Lincoln’s  address  at,  185 
and  Appendix  C 

Goethals,  Colonel,  builder  of  Panama  Canal,  436,  437 
Gold,  discovered  in  California,  111;  in  Colorado  and 
Nevada,  314;  as  the  standard  money,  399-401,  558 
Goodrich,  Nathaniel,  author,  170 
Gorgas,  Colonel,  and  the  sanitation  of  Panama,  435 
“Government  by  injunction,”  415 
Granger  cases,  the,  375 

Grant,  General  U.  S.,  commands  in  the  West,  171; 
takes  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  171;  takes  Vicks¬ 
burg,  185,  186;  in  command  at  Chattanooga,  186; 
lieutenant  general,  187;  campaign  against  Lee  in 
Virginia,  187;  besieges  Richmond,  188;  breaks  Lee’s 
lines,  191;  Lee  surrenders  to,  191;  elected  President, 
308,  310;  corruption  during  his  administration,  390; 
advocates  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo,  411 
Gray,  Captain  Roberts,  108 

Great  Britain,  war  with  France,  110,  115;  interferes 
with  our  commerce,  111,  116;  embargo  against,  119; 
war  declared  on,  130;  sympathy  of,  with  Monroe 
Doctrine,  145;  friendly  attitude  toward  the  South, 
x7o;  in  World  War  I,  508-517;  interference  with  our 
commerce,  513,  514;  and  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
516;  in  Four-Power  Treaty,  538 
Great  Lakes,  steam  traffic  on,  334 
Greenback  Party,  376,  399 
Greenbacks,  396,  397 
Greene,  General  Nathanael,  77,  78 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,  110 
Guam,  annexed,  417 
Guantanamo  Bay,  445 
Guerri'ere,  the,  English  frigate,  135 
Guiteau,  C.  J.,  391 

Hague  Conferences,  535,  536 
Haiti,  446 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  in  Constitutional  Convention, 
95;  secures  ratification  in  New  York,  99,  101,  101; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  106;  financial  policy  of, 
107-110;  leader  of  the  Federalists,  hi;  quarrel  with 
Adams,  115;  in  war  with  France,  114;  his  plan  for  a 
National  Bank,  1 66,  167.  See  also  The  Federalist 
Hamilton,  Colonel,  British  officer,  71 
Hampton  Roads,  170 
Hancock,  General  W.  S.,  391 
Harding,  Warren  G.,  President,  530,  538 
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4-  Using  the  Dictionary 


To  read  and  think  about 

Words  are  listed  in  a  dictionary  al¬ 
phabetically;  that  is,  all  the  words 
beginning  with  a  come  first;  next  those 
beginning  with  b,  and  then  those  be¬ 
ginning  with  c,  and  so  on  through  the 
alphabet. 

In  what  order  would  you  list  the 
following  words  if  you  arranged  them 
alphabetically? 

i.  rope,  Michigan,  fender,  micro¬ 
scope,  microphone,  dazzling,  microbe, 
plate,  micrometer 

z.  Look  at  the  page  from  the  diction¬ 
ary  on  page  159.  What  is  the  first 
word  defined  on  that  page?  What  is 
the  last?  In  what  way  does  it  help 
you  to  have  these  two  words  printed 
at  the  top  of  the  page? 

3 .  If  you  saw  metric  ton  and  middleman 
as  guide  words  at  the  top  of  a  page  in 
your  dictionary,  which  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  would  you  expect  to  find  on 
that  page?  metal ,  Mexico,  miser ,  mettle , 
middle ,  miner,  master,  Midas,  mew 

4.  If  the  guide  words  at  the  top  of  a 
page  of  a  dictionary  are  fashion  and 
fault,  would  you  look  on  that  page  or 
turn  pages  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  to 
find  the  following  words?  back,  scale, 
fast,  mount ,  crop,  gable,  rafter ,  plank, 
quench,  vain 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  are  the  correct  answers  to  the 
four  questions  asked  above?  How  do 
you  use  guide  words  in  a  dictionary? 

Help  your  class  to  decide  which  of 


the  meanings  given  on  the  page  from 
the  dictionary  printed  on  page  159  is 
the  right  one  to  use  in  each  of  these 
sentences : 

1.  We  must  fly  before  we  are  caught, 
z.  We  flew  to  do  his  bidding. 

3.  The  fly  sagged  under  a  weight  of 
snow. 

4.  He  stumbled  and  missed  the  fly. 

5 .  He  made  the  fly  fast  to  his  line. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  best 
word  or  group  of  words  to  use  in  place 
of  the  word  in  italics  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences : 

1.  Alice  showed  me  a  ring  with  a 
scarab  in  it. 

z.  She  had  a  leash  in  her  other  hand. 

3 .  We  were  standing  by  the  rail  of  the 
paddock  at  the  time. 

4.  Beyond  the  pastures  we  could  see 
the  rails  glitter  and  tremble  as  the 
express  rounded  the  curve. 

5 .  Behind  us  a  rider  was  railing  at  the 
height  of  the  jumps. 

6.  His  steed  would  surely  stumble,  he 
thought. 

7.  He  would  need  spurs. 

8.  He  had  hoped  to  better  his  former 
record. 

9.  Now  he  was  doomed  to  failure. 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  your  teacher  or 
a  classmate  reads  the  correct  words  to 
use  in  place  of  the  words  in  italics. 

For  more  practice,  see  page  17Z. 
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fluidity 


249 


fob 


flu- id  i-ty  (floo-id'f-ti),  n.  1.  Liquid  quality 
or  condition;  the  ability  to  flow;  as,  the  fluidity 
of  oil  in  cold  weather.  2.  Hence,  change¬ 
ableness;  sometimes,  fickleness, 
fluke  ((look),  ».  1.  The  part  of  an 
anchor  that  fastens  in  the  ground. 

2.  A  barb,  as  on  a  harpoon.  3.  One 
of  the  two  parts  of  a  whale’s  tail, 
fluke  (flook),  n.  A  piece  of  good 
or  bad  luck;  a  chance  stroke,  shot, 
hit,  etc.;  as,  he  won  by  a  fluke.  ^of^I'1^69 
flume  (fldom),  n.  1.  A  ravine  with  ohor. 
a  stream  running  through  it.  2.  A  sloping 
channel  used  to  convey  water  from  a  distance, 
flung  (flung),  past  tense  &  past  part,  of  fling. 
flunk  (flungk),  v.  In  colloquial  use,  to  fail; 
also,  to  dismiss  or  be  dismissed  from  school  or 
college  for  such  failure.  —  flunk,  n. 

flunk'y,  flunk'ey  (flungk'i),  n.;  pi.  flunk¬ 
ies,  flunkeys  (-iz).  1.  A  servant  who  wears 

a  livery.  2.  A  person  who  fawns  upon  another, 
flur'ry  (flfir'i),  n.;  pi.  flurries  (-iz).  1.  A 

sudden,  brief  commotion  of  the  air;  as,  a  flurry 
of  wind.  2.  Nervous  commotion;  agitation; 
excitement;  as,  a  house  filled  with  bustle  and 
flurry.  —  v.;  flur'ried  (flur'id);  flur'ry-ing. 
To  excite  someone,  as  by  haste;  to  agitate;  as, 
flurried  by  this  attention. 

flush  (flush),  v.  1.  To  overspread  suddenly, 
as  with  a  fluid,  a  color,  etc.;  as,  her  cheeks 
flushed.  2.  To  pour  water  over  or  through 
something;  to  cleanse  or  wash  out  by  means 
of  a  liquid.  3.  To  make  red  or  glowing;  as, 
anger  flushed  her  cheeks.  —  n.  1.  A  sudden 
flow.  2.  A  glow  or  a  tinge  of  red;  a  blush, 
flush  (flush),  adj.  1.  Fully  supplied  with  some¬ 
thing,  especially  with  money.  2.  Even  with 
the  surface  that  joins  it;  level;  as,  a  river  flush 
with  its  banks.  —  adv.  So  as  to  be  level. 

flush  (flush),  v.  To  start  up  or  to  cause  to 
start  up  like  a  startled  bird. 

flus'ter  (flus'ter),  v.  To  confuse;  to  muddle; 

as,  the  laughter  nn -  - , 

flustered  him. 

flute  (f loot),  Flute- 

n.  1.  A  musical  instrument  that  is  a  hollow 
tube  open  only  at  one  end.  It  is  played  by 
blowing  across  a  hole  in  the  side  near  the  closed 
end.  2.  A  rounded  groove,  as  in  a  pillar. 

—  v.  1.  To  play  on  a  flute.  2.  To  make  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  flute.  3.  To  make  rounded 
grooves  in  something;  as,  to  flute  a  column, 
flut'ist  (floot'ist),  n.  A  flute  player. 

flut'ter  (flut'er),  v.  1.  To  move  the  wings 
rapidly  without  flying  at  all  or  else  flying  in 
short  flights;  as,  butterflies  flutter.  2.  To  move 
with  a  quick  to-and-fro  motion;  as,  a  flag 
flutters  in  the  wind.  3.  To  move  about  ex- 1 


citedly  with  little  result;  to  bustle;  as,  she 
fluttered  about  her  work.  4.  To  agitate  or  con¬ 
fuse;  also,  to  be  agitated. 

—  n.  A  fluttering;  agitation;  bustling. 

—  flut'ter-ing,  adj. — flut'ter-y,  adj. 

flux  (fliiks),  n.  A  flow  or  discharge.  —  v.  To 
melt  or  fuse  with  some  other  substance, 
fly  (fll),  v.;  past  tense  flew;  past  part,  flown; 
pres.  part,  fly'ing.  1.  To  move  in  the  air  or 
pass  through  it  with  wings;  as,  birds  fly.  2. 
To  run  away;  to  flee.  3.  To  move  through  the 
air,  or  before  the  wind,  etc.;  as,  bullets  flew. 
4.  To  go  or  pass  swiftly;  as,  she  flew  to  pick  up 
the  baby.  6.  To  float,  wave,  or  soar  in  the  air. 

—  n.;  pi.  flies  (fliz).  1.  A  flap  of  material  to 
cover  a  fastening  in  a  garment.  2.  The  outer 
canvas  of  a  tent  that  has  a  double 
roof.  3.  In  baseball,  a  ball  batted 
in  the  air;  as,  to  hit  a  fly.  4.  The 
length  of  a  flag;  also,  the  outer  edge 
of  a  flag  as  it  hangs  from  a  staff. 

fly  (fll),  n.  1.  A  two-winged  insect  A  Fly.  About 
of  which  the  housefly  is  the  best-  natural  eize- 
known  kind.  The  name  is  often  given  to  any 
insect  that  resembles  a  fly, 
as  in  dragonfly,  firefly,  etc. 

2.  A  fishhook  dressed  with 
feathers,  etc.,  to  look  like  a  fly. 
fly'catch'er  (fh'kach'er),  n. 

A  small  bird  that  eats  insects 
that  it  captures  in  the  air. 
fly'er  (fli'er),  n.  Same  as  flier. 

fly'ing  boat  (fll'ing).  A  type  of  seaplane. 
See  aircraft,  Illustration. 

fly'ing  fish.  A  fish  with  large  fins  that  en¬ 
able  it  to  jump  from 
the  water  and  move 
for  some  distance 
through  the  air. 

fly'ing  ma«  chine'. 

An  airplane, 
fly'leaf'  (fll'Ief'),  n.; 

pi.  FLYLEAVES.  A 
blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book, 
fly'speck'  (fli'spek'),  n.  1.  A  spot  made  by  a 
fly.  2.  A  very  small  spot.  —  fly'speck',  v. 
fly 'wheel'  (fli'hwel'),  n.  A  heavy  wheel  that 
regulates  the  speed  of  certain  machinery, 
foal  (fol),  n.  The  young  of  animals  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  horse  family;  a  colt.  —  v.  To  give 
birth  to  a  foal. 


Fly,  2. 


Flying  Fish.  (Hi) 


foam  (fom),  n.  Light,  whitish,  frothy  stuff 
that  sometimes  forms  on  liquids,  etc.;  froth. 
■ — v.  To  form  foam;  to  gush  out  in  foam;  to 
froth.  —  foam'i-ness,  n.  —  foam'y,  adj. 
fob  (fob),  n.  1.  A  little  pocket  near  the  waist¬ 
band  in  trousers.  2.  A  watch  chain  or  ribbon. 
3.  A  small  ornament  worn  on  a  watch  chain. 


Common  abbreviations  used  in  this  book  are:  adj.,  adjective;  adv.,  adverb;  conj.,  conjunction;  etc.,  et  cetera; 
fem.,  feminine;  interj.,  interjection;  masc.,  masculine;  n.,  noun;  p.,  page;  part.,  participle;  pi.,  plural; 
prep.,  preposition;  pres.,  present;  prin.  parts,  principal  parts;  pron.,  pronoun;  sing.,  singular;  v.,  verb. 
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5.  Making  Accurate  Reports  and  Bibliographies 


In  her  report  on  How  Man  Learned  to 
Fly,  Sarah  said: 

Samuel  Langley  had  the  first  idea 
about  how  to  fly.  His  machine  was 
started  from  a  runway  built  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  But  something  hap¬ 
pened  to  spoil  his  experiment,  and  the 
machine  crashed  before  it  left  the 
ground.  Later  when  he  put  a  gasoline 
engine  into  the  machine  it  flew  success¬ 
fully. 

When  Sarah  finished  her  report, 
Jack  said,  “I  thought  there  were  men 
before  Langley  who  tried  to  fly.  In 
an  account  of  the  Wright  brothers’ 
work,  I  read  that  a  lot  of  work  had 
been  done  with  gliders  before  Langley 
or  they  began  their  work.” 

‘‘There’s  another  point  that  I’d  like 
to  ask  about,”  Sam  added.  ‘‘I  think 
it  was  another  person  who  put  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  into  Langley’s  plane.  I 
think  Langley  died  before  the  gasoline 
engine  was  mounted  in  his  plane.” 

“I  think  there’s  another  mistake  in 
what  Sarah  told  us.  I  think  the  plane 
was  started  from  the  roof  of  a  house¬ 
boat  in  the  river,”  Helen  added. 

‘‘The  account  I  read  came  from  a 
book  in  the  school  library,”  Sarah  re¬ 
plied.  ‘‘The  librarian  recommended 
it  to  me.  I  have  the  book  here.” 

!‘Show  us  what  it  says,”  the  teacher 
suggested. 

Here  is  the  passage  from  which 
Sarah  got  her  information: 

Finally  about  forty  years  ago,  an 
American  proved  that  his  ideas  about 


flying  were  better  than  any  that  had 
been  tried  before.  His  name  was 
Samuel  P.  Langley.  He  made  a  little 
model  with  planes  like  those  in  the 
best  full-sized  gliders  and  put  a  tiny 
steam  engine  into  it.  It  flew  so  well 
that  Langley  made  a  larger  machine, 
big  enough  to  carry  a  man.  This  was 
so  heavy  that  the  only  way  he  could 
get  it  into  the  air  was  to  slide  it  down 
a  runway  built  on  the  roof  of  a  house¬ 
boat  on  a  river.  Something  went 
wrong  with  the  launching,  and  the 
machine  was  smashed.  A  few  years 
afterward  when  a  lightweight  gasoline 
engine  had  been  invented,  another 
aviator  took  Langley’s  old  machine, 
put  one  of  the  new  engines  into  it,  and 
proved  it  would  really  fly.  It  is  a 
shame  that  Langley  died  before  this 
could  be  done. 

‘‘I  meant  to  say  exactly  what  the 
book  did,”  Sarah  apologized.  ‘‘But 
I  didn’t,”  she  admitted. 

When  you  use  information  from 
books,  you  must  be  careful  to  report 
it  accurately.  You  should  use  your 
own  words  if  you  can  do  so  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  what  you 
have  read.  When  you  read  books  as  a 
help  in  making  a  report,  ask  yourself 
exactly  what  the  passage  in  the  book 
means.  Then  decide  how  you  will 
word  your  report  of  the  passage. 
Finally  ask  yourself  whether  your 
report  gives  the  same  meaning  as  the 
passage  in  the  book. 

Sarah  gave  the  following  list  of 
books  on  which  she  based  her  report: 
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Webster,  H.  H.,  Travel  by  Air,  Land, 
and  Sea,  pages  114-1x1 
Earhart,  Amelia,  Twenty  Hours  and 
Forty  Minutes ,  Chapter  3 
Hamburg,  Merrill,  Beginning  to  Fly, 
Chapter  I 

Masters,  David,  On  the  Wing,  Chap¬ 
ter  I 

Manly,  Lieutenant  G.  B.,  Aviation 
from  the  Ground  Up,  pages  9-15 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  What  mistakes  did  Sarah  make  in 
her  report? 

1.  Why  should  the  information  in  a 
report  be  accurate? 

3.  How  can  you  make  sure  that  the 
reports  you  make  based  on  books  are 
accurate? 

4.  When  do  you  think  you  should  use 
the  words  of  the  book  instead  of  your 
own  words? 

5 .  How  should  you  indicate  in  a  report 
that  you  have  quoted  the  exact  words 
of  a  book? 

Where  did  Sarah  use  capital  letters 
in  her  bibliography?  Where  did  she 
use  periods?  Where  did  she  use  com¬ 
mas?  What  did  she  underline  (see 
her  words  printed  in  italics)?  Why 
are  the  numbers  of  the  pages  given? 
Why  sometimes  does  she  refer  to  a 
chapter? 

Help  your  class  to  write  the  bibli¬ 
ography  in  correct  alphabetical  order 
on  the  blackboard. 

To  decide  and  write  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  paragraph : 

In  those  days  there  were  no  engines 
that  could  be  used  in  flying  machines, 
so  all  the  experiments  were  made  with 


the  sort  of  airplane  that  nowadays  is 
called  a  glider.  Men  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  strapping  big  wings  to  their 
arms  and  legs  and  then  jumping  from 
some  high  place.  They  had  learned 
from  many  falls  that  they  could  not 
keep  themselves  up  by  beating  the  air 
with  such  wings.  Instead,  they  made 
cambered  planes,  shaped  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  wings  of  birds.  They 
discovered  how  to  launch  themselves 
into  the  air  by  running  down  a  hill 
with  these  planes  fastened  to  their 
waists.  Then,  when  the  wind  lifted 
them  off  the  ground,  they  found  out 
how  to  balance  themselves  in  the  air 
while  they  glided  a  short  distance. 
The  farther  they  glided,  the  slower 
they  went,  and  they  always  landed  on 
ground  lower  than  the  hill  on  which 
they  started.  Finally  one  man  glided 
about  nine  hundred  yards.  In  our  day 
men  are  again  studying  gliders.  A 
German  is  said  to  have  made  a  flight 
of  one  hundred  sixty-five  miles. 

What  are  the  important  facts  in  this 
paragraph? 

If  you  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  cambered,  what  should 
you  do? 

Write  in  your  own  words  all 
the  information  that  the  paragraph 
gives. 

To  discuss  in  class  and  check 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
sentences  aloud.  Find  out  whether 
your  classmates  think  you  report  facts 
accurately.  If  any  of  your  statements 
are  criticized,  find  out  what  mistakes 
you  made  and  correct  them. 

For  further  practice  turn  to  page  171. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN  ★★★ 

Adjectives  and  Their  Correct  Use 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

Joe  wrote  the  following  paragraph 
as  a  part  of  his  report  on  Moles  as 
Garden  Pests. 

Moles  are  small  (i),  interesting  (z) 
animals  that  live  on  grubs,  caterpillars, 
and  insects.  To  get  at  these  (3)  foods 
they  often  burrow  into  gardens  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  (4)  tender  (5)  roots  of  plants. 
When  they  tunnel  across  a  (6)  smooth 
(7),  grassy  (8)  lawn  the  damage  is 
more  noticeable  (9)  than  it  is  in  a  (10) 
bed  of  flowers.  Damage  to  a  (11)  fine 
(iz)  lawn  is  more  important  (13)  in  the 
(14)  opinion  of  gardeners  than  the  (13) 
destructive  (16)  work  of  even  the  (17) 
most  harmful  (18)  insects. 

What  part  of  speech  is  each  word 
which  has  after  it  a  number  in  paren¬ 
theses?  How  can  you  be  sure?  Which 
are  used  in  the  comparative  degree? 

How  many  superlatives  do  you  find? 
How  many  articles  do  you  find? 


To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  each  of 
the  questions  you  have  been  consid¬ 
ering. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  1 
to  18.  Beside  each  number  write  the 
noun  or  pronoun  that  each  numbered 
word  modifies.  Write  also  whether  it 
is  an  article  or  whether  it  is  used  in 
the  positive,  comparative,  or  superla¬ 
tive  degree. 

To  check  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  mark  with  a  cross 
any  mistakes  you  made.  If  you  think 
some  of  your  answers  were  right 
though  different  from  the  list  read, 
ask  to  have  the  mistake  explained. 
Listen  carefully  to  the  explanations. 


z.  Learning  How  Adjectives  Are  Used 


To  read  and  think  over 

In  which  of  the  following  sentences 
do  you  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
object? 

The  hen  took  a  prize. 

The  large  white  hen  took  the  second 
prize. 

In  the  first  sentence  you  have  no 


idea  of  the  size  or  color  of  the  hen  or 
what  prize  it  took.  In  the  second 
sentence  the  words  large  and  white 
describe  the  hen.  The  word  second  de¬ 
scribes  the  prize.  These  words  are 
used  as  adjectives. 

Any  word  that  explains  or  de- 


scribes  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  used 
as  an  adjective. 

We  say  therefore  that  an  adjective  is  a 
word  that  modifies,  or  makes  clearer, 
the  meaning  of  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

A,  an,  and  the  are  adjectives  that 
are  called  articles. 

The  articles  a  and  an  should  not  be 
used  after  an  expression  such  as  kind  of 
and  sort  of. 

Right:  What  kind  of  animal  do  you 
like  best  as  a  pet? 

Wrong:  What  kind  of  an  animal  do 
you  like  best? 

Wrong:  This  kind  of  a  game  is  one 
that  I  enjoy. 

Adjectives  answer  the  questions 
what  kind,  how  many,  which  one? 
Do  not  be  misled  by  such  a  sentence 
as.  The  three  hens  are  black.  Although 
black  is  separated  from  the  noun  it 
modifies  by  the  verb  is,  it  still  tells 
about  or  modifies  hens  just  as  much  as 
three. 

Find  the  words  used  as  adjectives  in 
the  following  sentences : 
i.  The  factory  was  clean  and  airy. 

2..  In  it  many  candies  were  made. 

3 .  Some  hard  candies  were  made  on  the 
first  floor. 

4.  The  chocolate-covered  candies  were 
made  on  the  top  floor. 

5.  The  rich  brown  liquid  was  thicker 
than  cream. 

6.  Of  all  the  candies  we  tasted,  the 
caramels  were  best. 

7.  Of  course  the  lozenges  had  the 
brightest  colors. 

8.  Some  were  green;  others  were  red; 
a  few  were  yellow. 


9.  They  were  packed  in  waxed  paper. 

10.  A  few  girls  worked  on  the  ma¬ 
chines  that  cut  the  waxed  paper. 

To  discuss  in  class 


What  is  an  adjective?  What  parts  of 
speech  does  it  modify?  Why  do  you 
use  adjectives  to  make  your  meaning 
clearer?  After  what  expressions  should 
you  omit  a  or  ari>. 

When  you  are  called  on,  help  your 
class  to  decide  which  words  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ten  sentences  are  used  as  ad¬ 
jectives. 

Be  ready  to  suggest  adjectives  that 
will  make  the  meaning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  clearer: 

1.  I  lost  a  pencil. 

1.  Jack  is  looking  for  his  dog. 

3.  The  house  is  on  a  corner. 

4.  Look  for  a  mark  on  the  trees  at 
the  left  of  the  trail. 

5 .  We  saw  a  ball  game  Saturday. 

6.  In  the  garage  is  a  bicycle. 

7.  Mary  has  a  new  sweater. 

8.  The  boys  built  a  shelter. 

A  batch  of  candy  that  will  soon 
become  part  of  hard  peppermints 
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How  should  the  following  sentences 
be  corrected : 

i.  What  sort  of  a  racket  do  you  use? 
i.  He  has  the  kind  of  a  sweater  that 
I  want. 

3.  Alice  asked  what  style  of  a  dress 
May  bought. 

4.  What  kind  of  an  order  did  he  give? 

5.  Her  kind  of  a  report  bores  me. 

6.  Sam’s  kind  of  a  remark  is  funny. 

7.  What  kind  of  a  play  should  we 
choose? 

8.  This  kind  of  an  example  is  difficult. 

9.  What  sort  of  a  flower  smells  sweet? 

10.  What  kind  of  an  innocent  prank 
can  you  play  on  Jake? 

To  write  by  yourself 

What  adjectives  including  articles 
would  you  use  in  the  blanks  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  clearer  and  the  sentences  more 
interesting? 

The  camel  is - animal  that  loves 

heat  and  dryness.  He  has  a - coat 

of -  hair  that  keeps  the  -  sun 

from  heating  his  body  too  much.  He 


does  not  mind  the - sand  that  often 

sweeps  across  the  desert  in - clouds. 

His  -  eyelids  and  -  eyelashes 

keep  the  sand  out  of  his  eyes.  His 

nostrils  are  -  slits  which  he  can 

close  when  the  air  is  -  of  sand. 

His  throat  has  a  -  lining  like 

leather.  Thus  he  can  eat - things 

like  thorny  plants. 

The  camel’s  feet  are  -  and  - 

so  that  they  do  not  sink  into - sand. 

Instead  of  a  hoof,  the  camel’s  foot  has 

two  toes  each  with  a - nail.  The 

- sun  and  -  sand  do  not  burn 

his  feet  and  he  is - in  stony  places. 

Copy  the  paragraphs,  filling  each 
blank  with  the  best  adjective  you  can 
think  of. 

Checking  your  work 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud 
what  you  wrote.  Find  out  whether 
the  class  thinks  your  choice  of  ad¬ 
jectives  makes  the  meaning  clear  and 
the  sentences  interesting.  Improve 
your  work  in  any  way  you  can  before 
you  hand  it  in. 


3.  Learning  to  Recognize  Words  Used  as  Adjectives 


To  read  and  think  over 

Sometimes  a  word  that  you  have 
thought  of  as  one  part  of  speech  may 
be  used  as  another.  It  is  not  possible 
to  be  sure  what  part  of  speech  a  word 
is  unless  it  is  used  in  a  sentence.  You 
cannot  tell  whether  -play  is  a  noun  or  a 
verb  unless  it  is  used  in  a  sentence. 
In  the  sentence,  Play  ball!  play  is  a 
verb.  But  in  the  sentence,  That  was 


a  fine  play,  play  is  a  noun.  You  can 
decide  what  part  of  speech  a  word 
is  only  by  its  use  in  the  sentence  you 
are  considering. 

Perhaps  you  have  thought  always  of 
the  word  hand  as  a  noun.  My  right 
hand  is  larger  than  my  left.  But  if 
you  say,  "Hand  me  the  muffins, 
please,”  hand  is  a  verb. 
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Going  through  a  lock  of  the  Panama  Canal.  What 
adjective  would  you  apply  to  the  gates  of  the  lock 1 


In  the  sentence,  I  used  the  hand 
plow,  hand  modifies  or  makes  clear 
what  word?  The  word  it  modifies 
is  the  object  of  the  verb  used.  The 
object  of  a  verb  is  a  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun.  Therefore  hand  in  this  sen¬ 
tence  is  used  as  an  adjective. 

Now  read  the  following  sentences: 
John  left  his  sweater  on  the  floor. 
Johns  sweater  is  on  the  floor.  In  the 
first  sentence  John  is  a  noun,  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  the  sentence.  In  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  what  word  does  John  s  modify? 

Nouns  or  pronouns  that  show 
possession  and  modify  a  noun 
are  used  as  adjectives. 

Find  all  the  words  in  the  following 
sentences  that  are  used  as  adjectives: 
i.  Our  ship  was  towed  into  the  lock. 
l.  Two  electric  locomotives  pulled  it 
ahead. 


3 .  Two  other  locomotives  behind  were 
ready  to  stop  it  at  the  right  time. 

4.  These  locomotives  ran  on  railroad 
tracks  beside  the  lock. 

5.  When  the  ship  was  pulled  into 
the  lock,  the  great  gates  behind  it 
were  shut. 

6.  These  gates  have  a  height  of  seventy 
feet  and  a  thickness  of  seven  feet. 

7.  They  are  very  heavy. 

8.  They  are  closed  by  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery. 

9.  Electricity  runs  the  machinery. 

10.  Accidents  are  rare. 

11.  A  great  chain  across  the  lock  pre¬ 
vents  any  ship  from  running  into  the 
gates  ahead. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  pick  out  all  the 
words  used  as  adjectives.  Which  word 
used  as  an  adjective  shows  possession? 
Which  word  used  as  an  adjective  in  one 
of  these  sentences  is  often  used  as  a 
noun?  Did  you  find  all  the  words  in 
these  sentences  that  are  used  as  ad¬ 
jectives? 

To  write  by  yourself 

With  what  word  used  as  an  adjective 
would  you  fill  each  of  the  blanks  in  the 
following  sentences? 


Copy  the  sentences,  filling  each 
blank  with  a  word  used  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive.  Use  the  sister’s  name  at  least 
twice  instead  of  her  to  show  possession. 

I.  I  gave - sister  Janet - first 

lesson  in  swimming  yesterday. 

z.  First  I  made  her  wade  into  - 

water  up  to - chin. 

3.  I  told  her  to  draw  a - breath. 

4.  Then  I  persuaded  her  to  drop - 

head  forward. 

5.  - ears  were  not  covered. 

6.  So  I  told  her  to  let  out - breath 

slowly  through - nose. 

7.  She  wanted  to  raise  -  head 

again. 

8.  But  I  persuaded  her  to  roll  it  so 

that - ear  was  under  water  and 

- cheek  came  out. 

9.  A  roll  brought  -  nose  and 

mouth  out. 

10.  Now - pride  in - ability  to 

breathe  while  her  face  rolls  in  and  out 
of  the  water  makes  her  believe  she 
has  already  mastered - crawl. 

II.  The  kick  is,  however,  so - that 

she  will  find  that  she  is - . 

To  correct  in  class 

Read  your  sentences  aloud,  if  you 
are  called  on.  Tell  what  each  word 
used  as  an  adjective  modifies.  Find 
out  whether  the  class  agrees  with  you. 


4.  Learning  to  Use  the  Right  Degree  of  Adjectives 


To  read  and  think  over 

As  you  read  the  following  sentences  z.  This  coat  is  older  than  yours, 

notice  the  form  of  the  adjective  in  3 .  This  coat  is  the  oldest  of  the  five  in 

each  one.  this  closet. 

1.  This  coat  is  old.  In  which  sentence  is  something  de- 
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Skipper 

Ben  himself  is  young.  Of  the  two ,  Chuck  and  Ben , 
Chuck  is  the  f  younger,  youngest ).  Skipper  is  the 
f  younger,  youngest)  of  the  group. 


scribed  but  not  compared  to  anything 
else?  In  which  sentence  are  two  things 
compared?  In  which  sentence  are 
more  than  two  things  compared? 

Think  of  answers  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  for  each  sentence  in  the  group 
that  follows : 

4.  Mary  and  Louise  are  good  pupils. 

5.  Mary  is  the  better  pupil  of  the 
two. 

6.  In  fact,  she  is  the  best  pupil  in 
the  class. 

7.  Both  Alex  and  Louis  are  skillful 
with  tools. 

8.  Isn’t  Alex  more  skillful  than  Louis? 

9.  Alex  is  the  most  skillful  boy  with 
tools  in  the  shop. 

10.  Henry  is  athletic. 

11.  Louis  is  less  athletic  than  Henry. 
12..  Joe  is  the  least  athletic  of  the  three. 

13.  Joe  made  a  bad  mistake  in  measur¬ 
ing  the  flower  bed. 

14.  Jack  made  a  worse  error  in  deciding 
how  many  plants  were  needed. 

15 .  Sarah  made  the  worst  mistake  of  all 
when  she  added  a  zero  to  Jack’s  figure. 

In  the  preceding  fifteen  sentences. 


the  adjectives  old,  good,  skillful,  athletic , 
and  bad  were  used  in  three  forms.  The 
word  old  had  these  forms:  old ,  older, 
oldest.  The  word  bad  had  these  forms, 
bad,  worse,  worst.  These  three  forms 
of  any  adjective  are  often  spoken  of 
as  degrees  of  comparison. 

The  first  form  or  degree  is 
called  positive ,  the  second, 
comparative ,  and  the  third, 
superlative.  The  comparative 
degree  of  most  one-syllable  ad¬ 
jectives  and  of  many  two-sylla¬ 
ble  adjectives  ends  in  er.  The 
superlative  ends  in  est. 

Think  of  the  comparative  and  su¬ 
perlative  forms  of  great,  red,  long,  new , 
clean,  easy,  hard,  wide,  strong,  kind. 

The  comparative  form  of  some 
adjectives  that  have  two  sylla¬ 
bles  and  of  many  that  have 
more  than  two  syllables  is  made 
by  using  the  word  more  or  the 
word  less  with  the  positive  form. 

more  beautiful  less  difficult 

The  superlative  form  of  such 
adjectives  is  made  by  using  the 
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word  most  or  the  word  least 
with  them. 


most  beautiful  least  difficult 
There  are  a  few  adjectives  that  do 
not  follow  either  of  these  rules.  You 
have  already  seen  that  the  comparison 
of  bad  is  bad  (positive),  worse  (com¬ 
parative),  worst  (superlative).  The 
forms  of  good  are  good  (positive),  bet¬ 
ter  (comparative),  best  (superlative). 
There  are  also  these: 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 
little  less  least 

much  more 


many 


more 


most 

most 


Do  not  use  such  expressions  as 
more  kinder ,  most  carefulest. 
One  person  is  kinder  or  more 
kind  than  another.  One  boy  is 
the  most  careful  on  the  squad. 


To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  how  to 
complete  the  comparison  in  each  of 
the  following  sentences : 

i.  This  lock  is  -  than  the  first. 

(big) 

2..  Water  from  the - of  two  lakes 

flows  into  this  lock,  (high) 

3.  The  ship  rises  to  the - point  of 

the  trip  in  the  next  lock,  (high) 

4.  - water  flows  into  the  first  lock 

than  into  the  second,  (little) 

5.  It  is  the - of  the  three  locks. 

(small) 

6.  The  -  of  all  the  precautions 

taken  is  the  stopping  of  the  ship’s 
engines,  (important) 

7.  Which  of  the  first  two  locks  did 

you  think  was - ?  (interesting) 


8.  Once  a  river  wound  through  a 

valley  -  than  that  of  the  Mystic. 

(deep) 

9.  In  the  same  place  there  is  now  the 
- artificial  lake  in  the  world,  (large) 

10.  Of  all  the  sights  we  were  - 

interested  in  the  fortifications,  (little) 

To  test  yourself 

First  decide  how  you  can  best  com¬ 
plete  the  comparisons  in  the  following 
sentences.  Then  copy  the  sentences, 
filling  the  blanks  with  the  adjectives 
you  chose. 

1.  Jack  planned  to  make  this  picnic 

- than  the  one  we  had  last  year. 

2..  He  tried  to  find  which  kind  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  jelly,  tomato,  or  chicken,  was 
the - to  make. 

3 .  - pupils  liked  chicken  than  liked 

tomato  sandwiches. 

4.  The  girls  said  chicken  sandwiches 

were  the  -  to  pack  of  the  three 

kinds. 

5.  “The  jelly  sandwiches  look  - - 

than  the  others,’’  Ada  suggested. 

6.  “The  tomato  sandwiches  won’t  be 

the - kind  to  pack,”  Mary  said. 

7.  “If  we  take  fruit  for  dessert,  which 

would  be  - ,  peaches  or  plums?” 

asked  Anne. 

8.  “I  think  bananas  are  the - of  all 

kinds  of  fruit,”  Louise  remarked. 

9.  “Who  can  get  the  -  fruit  for 

the - money?”  Jack  asked. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  your  sentences  aloud  when  you 
are  called  on.  If  you  made  any  mis¬ 
takes,  find  out  why  they  are  mistakes. 
For  more  practice  see  page  173. 
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5-  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  and  think  over 

i.  What  adjectives  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  would  make  the  meaning  clearer 
or  the  sentences  more  interesting? 
z.  In  the  second  paragraph  what  ad¬ 
jectives  chosen  from  the  following  list 
would  you  use  to  fill  the  blanks? 

delicate  troublesome  useful  special 
extra  previous  heavy  warm 
thin  expensive 

3.  In  the  third  paragraph  what  mis¬ 
takes  are  made  in  the  use  of  adjectives? 

4.  What  words  in  the  paragraphs  do 
you  find  used  as  adjectives  that  are 
sometimes  used  as  other  parts  of 
speech? 

1.  Ponies  are  a  1  kind  of  _l_  horse. 
Here  they  are  3  pets  of  children. 
They  usually  draw  _4__  two-wheeled 
carts.  In  other  countries  their  work 
is  often  5  ..  They  are  6  7 

animals  with  8  coats.  In  Asia 
they  are  used  as  9  animals.  They 
are  .10  enough  to  plow  through  the 
H  snow  that  buries  the  trails  in 
winter  and  !2  spring.  They  do  not 
become  easily  I3  and  they  are  I4  on 
icy  ground. 

z.  In  the  coldest  weather  in  Manchuria 
the  pony  is  a  I5  little  animal.  He 
does  not  need  to  be  given  any  JLL.  food 
or  shelter.  He  scrapes  away  the  piled- 
up  snow  and  nibbles  what  is  left  of 
the  I7  summer’s  grass.  He  keeps 
himself  18  by  growing  an  I9  -  coat 
of  20  hair.  His  winter  coat  is  shed 
in  the  spring. 

3.  Neither  China  nor  Manchuria  has 


good  roads,  but  they  are  scarcest  in 
Manchuria.  Therefore  the  trucking 
business  as  we  understand  it  does  not 
exist.  Two-wheeled  carts  are  more 
commoner  than  any  other  kind.  It 
takes  six  ponies  to  draw  them.  More 
ponies  are  needed  when  the  roads  are 
more  muddier  than  usual. 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  the 
numbers  1  to  zo.  Write  after  each 
number  the  word  which  you  would 
use  in  the  numbered  space.  Then 
copy  the  third  paragraph,  making  all 
the  corrections  that  you  think  are 
needed. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  four 
questions  which  you  have  been  asked. 
If  you  do  not  understand  why  an 
answer  is  correct,  ask  to  have  it  ex¬ 
plained. 

To  correct  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  sen¬ 
tences  aloud.  If  you  used  different 
adjectives  or  made  different  correc¬ 
tions,  be  sure  to  ask  whether  your 
choice  of  adjectives  and  your  correc¬ 
tions  make  the  sentences  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  the  meanings  clearer.  Mark 
with  a  cross  any  words  that  the  class 
agrees  are  unsatisfactory.  Improve 
your  paper  in  any  way  you  can  before 
you  hand  it  in. 


More  Practice 


A.  Decide  which  of  the  following 
topics  would  be  suitable  for  you  to 
use  in  making  a  short  report  to  your 
class.  Copy  those  that  you  decide  are 
good  and  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  about  each  one  that  you  include: 
Is  it  interesting  to  me?  Will  it  interest 
most  of  my  class?  Is  it  too  broad  a 
topic  for  a  short  report?  Do  I  know 
enough  about  it  or  can  I  find  out 
enough  about  it  to  make  an  interesting 
and  clear  report  on  it?  Save  your 
paper  to  use  in  the  next  exercise. 

i.  American  aviators 

2..  How  to  make  an  outdoor  fireplace 

3.  Planning  a  hike 

4.  How  to  attract  birds 

5.  Making  an  iceboat 

6.  Trees 

7.  How  to  understand  football 

8.  Learning  to  cook 

9.  Land  travel 

10.  A  visit  to  - 

B.  1.  Write  the  three  or  four  main 
questions  that  you  think  each  of  the 
reports  on  the  topics  you  selected  in 
Exercise  A  should  answer. 

■l.  Read  the  following  reports  and 
write  the  questions  which  you  think 
each  report  should  have  covered,  but 
which  it  left  unanswered : 

a.  A  week  ago  I  made  a  doghouse 
for  our  spaniel.  I  found  a  crate 
at  the  store.  Then  I  bought  some 
shingles  and  some  nails.  In  no 
time  at  all  I  built  a  weather-tight 
doghouse. 


b.  One  day  I  decided  to  cast  a 
copper  bar  for  a  switch  that  i 
had  broken.  I  found  some  copper 
and  began  to  heat  it  in  an  alumi¬ 
num  saucepan  on  the  gas  range. 
The  pan  melted  before  the  copper. 
I  finally  found  an  old  iron  pot 
that  worked  very  well. 

C.  We  took  a  trip  to  the  Saluda 
Dam  last  week.  Along  the  bank 
of  the  river  below  the  dam  is  a 
row  of  big  holly  trees.  We  cut 
some  of  the  low  branches  to  trim 
the  assembly  hall.  The  trip  was 
a  big  success  because  we  had  a 
jolly  group  and  a  hearty  lunch, 
d.  In  the  cloth  factory  we  saw 
plaid  cloth  woven.  The  spindles 
held  thread  of  different  colors. 
The  looms  were  set  up  with  white 
thread.  One  operator  could  tend 
a  whole  bank  of  looms. 

C.  How  many  main  topics  do  you  find 
in  these  notes  that  Amanda  took  for 
her  report  on  The  Importance  of  the 
Wheel?  How  many  paragraphs  would 
you  advise  her  to  use?  Copy  in  a 
group  the  notes  she  should  use  for  her 
first  paragraph.  In  the  next  group 
copy  the  notes  she  should  use  for  her 
second.  Continue  until  you  have  a 
group  of  notes  for  each  paragraph. 

1.  Factories  use  wheels  in  their 
machinery. 

2..  Boats  as  well  as  airplanes  use 
wheels. 

3.  In  making  dishes,  a  potter’s  wheel 
is  used. 


4.  Building  a  house  requires  the  use 
of  many  different  kinds  of  wheels. 

5.  Travel  of  today  depends  on  wheels. 

6.  Printing  presses  use  wheels. 

7.  The  clay  used  in  bricks  is  mixed  in 
a  machine  turned  by  wheels. 

8.  Without  wheels  roads  of  today 
would  be  just  rough  tracks. 

9.  Lumber  is  cut  by  saws  that  really 


are  wheels  with  teeth  on  tlicir  rims. 

10.  Cloth  is  woven  on  looms  in  which 
wheels  are  used. 

11.  Trains  and  automobiles  run  on 
wheels  which  you  can  easily  see. 

ii.  Wallpaper  is  printed  by  rollers 
that  are  turned  by  wheels 
13.  Glass  for  windows  requires  the  use 
of  another  kind  of  roller. 


A.  Using  the  table  of  contents  and 
index  of  this  book,  find  answers  to  the 
following  questions : 

1 .  Which  chapter  tells  how  to  answer 
the  telephone? 

2..  On  which  pages  are  there  exercises 
on  using  drive  and  eat? 

3.  How  many  sub-topics  are  given  on 
conversation ? 

4.  Between  what  two  pages  can  you 
find  the  most  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  predicate  of  sentences? 

5.  On  what  page  does  the  chapter  on 
friendly  letters  begin? 

6.  On  what  pages  can  you  find  out 
what  response  to  make  to  the  greeting  of 
an  important  person? 

B.  Using  key  words  and  sub-topics. 

1.  In  each  of  the  following  questions 
one  key  word  is  printed  in  italics. 
What  other  word  in  each  question 
might  you  need  to  use  as  a  key  word? 

a.  Are  bicycles  used  in  China? 

b.  Why  do  Eskimos  use  dog  teams? 

c.  Why  are  some  large  airplanes 
called  clippers? 

d.  In  which  of  the  following  coun- 
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tries  are  oxen  used:  India,  Japan, 
Italy,  Mexico? 

e.  How  are  burdens  carried  by  men 
in  South  America ? 

f.  What  effect  did  railroads  have 
on  canals  in  the  United  States? 

g.  What  effect  has  the  invention  of 
the  wheel  had  on  roads ? 

z.  Using  the  following  portion  of  an 
index,  write  the  number  of  the  page  or 
pages  on  which  you  would  expect  to 
find  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions. 

Automobiles,  different  uses  for,  117-119;  how 
they  came  to  be,  111-114;  how  they  helped 
to  improve  roads,  107;  in  Europe,  110;  in  the 
United  States,  116;  rules  for  safe  driving,  117; 
instead  of  camel  caravans,  351;  used  on  long 
journeys,  117;  what  the  first  ones  were  like, 
114-116. 

a.  What  should  the  driver  of  a  car 
do  when  he  approaches  a  sharp 
curve? 

b.  Did  the  earliest  automobiles  use 
gasoline  as  fuel? 

c.  Where  are  automobiles  replac¬ 
ing  unusual  beasts  of  burden? 

d.  Did  early  automobiles  have  a 
steering  wheel? 


e.  How  have  automobiles  affected 
roads? 

f.  What  conveniences  do  busses 
offer  passengers  on  long  journeys? 

C.  Find  in  your  dictionary  the  correct 
meaning  to  use  for  the  italicized  word 
in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 
Then  write  the  correct  meaning  on 
your  paper  beside  the  number  that  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  number  of  the  sentence, 
i.  Anna  banked  the  money  which  the 
drama  club  took  in. 

z.  Louise  hesitated  on  the  bank. 

3 .  Sam  helped  his  father  bank  the  fire. 

4.  The  organ  had  three  banks  of  keys. 

5.  He  banked  the  airplane  sharply. 

6.  The  curve  was  banked  on  the  outside. 

D.  With  the  help  of  your  dictionary 
find  the  best  word  or  words  to  use  in 
place  of  the  word  printed  in  italics  in 
each  sentence.  Then  write  on  your 
paper  the  words  you  decided  upon  be¬ 
side  the  number  that  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  the  sentence. 

1 .  The  man  posted  away  with  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

z.  Mary  prompted  her  brother  when  he 
forgot  his  speech. 

3.  Eloise  plumes  herself  on  her  ability 
to  cook. 

4.  Joe  planed  the  mixing  board  for  his 
mother. 

5 .  The  pile  of  the  carpet  had  a  silvery 
sheen. 

6.  The  class  pelted  her  with  questions. 


7.  A  minute  model  of  the  new  school 
was  on  view  in  the  library. 

8.  He  fought  a  mimic  battle  with  his 
lead  soldiers. 

9.  He  used  a  goad  to  start  the  oxen. 

E.  Read  the  two  paragraphs  that 
follow.  The  first  is  part  of  a  report 
Susan  wrote.  The  second  is  the  para¬ 
graph  which  she  read  to  get  the  facts 
in  her  paragraph.  Find  the  inaccurate 
statements  that  Susan  made.  Then 
copy  and  correct  her  paragraph. 

At  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  use  made  of  giant 
birds.  This  city  has  some  of  the  best 
arrangements  in  the  world  for  handling 
freight.  When  a  steamer  is  to  be 
loaded,  large  cranes  lower  buckets  into 
cars  which  stand  beside  the  docks. 
They  can  scoop  up  a  ton  of  grain  as 
easily  as  a  chicken  picks  up  a  bit  of 
corn. 

If  you  ever  visit  the  harbor  of 
Duluth,  at  the  far  western  point  of 
Lake  Superior,  you  will  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  time  watching  the  loading 
of  the  steamers.  It  is  said  that  this 
city,  like  others  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
has  some  of  the  best  arrangements  for 
handling  freight  in  large  quantities 
that  are  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Huge  cranes  lower  buckets  into  freight 
cars  standing  beside  the  piers,  scoop¬ 
ing  up  a  ton  or  two  of  grain  as  easily 
as  a  chicken  picks  a  kernel  of  corn 
from  the  ground. 


Ill 

A.  In  the  following  sentences  fill  the  your  dictionary  if  you  need  to. 

numbered  blanks  with  adjectives  cho-  1.  Mules  are  used  to  draw  1  loads 

sen  from  the  list  that  follows.  Consult  of  cotton. 
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z.  A  mule’s  ears  are  2  than  those  of 
a  horse. 

3.  But  its  hoofs  are  _JL_. 

4.  A  mule’s  tail  is  4  than  a  horse’s. 

5.  Mules  can  stand  a  -s  .  climate  than 
horses. 

6.  They  eat  food. 

slimmer  cheaper  smaller  heavy 
hotter  longer  larger 

B.  In  the  following  sentences  pick  out 
and  write  all  the  words  used  as  ad¬ 
jectives  .  Tell  what  word  each  modifies . 
1.  The  mule  is  suitable  for  work  in 
hot,  dry  climates. 

z.  His  constitution  is  not  so  suitable 
for  work  in  cold,  wet  climates. 

3.  He  is  sure-footed. 

4.  Thus  he  is  an  excellent  animal  for 
work  in  the  mountains. 

5.  He  travels  the  worst  roads  easily. 

6.  He  can  climb  sheer,  rocky  slopes 
nimbly. 

7.  In  fact,  with  a  heavy  burden  he  can 
climb  a  steep  hill  faster  than  he  can  go 
down  it. 

8.  He  is  a  willing  pack  animal. 

C.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences, 
correcting  all  errors: 

1.  We  saw  a  strange  kind  of  a  beast 
pulling  a  high  two-wheeled  cart, 
z.  This  sort  of  a  cart  is  very  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

3.  Instead  of  any  kind  of  a  seat,  it  has 
merely  a  plank. 

4.  Fastened  loosely,  the  plank  makes 


a  kind  of  a  rattle  that  can  be  heard 
for  some  distance. 

5.  What  kind  of  a  vehicle  is  it? 

D.  Copy  and  fill  the  blanks  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparisons  with  the  adjective 
of  the  proper  degree: 

1.  -  mules  are  used  in  the  West 

than  in  the  South,  (many) 

z.  They  are  the - means  of  travel 

through  mountainous  country,  (effi¬ 
cient) 

3.  Pack  trains  of  a  hundred  mules 

are -  than  automobiles  in  parts  of 

the  West,  (common) 

4.  Cowboys  think  horses  are  - 

than  mules  for  riding  the  range, 
(good) 

5 .  The - means  of  travel  over  good 

roads  is,  however,  the  automobile, 
(fast) 

6.  Farmers  often  find  mules  -  be¬ 

cause  they  can  raise  the  food  mules 
eat,  but  they  cannot  raise  the  gasoline 
and  oil  needed  for  automobiles,  (prac¬ 
tical) 

7.  The  disposition  of  mules  is  the 
- of  all  domestic  animals,  (stub¬ 
born) 

8.  Actually,  this  quality  makes  him 
- than  the  horse,  (persistent) 

9.  He  can  work  on - food  for  — — 

hours  than  the  horse  without  becom¬ 
ing  overtired,  (little-many) 

10.  Moreover  with - care  than  that 

required  by  a  horse,  a  mule  will  look 
sleek,  glossy,  and  well  fed.  (little) 
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Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Read  and  Remember  Directions 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

Read  the  following  directions  care¬ 
fully  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry 
them  out.  You  will  be  asked  questions 
about  them. 

MAKING  A  DRINKING  BOWL 

The  first  step  in  making  a  concrete 
drinking  bowl  for  a  dog  is  to  get  ready 
the  mold  or  form  as  it  is  called.  From 
your  grocer  get  a  round  wooden  box 
that  American  cheeses  come  in.  Your 
mother  may  have  an  old  tin  pan  which 
should  be  about  ten  inches  across  and 
four  or  five  inches  deep.  If  you  can’t 
find  such  a  pan  at  home,  you  can  buy 
one  for  a  few  cents  at  the  five-and- 
ten-cent  store.  Knock  out  the  bottom 
of  the  cheese  box  and  set  it  on  a  news¬ 
paper.  Turn  the  tin  pan  upside  down 
inside  the  cheese  box.  Try  to  get  it 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  box. 

You  are  now  ready  to  mix  the  con¬ 
crete.  You  can  use  an  old  five-gallon 
pail,  but  if  you  have  a  shallow  wooden 
box  about  two  feet  square  it  is  better. 
Into  whatever  container  you  use,  put 
two  pounds  of  portland  cement,  four 
pounds  of  sand,  and  six  pounds  of  fine 
gravel.  These  three  materials  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed  while  they  are 
dry.  Unless  the  concrete,  which  is 
the  finest  of  the  three  substances,  is 
worked  into  every  part  of  the  mixture, 
the  results  will  be  disappointing. 
When  you  are  sure  your  dry  materials 
are  satisfactorily  mixed,  add  enough 
water  to  make  a  soft  mud  and  begin 
to  mix.  This  mixing  can  be  done  in 


the  shallow  box  with  a  small  hoe. 
If  you  use  an  old  bucket,  mix  with 
an  old  trowel.  Be  careful  not  to  add 
too  much  water,  but  as  you  mix  the 
soft  mud,  add  a  little  more  water  until 
you  have  something  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  cream.  You  must 
keep  mixing  until  there  are  no  lumps 
and  until  all  parts  of  the  mixture  look 
about  the  same.  You  do  not  need  to 
work  hurriedly,  for  the  concrete  will 
not  begin  to  set  until  you  stop  stirring 
it.  Do  not  go  off,  however,  and  leave 
it.  If  you  should  stop  stirring  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  mixture  would 
begin  to  set. 

The  last  step  is  pouring  the  concrete. 
Ladle  or  pour  the  mixture  into  the 
cheese  box.  Be  sure  the  bottom  of  the 
tin  pan  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  two  inches.  The  concrete  must 
remain  in  your  form  for  three  full  days. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
sprinkle  a  little  water  over  the  con¬ 
crete  so  that  it  will  not  dry  too  quickly. 
If  you  stand  the  form  in  the  sun  it  will 
dry  very  quickly  and  it  is  likely  to 
crack.  Many  workers  cover  such  a 
mold  as  this  with  wet  burlap  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  sprinkling  the  concrete  from 
time  to  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  knock 
off  the  box,  turn  the  concrete  over,  and 
lift  out  the  tin  pan.  If  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  these  directions  carefully,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  a  strong  drink¬ 
ing  bowl  that  you  can  leave  outdoors 
for  your  dog.  Such  a  bowl  as  this 
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does  not  rust  and  if  properly  made 
will  not  crack  even  if  water  is  allowed 
to  freeze  in  it. 

i.  What  is  the  topic  of  each  paragraph? 
z.  What  are  the  important  details  of 
each  paragraph? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Why  is  the  order  in  which  the  details 
of  this  process  are  given  important? 

Help  your  class  to  decide  in  what 
order  the  details  should  be  grouped 
under  each  paragraph  topic.  Be  sure 
you  understand  the  right  order  in 
which  to  arrange  them. 

To  mite  by  yourself 

Write  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  an¬ 
swers  to  each  of  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

i.  Henry  read  these  directions  and  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  do  the  hard  work 
of  mixing  the  concrete  first.  When  the 


mixture  was  ready  to  pour,  he  began 
to  hunt  for  something  to  use  as  a  form. 
It  took  him  nearly  an  hour  to  get  his 
form  ready.  What  do  you  think  he 
found  when  he  tried  to  pour  the  con¬ 
crete? 

z.  Helen  and  Jack  decided  to  make  a 
bowl  according  to  these  directions. 
When  they  knocked  off  the  wooden 
box  and  lifted  out  the  pan  the  bowl 
showed  several  large  cracks.  Which 
directions  do  you  think  they  failed  to 
follow? 


To  discuss  in  class 

Find  out  whether  your  classmates 
agree  that  the  reasons  you  gave  for 
Henry’s  failure  and  for  that  of  Helen 
and  Jack  are  correct.  If  you  gave 
wrong  reasons,  reread  the  directions  to 
find  out  why  your  answer  should  have 
been  different. 


x.  Learning  to  Follow  Directions 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  order  to  follow  directions  ex¬ 
actly,  you  must  understand  them. 
When  directions  are  written,  you  can¬ 
not  usually  ask  questions  to  clear  up 
any  lack  of  understanding  on  your 
part.  You  have  to  depend  on  your 
ability  to  read  accurately.  Finding 
paragraph  topics  and  the  details  re¬ 
lated  to  each  topic  is  a  good  way  to 
begin  trying  to  understand  directions. 
Usually  it  is  also  necessary  to  find  the 
order  in  which  the  directions  should 
be  carried  out. 


Read  the  following  directions  care¬ 
fully  so  that  you  can  answer  questions 
about  them: 

To  reach  Colonel  Greene’s  house 
from  the  railroad  station,  go  out  the 
south  door,  which  is  on  Lewis  Street. 
This  street  runs  east  and  west.  Go 
east  two  blocks  to  where  Chestnut 
Street  crosses  Lewis  Street.  On  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  go  south  three  blocks  and 
turn  east  on  Prentiss  Street.  Continue 
past  Central  and  Maple  Streets  until 
you  come  to  Burton  Street,  which  runs 
south.  Turning  into  Burton  Street, 
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you  will  have  the  Army  Reservation 
on  your  left.  Continue  on  Burton  to 
Spring  Street.  At  this  intersection 
there  is  a  gate  to  the  Reservation. 
Colonel  Greene’s  house  is  the  second 
one  on  the  left  of  the  road  that  leads 
east  from  the  gate. 

i.  Following  these  directions  when 
you  leave  the  station,  do  you  turn  left 
or  right? 

z.  Do  you  turn  left  or  right  into 
Chestnut  Street? 

3.  To  take  a  direction  north  from 
Lewis  Street  when  you  are  going  to¬ 
ward  Chestnut  Street  would  you  turn 
left  or  right? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  how  the 
three  questions  above  should  be  an¬ 
swered.  If  you  have  difficulty  in 
placing  the  points  of  the  compass,  re¬ 
member  that  when  you  face  north 


your  left  hand  is  toward  the  west, 
your  right  toward  the  east,  and  your 
back  is  to  the  south. 

To  do  by  yourself 

Draw  a  rough  map  of  the  journey 
from  the  station  to  Colonel  Greene’s 
house.  Maps  are  usually  drawn  with 
the  direction  north  at  the  top. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Copy  your  map  on  the  blackboard  if 
you  are  asked  to  do  so.  If  another 
person  copies  his  map  on  the  board, 
examine  it  carefully  to  make  sure  there 
are  no  errors  in  it. 

Does  Chestnut  Street  extend  both 
east  and  west  of  Lewis  Street?  How 
do  you  know? 

Does  Burton  Street  cross  Prentiss? 
On  what  expression  do  you  base  your 
opinion? 


3.  To  Test  Your  Ability  to  Follow  Directions 


To  work  out  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  directions  given 
by  the  foreman  of  the  park  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  group  of  city  improvement 
workers : 

Starting  from  the  traffic  circle  at 
the  south  end  of  Martin  Street,  cross 
Plum  Street,  which  runs  east  and  west. 
Continuing  north  on  Martin  Street, 
plant  three  elm  trees  on  the  left  side  of 
Martin  Street.  Space  these  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  distances  apart  between 
Plum  Street  and  the  point  where  Reeve 
Street  goes  off  Martin  Street  south¬ 
west  to  meet  Plum  Street.  In  the 


center  of  the  space  bounded  by  Plum, 
Reeve,  and  Martin  Streets  make  a 
flower  bed  similar  in  shape  to  this 
space.  In  the  bed  plant  five  azaleas. 
Continuing  north  on  Martin  Street, 
cross  the  bridge  over  Oak  River  and 
take  your  first  right.  This  is  River 
Place.  From  the  farther  end  of  River 
Place  a  rough  path  goes  off  southeast 
to  the  riverbank.  On  each  side  of 
this  path  on  the  riverbank  plant  a 
willow  tree.  In  the  traffic  circle  at 
the  north  end  of  Martin  Street  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  river  make  a 
flower  bed  the  same  shape  as  the 
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traffic  circle.  In  it  plant  the  bag  of 
tulip  bulbs. 

Draw  a  map  of  this  section  of  the 
city  that  will  show  exactly  what  the 
directions  ask  to  have  done. 

To  discuss  in  class 

i.  Does  Reeve  Street  lead  off  Martin 
to  the  left  or  right? 
x.  Does  the  rough  path  from  River 
Place  to  the  bank  of  the  river  run  in 


the  same  general  direction  as  Reeve 
Street? 

3.  What  shape  should  the  flower  bed 
be  in  which  the  azaleas  were  planted? 

4.  How  many  willow  trees  should  be 
planted? 

5.  Are  the  willow  trees  northeast, 
southwest,  northwest,  or  southeast  of 
the  azaleas? 

6.  Was  your  map  exact?  If  not,  what 
directions  did  you  fail  to  follow? 


4.  Learning  to  Read  and  Use  Words  Exactly 


To  write  by  yourself 

If  you  need  to,  you  may  consult  your 
dictionary,  but  if  you  do  so,  underline 
twice  the  word  you  looked  up.  Write 
your  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper: 

1.  Mary  read  that  “the  descent  to 
Lost  River  is  abrupt.”  In  her  report 
she  said,  “The  descent  to  Lost  River  is 
short. '  ’  If  you  think  the  word  she  used 
is  wrong,  rewrite  the  sentence  using  a 
word  which  you  think  expresses  the 
meaning  of  abrupt  better, 
x.  Henry  read  that  “the  road  here 
runs  off  on  a  diagonal  from  Quarry 
Road  to  Center  Street.”  In  his  report 
he  said,  “The  road  becomes  crooked  at 
this  point.”  What  do  you  think  he 
should  have  said? 

3.  Louise  found  the  statement,  “The 
Gate  towers  to  a  lofty  height.”  She 
reported,  “The  Gate  towers  are  as 
high  as  a  loft.”  Rewrite  her  sentence 
using  your  own  words. 

4.  Sam  read  that  “the  long  string  of 
islands  stretching  from  Alaska  to  Asia 


are  mountain  tops  whose  lower  slopes 
have  been  submerged.”  He  reported 
that  “these  islands  are  mountainous.” 
What  word  did  he  misuse?  What  does 
it  mean? 

5.  Helen  read,  “The  keystone  in  an 
arch  is  shaped  like  a  blocked-in  capital 
W.  It  is  the  last  stone  put  into  an 
arch.  Its  shape  keeps  it  from  being 
forced  down  between  the  other  stones 
of  the  arch.  The  stones  on  each  side 
of  the  keystone  press  against  it  and 
against  each  other  and  so  help  to  hold 
the  arch  up.  If  the  arch  has  the  right 
curve  and  if  the  sides  are  built  in  the 
proper  way,  no  weight  that  the  arch 
is  likely  to  carry  will  break  it  down.” 
She  said  in  her  report,  “If  the  key¬ 
stone  of  an  arch  is  removed  the  arch 
will  fall.”  Is  this  statement  true? 
Copy  a  sentence  Helen  read  that  proves 
your  opinion  correct. 

6.  Gordon  read  that  “the  floor  of  the 
bridge  itself  is  laid  on  steel  girders 
that  span  the  space  between  the  sup- 
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ports.”  He  reported  that  “the  floor 
of  a  bridge  is  laid  across  a  pair  of 
girders.”  What  word  did  he  mis¬ 
understand?  Under  what  conditions 
does  it  have  the  meaning  he  gave  it? 


To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  an¬ 
swers.  If  you  made  any  mistakes, 
mark  them  with  a  cross  and  correct 
them  before  you  hand  in  your  paper. 


5.  To  Test  Your  Knowledge  of  Words 


To  write  by  yourself 

Read  this  report  through  carefully. 
Then  find  for  each  word  or  words  in 
italics  a  more  exact  word  or  group  of 
words  in  the  list  below  that  you 
would  use  in  place  of  the  word  in 
italics. 

I  was  waiting  for  my  father  to  buy 
his  newspaper  when  I  saw  this  funny 
accident.  The  street  was  covered  with 
slippery  stuff  that  had  run  out  of  an 
automobile  tank  truck.  In  one  direc¬ 
tion  an  old  coupe  was  coming.  In  the 
other  direction  a  big  truck  was  coming 
fast.  The  man  in  the  coupe  saw  the 
slippery  stuff  first  and  put  on  his 
brakes.  Of  course  they  were  no  good. 
His  car  went  forward  into  the  middle 
of  the  mess  and  began  to  turn  around. 
It  stopped,  facing  the  direction  from 
which  it  had  come.  Meanwhile  the 
truck  was  in  the  middle  of  the  slippery 
place  before  the  driver  saw  it.  When 
he  put  on  his  brakes,  the  truck  turned 
slowly  in  a  wide  arc  and  finally  rolled 
around  the  coupe  and  came  to  rest 
with  its  front  bumper  touching  the 
bumper  of  the  coupe.  The  whole  thing 


looked  like  a  part  of  a  funny  dance  of 
machines. 

1.  amusing 
z.  tar 

3.  battered 

4.  limping  along 

5.  heavily  loaded 

6.  bearing  down 

7.  threadbare 

8.  worn 

9.  slid 

Copy  the  report,  replacing  each 
word  or  words  in  italics  with  the  best 
choice  you  can  make  from  the  list 
above. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
report  with  the  words  you  used  to 
replace  those  in  italics.  Find  out 
whether  the  class  agrees  with  your 
choices.  Explain  why  you  did  not 
use  several  of  the  choices  offered.  Im¬ 
prove  your  report  in  any  way  you  can 
before  you  hand  it  in.  How  will 
learning  to  follow  directions  help  you 
in  your  other  studies? 


10.  slither 

11.  pool 
iz.  threw 

13.  spun 

14.  skidded 

15.  figure 

1 6.  strange 

17.  dashed  up 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

Making  Clear  and  Exact  Descriptions 

i.  Making  Other  People  See 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

‘  ‘  I  wish  we  could  have  a  pool  in  the 
back  yard  like  the  one  Jack  made,” 
Sam  remarked  one  Saturday  morning. 

“What  is  Jack’s  like?”  Mr.  Gray 
asked  at  once. 

“It’s  in  the  corner  of  their  lot  under 
a  cottonwood  tree.  It  isn’t  very  big 
and  it  isn’t  very  deep,  but  they  keep 
their  goldfish  in  it  all  summer.  They 
have  to  use  a  hose  to  fill  it,”  Sam  re¬ 
plied.  He  added,  “Couldn’t  you  and 
I  make  one  like  it?” 

Mr.  Gray  laughed.  “I  don’t  know 
whether  we  could  or  not.  You  haven’t 
told  me  anything  that  would  help  me 
to  decide.  Not  very  deep  and  not  very 
big  don’t  mean  a  thing  when  you’re 


talking  about  a  garden  pool.  You 
haven’t  even  told  me  what  the  pool 
is  made  of.  Since  you  tell  me  they 
fill  the  pool  from  the  hose,  I  judge  it 
isn’t  part  of  a  brook  dammed  up.  But 
I  haven’t  any  idea  in  which  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  ways  it  was  made.” 

Look  at  the  pictures  of  garden  pools 
on  page  180.  Using  the  first  descrip¬ 
tion  Sam  gave  his  father  could  you 
tell  which  pool  he  had  in  mind?  Why 
or  why  not?  In  order  to  tell  which  of 
these  three  pools  Sam  wanted  to  make, 
what  additional  information  would 
you  need? 

Sam  looked  thoughtful  when  he 
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heard  his  father’s  criticism,  but  he 
wanted  to  make  a  pool  like  Jack’s,  and 
he  wanted  his  father  to  help  him. 

“Listen,  Dad;  see  if  I  can’t  really 
tell  you  what  I’d  like,”  Sam  grinned. 

The  pool  is  as  round  as  a  dinner  plate 
and  about  two  feet  across.  It  looks 
about  two  feet  deep.  It  isn’t  like  the 
fountain  in  the  Square  because  there 
isn’t  a  rounded  edge  of  concrete  around 
it.  Jack  keeps  it  full  to  the  brim,  but 
the  sides  look  dark  under  water.  I 
think  they  sawed  an  old  barrel  in  two 
and  sank  one  part  of  it.” 

“That’s  more  like  it,  boy,”  Mr. 
Gray  said.  “If  you  want  to  try  a  job 
like  that  Saturday,  I’ll  help  you  dig.” 

Look  again  at  the  pictures  on  this 
page.  Which  pool  do  you  now  think 
Sam  had  in  mind?  In  what  ways  was 
Sam’s  second  description  better  than 
his  first?  What  did  his  second  descrip¬ 
tion  tell  that  he  left  out  of  his  first? 
What  words  in  the  second  descrip¬ 
tion  did  he  use  instead  of  not  very  long , 
not  very  dee^ 


What  two  things  did  he  use  for  com¬ 
parisons  in  describing  Jack’s  pool? 

Which  did  he  use  to  show  how  the 
pool  was  like  something  else  familiar 
to  his  father? 

Which  did  he  use  to  show  how  the 
pool  was  different  from  something  else? 

What  details  did  he  leave  out  of  his 
second  description  that  you  can  see  in 
the  picture?  Why  do  you  think  it  was 
a  good  plan  or  a  poor  plan  to  omit 
these? 

Working  together 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  been  considering, 
i.  What  advantage  is  there  in  using 
words  that  tell  exactly  what  you  mean 
when  you  are  describing  something? 
z.  What  advantage  is  there  in  showing 
how  the  object  you  have  in  mind  is 
like  or  different  from  something  else 
already  familiar  to  your  listener  or 
readers? 

What  two  rules  for  making  descrip¬ 
tions  do  these  questions  suggest? 
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With  your  classmates  work  out 
two  rules  to  use  in  making  descrip¬ 
tions. 

When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  these  two  rules,  your 
teacher  will  ask  a  member  of  the  class 
to  write  these  rules  on  the  board.  Offer 
any  suggestions  that  you  can  to  make 
the  rules  as  clear  and  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  class  is  satisfied  with 
the  way  these  rules  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  blackboard,  copy  them 
and  file  them  in  your  notebook.  Check 
your  rules  by  the  first  two  for  de¬ 
scriptions  on  page  317  of  this  book. 

To  do  by  yourself 

On  this  page  are  pictures  of  two 
gloves.  The  one  on  the  left  is  the 
mate  to  one  May  lost;  the  one  on  the 
right  is  the  mate  to  the  one  Sarah  lost. 

On  a  piece  of  scratch  paper  list  every 
way  in  which  Sarah’s  glove  is  different 
from  May’s.  Add  any  way  in  which 
you  can  see  that  Sarah’s  glove  or 
May’s  is  different  from  other  gloves. 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  in 
three  or  four  sentences  a  description  of 
the  glove  Sarah  lost  or  of  the  glove 
May  lost.  Use  the  two  rules  you 
have  learned  about  describing. 


To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  de¬ 
scriptions  to  see  whether  they  followed 
the  rules  for  making  a  clear  descrip¬ 
tion.  Did  you  know  at  once  which 
glove  each  was  describing?  Did  they 
omit  any  details  that  were  needed? 
Did  they  include  details  that  were  un¬ 
necessary?  What  words  did  any  of 
them  use  that  expressed  their  meaning 
exactly? 

If  you  are  called  on,  read  your  de¬ 
scription.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
thinks  you  followed  the  rules.  Im¬ 
prove  your  paper  in  any  way  you  can 
before  you  hand  it  in. 

For  more  practice,  see  Exercise  I  A, 
page  2.0 z. 


z.  Describing  a  Familiar  Object 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

Choose  an  object  in  your  classroom 
and  describe  it  as  exactly  as  you  can. 
Be  sure  to  tell  at  least  one  way  in 
which  the  object  you  are  describing  is 
different  from  any  other  object  of  the 


same  kind.  Before  you  begin  writing, 
make  a  list  of  the  details  you  wish  to 
include.  Try  to  tell  exactly  what  the 
object  looks  like.  Words  that  tell 
what  color  and  what  size  the  object  is 


will  help  to  make  your  description 
clear.  Do  not  tell  what  the  object 
is.  Do  not  use  any  article  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  or  personal  belonging 
or  a  person  as  the  subject  of  your  de¬ 
scription. 

Use  the  following  questions  to  help 
you  correct  your  paper : 
i.  Where  did  you  use  capital  letters 
and  punctuation  marks? 
z.  Is  each  group  of  words  written  in 
the  form  of  a  sentence  really  a  sen¬ 
tence? 

3.  Did  you  keep  apart  sentences  not 
closely  connected  in  meaning? 

To  enjoy  in  class 

One  member  of  the  class  will  collect 


the  papers  and  give  to  each  pupil  a 
paper  written  by  someone  else. 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud 
the  description  you  received.  Find 
out  whether  the  class  recognizes  the 
object.  Explain,  if  you  are  asked,  why 
you  think  the  description  was  good  or 
why  it  should  be  improved. 

If  your  description  is  read,  watch  the 
class  carefully  to  see  how  soon  they 
recognize  the  object  you  described. 
If  they  have  trouble  in  deciding  what 
you  meant,  ask  for  suggestions  that 
will  help  to  make  your  description 
clear.  Then  improve  it  in  any  way 
you  can  before  you  hand  it  in. 

For  more  practice,  see  Exercise  I  A, 
page  zoz. 


3.  Choosing  Important  Details  and  Arranging  Them  in  an 

Orderly  Manner 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

When  Howard  wanted  his  cousin 
Ralph  from  South  Bend  to  spend  the 
day  with  him,  he  described  the  new 
house  in  the  country  that  his  family 
had  moved  into  so  that  Ralph  would 
recognize  it  easily.  Read  Howard’s 
description : 

We  are  living  now  in  a  yellow  house 
on  Bosworth  Road.  It  is  three  stories 
high  and  has  an  unfurnished  attic  in 
which  we  often  give  shows.  Toward 
the  back  the  land  slopes  up,  so  our 
back  door  is  on  the  level  with  the 
ground .  There  is  only  one  window  in 
the  attic  toward  the  front.  Across 
the  front  of  the  house  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  are  three  windows. 

1.  In  order  to  recognize  the  house 


what  questions  would  Ralph  want  to 
have  answered  by  Howard’s  descrip¬ 
tion? 

z.  Is  there  an  answer  in  Howard’s 
description  for  each  of  these  questions? 
If  not,  how  should  he  have  answered 
them? 

3.  Are  there  any  details  included  that 
Ralph  will  not  need?  Even  if  these  are 
interesting,  why  should  Howard  have 
omitted  them? 

4.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
best  order  in  which  to  arrange  the  de¬ 
tails  that  Ralph  would  need? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 


i.  In  what  two  ways  can  you  avoid 
making  a  description  seem  confusing? 
x.  How  would  Howard's  choice  of 
what  to  include  have  been  made  sim¬ 
pler  if  he  had  imagined  himself  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  his  house  when  he  de¬ 
scribed  it  for  Ralph? 

3.  If  Howard  had  imagined  himself 
in  the  position  above,  which  ideas 
would  he  have  omitted  from  his  de¬ 
scription? 

4.  What  two  rules  for  making  a  de¬ 
scription  would  you  now  add  to  the 
list  you  made  in  Lesson  1? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Select  one  of  the  topics  below  or 
some  other  that  your  teacher  approves 
and  describe  the  object.  Explain  in 
your  first  sentence  where  you  are  stand¬ 
ing  or  sitting  so  that  your  readers  will 
understand  from  what  point  of  view 
you  are  looking  at  the  object.  Use 
words  that  will  say  exactly  what  you 
mean.  Think  of  something  about  the 
object  that  makes  it  different  from  or 
like  something  else.  Arrange  your  sen¬ 
tences  in  what  seems  a  natural  order. 

1.  The  side  of  your  school  building 
x.  The  front  of  an  important  store 

3 .  The  front  cover  of  this  book 

4.  One  side  of  your  house 

5 .  The  front  of  the  garage  where  your 
father  has  his  car  repaired 

Checking  your  work 

Before  you  consider  your  description 
ready  to  read  to  others,  read  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  be  sure: 

1.  You  have  told  where  you  stood. 
x.  You  have  shown  in  at  least  one 


Can  you  describe  one  of  these  houses  so 
that  your  classmates  can  recognize  it! 


way  that  it  was  like  or  different  from 
some  other  similar  object. 

3.  You  have  selected  the  important 
details  necessary  to  make  another  per¬ 
son  recognize  it. 

4.  You  have  omitted  unnecessary  de¬ 
tails  or  those  that  you  could  not  see  at 
the  point  from  which  you  are  describ¬ 
ing  the  object. 

5.  You  have  arranged  the  details  in  an 
order  that  helps  to  increase  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  your  description. 

6.  You  have  used  words  that  express 
your  meaning  exactly. 
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7 •  You  have  used  real  sentences,  not 
merely  words  written  in  the  form  of 
sentences. 

8.  You  have  used  a  period  at  the  end 
of  each  declarative  sentence. 

9.  You  have  used  a  capital  letter  to 
begin  each  new  sentence. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  de¬ 
scriptions  to  see  whether  they  have 
followed  the  rules. 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
description  aloud.  Find  out  whether 
the  class  thinks  you  have  described 


your  object  so  clearly  and  exactly  that 
they  could  recognize  it  easily.  Did 
they  think  that  you  related  your  de¬ 
tails  in  good  order? 

Did  anyone  show  that  he  had  no¬ 
ticed  some  important,  interesting  de¬ 
tail  about  these  familiar  objects  that 
you  missed? 

What  were  some  of  the  pleasingly 
exact  words  that  others  used  in  their 
descriptions?  Could  you  have  used 
any  of  them  in  your  description? 

Before  you  hand  in  your  paper,  im¬ 
prove  it  in  any  way  you  can.  For  more 
practice,  see  Exercise  I  B,  page  2.02.. 


4.  Changing  Your  Point  of  View 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

When  Sam’s  uncle  drove  over  for  the 
week  end,  he  had  a  new  car.  In 
describing  the  car  to  Alex,  Sam  said: 

It’s  a  black  Fierce  coupe  but  it’s  al¬ 
most  a  third  longer  than  our  two-door 
sedan.  The  hood  is  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  hood  on  Mother’s  coupe, 
and  there’s  practically  no  break  be¬ 
tween  the  hood  and  the  windshield. 
The  windshield  looks  so  low  you 
wonder  if  it’s  any  good.  Back  of  the 
windshield  the  whole  car  seems  to 
slope  off  to  a  point.  When  you  see 
that  curve  at  the  back,  you  think  there 
can’t  be  much  room  for  baggage. 
That’s  all  part  of  your  surprise  when 
you  get  close  to  the  car. 

In  the  first  place  the  sides  of  the  car 
are  higher  than  they  look.  You 
realize  it  when  you  open  the  door. 
The  seat  is  low,  as  you’d  expect,  but  no 
lower  than  in  most  convertibles.  It 


seems  so  because  the  hood  and  sides 
are  high.  When  you  sit  in  the  driver’s 
seat,  you  realize  the  windshield  doesn’t 
need  to  be  higher.  Your  head  is  well 
below  it. 

In  the  second  place  the  long  body 
and  the  high  sides  give  plenty  of  room 
for  baggage  in  the  rear  deck. 

The  dashboard  has  some  knobs  I 
never  saw  before.  When  you  push 
one  of  them,  the  top  begins  to  roll  up 
behind  you  and  come  forward.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  fasten  a  couple  of 
butterfly  nuts  —  one  on  each  side. 
When  you  want  to  put  the  top  down, 
you  unscrew  the  butterfly  nuts  and 
pull  the  same  knob  on  the  dashboard. 

1.  In  Sam’s  first  paragraph  was  he 
describing  the  car  from  the  inside  or 
outside? 

2..  How  did  Sam  in  his  second  para¬ 
graph  show  his  listener  that  he  was 
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going  to  describe  the  inside  of  the  car? 

3.  What  detail  did  he  describe  both 
from  outside  and  inside?  Why  was 
this  a  good  plan? 

4.  Sam  began  by  giving  a  general  im¬ 
pression  of  the  car.  In  what  order  did 
he  arrange  the  details? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  been  thinking  about. 

1.  When  Sam  changed  his  point  of 
view,  how  did  he  let  his  listener  know 
he  was  changing  it? 

2..  What  expressions  can  you  think  of 
that  would  let  a  listener  know  that  you 
were  moving  away  from  something 
you  had  described  to  get  a  general  view 
of  it? 

3.  What  expressions  could  you  use  if 
you  were  describing  three  floors  of  a 
house  to  show  that  you  were  moving 
from  floor  to  floor?  In  what  order 
would  you  describe  the  three  floors? 

4.  What  rule  about  changing  your 
point  of  view  in  a  description  would 
you  make?  Add  this  rule  to  those  you 
have  already  listed. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 
or  some  other  that  your  teacher 
approves : 

1.  You  saw  something  from  the  first 
floor  window.  You  went  upstairs  to  get 


a  better  view  from  a  higher  window. 
2..  You  bought  a  new  hat;  you  were 
caught  wearing  it  in  a  downpour. 
How  did  it  look  before  and  after? 

3.  You  put  your  workshop  in  good 
order;  your  younger  brother  wanted  to 
do  a  little  work  in  it  in  your  absence. 
How  did  the  workshop  look  when  you 
left  it?  How  did  it  look  when  you 
came  back? 

4.  You  have  been  making  candy  in 
the  kitchen.  Your  troop  leader  tele¬ 
phones  for  you  to  rush  over  to  the 
Scout  headquarters.  Your  mother  says 
you  will  not  take  a  step  until  the 
kitchen  is  put  in  order.  How  did  it 
look  when  you  answered  the  tele¬ 
phone?  How  did  it  look  when  your 
mother  was  satisfied  you  had  cleaned 
it? 

5.  Last  Saturday  the  hill  where  you 
coast  (or  ski)  was  perfect  for  winter 
sports;  today  after  a  thaw  and  heavy 
rain  it  is  useless.  How  did  it  look  last 
Saturday?  How  does  it  look  today? 

Before  you  begin  to  write,  make  a 
list  of  details  for  each  point  of  view. 
Match  as  many  as  you  can.  Plan  your 
first  sentence  showing  the  first  point  of 
view.  Plan  also  the  sentence  that  will 
show  you  have  changed  your  point  of 
view.  Use  two  paragraphs. 

After  you  have  written  your  paper, 
test  it  by  the  nine  warnings  on  pages 
183  and  184  in  Lesson  3. 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 

To  read  and  flan  by  yourself 

On  page  186  is  a  picture  of  a  store  number  of  objects  that  you  might  like, 
window  in  which  are  displayed  a  You  will  see  that  there  are  two  or  more 
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styles  of  each  article.  Pick  out  the 
article  you  would  like  and  describe  it 
so  that  some  member  of  your  family 
could  buy  it  for  you  for  a  birthday 
present.  You  would  be  disappointed 
not  to  receive  the  especial  article  you 
want.  Your  task  therefore  is  to 
describe  it  so  clearly  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  which  you  desire. 

It  may  be  that  the  article  displayed 
is  not  in  every  detail  like  the  one  you 
want.  You  are  at  liberty  to  describe 
in  what  ways  the  article  you  want  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  article  in 
the  window. 

Notice  whether  the  back  of  the 
article  is  visible  because  of  the  mirror 
at  the  back  of  the  window.  Plan  your 


opening  sentence  and  the  sentence  that 
shows  you  are  changing  your  point  of 
view;  that  is,  drawing  nearer  the  ob¬ 
ject,  moving  away  from  it,  or  looking 
at  its  back.  List  all  the  details  you 
will  use  in  your  first  point  of  view; 
then  those  you  will  use  in  your  second 
point  of  view.  Think  of  words  that 
will  express  exactly  what  the  article 
looks  like. 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  write 
your  description.  Use  two  para¬ 
graphs,  or  three  if  you  need  that  num¬ 
ber.  When  you  have  written  your 
description,  test  it  by  the  rules  you 
have  made. 
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To  discuss  in  class 

You  or  a  classmate  will  collect  the 
papers  and  then  give  each  member 
of  the  class  someone  else’s  paper  to 
read.  When  you  are  called  upon, 
read  the  paper  you  have  received.  The 
other  members  of  the  class  will  de¬ 
cide  which  of  the  several  articles  of 
that  particular  kind  the  writer  wanted 


Did  he  follow  the  rules  for  description? 

If  your  paper  is  read,  see  whether  the 
class  can  tell  easily  which  article  you 
wanted.  If  they  have  difficulty  in 
deciding,  ask  for  suggestions  that 
would  make  your  description  clearer. 

When  your  paper  is  returned  to  you, 
improve  it  in  any  way  you  can. 


★  ★  *  CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN  ★  ★  * 

Learning  to  Use  Adverbs  Correctly 

i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

Read  the  description  which  Edith 
wrote  of  a  distinguished  scientist: 

i.  Often  at  assembly  members  of  the 
school  speak.  z.  Less  frequently  an 
outsider  speaks.  3.  Today  a  scientist, 
Dr.  Blake,  lectured  on  matter.  4.  He 
looks  so  kind  and  wise  that  one  scarcely 
thinks  of  his  age.  5.  He  cannot  be 
very  young  because  he  has  had  so  much 
experience,  and  he  walks  stiffly  and 
jerkily.  6.  He  cannot  be  really  old 
because  he  is  extremely  active.  7.  He 
moves  his  hand  constantly  and  shakes 
his  head  impatiently  when  people  an¬ 
swer  his  questions  incorrectly.  8.  When 
answering  begins  slowly,  thoughtfully , 
and  correctly,  his  face  quickly  breaks 
into  smiles.  9.  He  nods  his  head 
emphatically  and  beckons  with  both 
hands  to  encourage  the  speaker. 
10.  His  hands  move  faster  and  faster 
as  the  person  gains  courage,  n.  When 
the  point  he  wants  is  reached,  his 
gestures  are  the  fastest  of  all.  iz.  He 


reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  leader  of 
an  orchestra,  encouraging  his  players 
to  great  effort. 

What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the 
italicized  words?  How  can  you  be, 
sure?  Which  are  used  in  the  compar¬ 
ative  degree?  How  many  superlatives 
do  you  find?  Why  are  commas  used 
to  separate  slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  cor¬ 
rectly  in  sentence  8? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  find  answers  to  the 
questions  above.  Be  sure  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  if  you  do  not  understand  any  of 
the  answers  or  if  you  think  any  an¬ 
swer  given  is  incorrect. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  1  to 
iz.  Beside  each  number  write  the  ad¬ 
jective,  adverb,  or  verb  that  the  itali¬ 
cized  word  in  the  sentence  of  that 
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number  modifies.  Write  also  whether 
it  is  used  in  the  positive,  comparative, 
or  superlative  degree. 

To  check  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 


the  correct  answers,  mark  with  a  cross 
any  mistakes  you  made.  If  you  think 
some  of  your  answers  are  right  which 
are  different  from  the  list  read,  ask  to 
have  the  mistakes  explained.  Listen 
carefully. 


~l.  Learning  How  Adverbs  Are  Used 


To  read  and  think  over 

From  which  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  do  you  get  the  clearer  picture 
of  what  is  happening? 

Because  her  father  spoke,  Louise 
closed  the  door. 

Because  her  father  spoke  softly, 
Louise  closed  the  door  quietly. 

In  the  first  sentence  you  do  not  know 
how  Louise’s  father  spoke,  whether 
she  slammed  the  door  or  shut  it  with¬ 
out  a  sound.  You  do  not  know  how 
either  of  the  people  acted.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  the  word  softly  tells  how 
Louise’s  father  spoke.  It  modifies  or 
makes  clearer  the  verb  spoke.  The 
word  quietly  explains  how  Louise  shut 
the  door.  It  modifies  the  verb  shut. 
These  words  are  used  as  adverbs. 

Look  at  the  words  in  italics  in  the 
following  sentence. 

Because  fier  father  was  so  quiet, 
Louise  shut  the  door  very  softly. 

So  modifies  the  adjective  quiet ,  and 
very  modifies  the  adverb  softly. 

In  the  sentence  above  so  and  very  are 
used  as  adverbs. 

Any  word  that  explains  or  modi¬ 
fies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an¬ 
other  adverb  is  used  as  an  ad¬ 
verb. 

We  say  therefore  that  an  adverb  is  a 


word  that  modifies  a  verb,  an  ad¬ 
jective,  or  another  adverb. 

Adverbs  often  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions:’ 

i.  How?  (Example:  He  put  his  finger 
to  his  lips  quickly,  secretively ,  and 
mischievously .) 

2..  When?  ( Example :  Later  he  tiptoed 
out  of  the  room.) 

3.  Where?  (Example:  He  always  waited 
for  me  there?) 

4.  How  much?  (Example:  He  was 
afraid  the  other  children  would  dis¬ 
cover  the  caramels  and  eat  too  many.) 

Note  that  when  three  or  more  ad¬ 
verbs  are  used  in  a  group  as  in  sentence 
1,  they  are  separated  by  commas. 
There  should  always  be  a  comma  be¬ 
fore  and  in  such  a  series. 

Find  the  words  used  as  adverbs  in 
the  following  sentences : 

1.  The  very  hot  parts  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  are  densely  forested, 
i.  Immense  ferns  and  thick  vines  grow 
fast  in  the  moist  climate. 

3.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
roads  clear. 

4.  New  jungles  grow  so  soon  that 
cutting  old  ones  seems  entirely  useless. 

5.  For  this  reason  almost  the  only 
roads  are  trails. 
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6.  The  people  there  still  carry  burdens 
on  their  backs. 

Remember  that  almost  means 
nearly  or  not  quite.  Do  not  use 
most  when  you  mean  almost. 

Right:  I  almost  forgot  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Wrong :  I  most  forgot  the  appointment. 

When  you  wish  to  express  the 
idea  in  addition  to ,  use  the  ad¬ 
verb  besides. 


Do  not  confuse  with  it  the  preposition 
beside ,  which  means  at  the  side  of. 
Right:  He  wanted  pie  besides  ice 
cream. 

Wrong:  He  wanted  pie  beside  ice  cream. 

When  you  wish  to  state  that  you 
went  as  far  as  you  could,  say, 
“This  is  as  far  as  I  went.” 

Do  not  say,  “This  is  all  the  farther  I 
went.” 

Be  ready  to  give  the  correct  form  of 
the  sentences  on  page  190. 


Halfway  up  the  roof  was  ( all  the  farther , 
as  far  a  s')  I  could  climb.  ( Beside ,  Besides ) 
I  didn't  want  to  see  any  more.  Jack 
stopped  for  a  moment  ( beside ,  besides )  me. 


7 .  How  did  you  know  this  was  (all 
the  farther,  as  far  as)  we  could  travel? 

8.  We  were  (almost,  most)  ready  to 
give  up. 

9.  (Besides,  Beside)  it  was  raining. 

10.  The  road  ended  at  the  station; 
that  was  (all  the  farther,  as  far  as)  we 
could  go. 

11.  The  floor  of  the  bridge  was  (all  the 
farther,  as  far  as)  the  flood  came. 

ix.  Dump  carts  filled  with  stone  (be¬ 
side,  besides)  freight  cars  loaded  with 
coal  were  run  on  the  bridge. 

13.  The  engineers  were  (almost,  most) 
sure  these  would  anchor  the  bridge. 

14.  The  top  of  the  freight  shed  was 
(all  the  farther,  as  far  as)  we  could 
climb. 

15.  There  was  no  way  of  reaching  the 
roof  of  the  express  building,  and  (be¬ 
side,  besides)  we  were  afraid  it  was 
about  to  collapse. 

1 6.  Helen  climbed  (almost,  most)  to 
the  ridgepole. 

17.  Halfway  up  the  roof  was  (all  the 
farther,  as  far  as)  I  climbed. 

18.  I  was  (almost,  most)  afraid  to  look 
at  what  I  could  see. 

19.  Dartmouth  Street  was  (almost, 
most)  under  water. 

10.  There  were  men  in  rowboats  look¬ 
ing  for  refugees  (besides,  beside)  those 
in  small  launches. 

xi.  I  had  seen  all  I  wanted;  (beside, 
besides)  I  was  beginning  to  get  hungry. 


To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  an  adverb?  What  parts  of 
speech  does  it  modify?  How  do  ad¬ 
verbs  make  meanings  clearer? 

If  you  are  called  on,  help  your  class 
to  decide  which  words  in  the  preceding 
first  six  sentences  are  used  as  adverbs. 
Take  your  turn  reading  aloud  correctly 
sentences  7-11. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  add¬ 
ing  adverbs  that  will  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sentences  clearer: 

1.  Henry  lost  his  sweater, 
x.  Sam  copied  his  paper. 

3.  Louise  worked  in  the  garden. 

4.  Helen  thought  the  hike  was  long. 

5.  Alex  took  his  dog  to  town. 

6.  Elizabeth  washed  the  dishes. 

7.  Amanda  cooked  the  roast  for  her 
mother. 

8.  Louis  protected  the  plants  from  the 
hot  sun. 

9.  Gordon  played  tennis. 

10.  The  river  dashed  over  the  rocks. 

To  discuss  and  correct  in  class 

Listen  as  others  read  their  sen¬ 
tences  to  decide  whether  they  have 
chosen  adverbs  that  make  the  sen¬ 
tences  clearer.  Find  out  whether  the 
class  thinks  your  choice  of  adverbs  is 
good.  For  more  practice,  see  Exercise 
II  A,  page  xox. 


3 .  Learning  to  Use  the  Right  Degree  of  Adverbs 

To  read  and  think  over 

As  you  read  the  following  twelve  italicized  adverb  in  each  sentence: 
sentences,  note  carefully  the  form  of  the  1.  Ed,  John,  and  Alex  traveled  far. 
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z.  John  traveled  farther  than  Ed. 

3.  Alex  traveled  the  farthest  of  all. 

In  which  sentence  is  an  action  de¬ 
scribed  but  not  compared  to  any  other 
action?  In  which  sentence  are  two 
kinds  of  action  compared?  In  which 
sentence  are  more  than  two  kinds  of 
action  compared? 

Answer  the  questions  above  for  each 
sentence  that  follows: 

4.  Jack  and  Sam  both  field  well. 

5.  Jack  fields  better  than  Sam. 

6.  He  fields  the  best  of  all  the  boys. 

7.  Helen,  Amanda,  and  Jane  are  fre¬ 
quently  elected  to  committees. 

8.  Amanda  is  elected  more  frequently 
than  Helen. 

9.  Jane  is  elected  the  most  frequently 
of  the  three. 

10.  We  often  have  fruit  for  breakfast. 

11.  We  have  berries  more  often  than 
melons. 

iz.  We  have  oranges  the  most  often 
of  all. 

In  the  twelve  sentences  above,  the 
adverbs  far ,  well,  frequently,  and  often 
were  used  in  three  forms.  The  word 


far  had  these  forms :  far,  farther,  farthest. 
The  word  well  had  these  forms:  well, 
better,  best.  These  three  forms  are 
spoken  of  as  degrees  of  comparison. 

The  first  form  or  degree  is 
called  positive.  As  with  adjec¬ 
tives,  the  positive  form  of  ad¬ 
verbs  is  used  when  no  com¬ 
parison  is  made.  The  com¬ 
parative  degree  is  used  when 
only  two  things  are  compared. 
The  superlative  is  used  in  com¬ 
paring  more  than  two  things. 


Adverbs 

are  compared 

in  much  the 

same  way  as  adjectives  are  compared. 

Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

soon 

sooner 

soonest 

often 

oftener  or 

oftenest  or 

more  often 

most  often 

clearly 

more  clearly 

most  clearly 

well 

better 

best 

little 

less 

least 

frequently 

more  fre¬ 

most  fre¬ 

quently 

quently 

frequently 

less  fre¬ 

least  fre¬ 

quently 

quently 

fast 

faster 

fastest 

I9I 


When  you  are  making  comparisons 
you  often  have  to  name  three  or  more 
people : 

Charlotte,  Jim,  Esther,  and  Patty 
work  carefully. 

Charlotte ,  Jim ,  Esther ,  and  Patty  are 
called  a  series. 

Use  a  comma  after  each  word 
in  a  series  except  the  last.  Al¬ 
ways  use  a  comma  before  and 
in  a  series. 

Other  words,  especially  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  are  used  in  series. 

The  red,  green,  and  black  sweaters 
were  knitted  carefully,  firmly,  and 
quickly. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  how  to 
complete  the  comparison  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences.  Use  the  right 
degree  of  the  adverb  given  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence. 

i.  In  parts  of  South  America  it  rains 

- than  in  the  Middle  West,  (often) 

z.  In  such  places  roads  are  destroyed 
- than  in  drier  climates,  (easily) 

3 .  They  remain  soft - than  our  dirt 

roads  do.  (long) 

4.  Carts  that  have  tall  wheels  with 
broad  rims  can  be  pulled  out  of  mud 

-  than  carts  with  small  wheels. 

(easily) 

5.  Oxen  are  used  because  their  hoofs 

sink  -  into  mud  than  those  of 

horses  do.  (deeply) 

6.  In  the  poorest  part  of  the  country, 

you  will  see  oxen - than  horses,  and 

men -  of  all  acting  as  carriers  of 

freight,  (often) 


7.  Goods  travel  the  — —  on  perma¬ 
nent,  hard  roads,  (safely,  economi¬ 
cally,  rapidly) 

8.  Good  roads,  trucks,  and  plenty  of 
fuel  increase  transportation;  of  the 

three,  good  roads  increase  it  the - . 

(surely) 

If  you  think  any  of  the  answers  given 
are  wrong,  ask  to  have  them  explained. 

To  test  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  copy  and  com¬ 
plete  the  comparisons  begun  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  below.  Add  any  punctuation 
that  is  needed.  Use  the  right  degree 
of  the  adverbs  that  are  given  after  the 
sentences . 

1.  Of  the  three  cubs,  black,  dark 
brown,  and  light  brown,  the  one  that 

we  watched - was  black,  (closely) 

z.  He  walked  the - of  the  three. 

(clumsily) 

3.  Even  his  paws  looked  more - 

than  usual  as  he  knocked  a  ball  around 
the  pen.  (awkward) 

4.  The  dark  brown  cub  played - 

than  the  black,  (roughly) 

5 .  He  frolicked  the - of  the  three. 

(little) 

6.  The  light  brown  cub  ate  the - 

of  all.  (ravenously) 

7.  The  other  two  lost  interest  in  food 
- than  she.  (soon) 

8.  She  moved  the - of  all.  (grace¬ 

fully  quickly  and  efficiently) 

9.  The  end  of  the  run  was  - she 

could  go.  (all  the  farther,  as  far  as) 

10.  When  she  decided  to  see  whether 
the  other  cubs  had  left  any  crumbs,  she 

darted  for  their  dishes  -  than  you 

would  have  believed  possible,  (slyly) 
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To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
sentences.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
agrees  with  the  degree  of  the  adverbs 
you  have  used.  If  any  of  your  adverbs 


are  wrong,  mark  a  cross  beside  them. 
Find  out  why  they  are  wrong. 

Correct  your  paper.  For  more  prac¬ 
tice,  see  Exercise  II B,  page  xoi. 


4.  Learning  When  to  Use  an  Adverb  Instead  of  an  Adjective 


To  read  and  think  over 

Adjectives  modify  nouns  or  pro? 
nouns  and  often  answer  the  question 
What  kind7.  Adverbs  modify  adjec¬ 
tives,  verbs,  or  other  adverbs  and  often 
answer  the  question  How7.  If  you  re¬ 
member  these  two  differences  between 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  you  will  not  be 
likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  using  an 
adjective  when  you  should  use  an 
adverb. 

Do  not  say,  ‘ 4  He  drives  good.  ’  ’  Say, 
“He  drives  well.’’ 

Do  not  say,  “She  works  careless.” 
Say,  “She  works  carelessly.” 

Do  not  use  the  adjective  real 
for  the  adverb  really  or  very. 

Do  not  say,  “He  played  real  well 
today.”  Say,  “He  played  very  well 
today.” 

Do  not  use  the  word  place  for 
the  adverb  where. 

Say,  “I  could  not  find  my  book  any¬ 
where.” 

Do  not  use  the  word  someplace 
for  the  adverb  somewhere. 

Do  not  say,  “I  left  my  book  some¬ 
place.”  Say,  “I  left  my  book  some¬ 
where.” 

In  the  following  numbered  groups 
of  sentences,  adjectives  and  adverbs  are 
used  correctly.  Which  of  the  words 


tell  what  kind  and  modify  a  noun  or 
pronoun?  Which  words  tell  how  and 
therefore  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective, 
or  an  adverb? 

1.  The  cub  walked  stealthily.  The 
cub  had  a  stealthy  walk. 
l.  The  dark  brown  cub  is  rough.  He 
played  roughly. 

3 .  The  black  cub  is  sleepy.  He  yawned 
sleepily. 

4.  The  light  brown  cub  was  hungry. 
She  ate  hungrily. 

5.  The  smallest  cub  was  playful.  She 
boxed  playfully. 

6.  The  black  cub  batted  a  ball  lazily. 
He  was  lazy. 

7.  The  light  brown  cub  was  graceful. 
She  moved  gracefully. 

8.  We  surely  enjoyed  the  cubs  We 
are  sure  you  will  enjoy  them. 

9.  They  would  probably  act  differ¬ 
ently  on  a  different  day. 

10.  The  slow  one  might  move  faster. 
The  quickest  one  might  move  slowly. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  What  question  is  frequently  an¬ 
swered  by  an  adjective?  By  an  adverb? 
z.  Which  of  the  words  in  italics  are 
adjectives?  Which  are  adverbs?  How 
do  you  know? 

Help  decide  which  of  the  words  in 
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parentheses  should  be  used  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences.  When  you  are 
called  on,  read  aloud  the  sentences 
your  teacher  indicates. 

i.  Frank  is  a  1  builder.  He  builds 
_2_.  He  plans  ahead  3  and  carries 
out  his  plans  4  (well  —  good) 
z.  Alex  had  to  make  a  .  5  spring  to 
catch  the  ball.  He  dodged  6  to 
avoid  the  second  baseman.  The  base- 
man  jumped  7  .  out  of  his  way. 
(real  quick,  very  quick  —  quickly) 

3.  Louise  closed  the  door  _8 _  She 

was  9  not  to  make  a  noise.  If  she 


Rowdy  follows  Louis  (real  close ,  very  closely ) 


moved  10  the  twins  would  not  hear 
her.  (real  careful,  very  careful  — 
very  carefully) 

4.  The  evening  was  _ii_.  The  boys 
handled  the  paddles  12  Even  startled 
frogs  dived  13  into  the  water,  (quietly 
—  quiet) 

5.  Jim  draws  _11_.  His  poster  for  the 
play  was  15  Almost  every  picture 
he  undertakes  is  16  drawn,  (beau¬ 
tiful  —  beautifully) 

6.  Helen  speaks  17  to  her  friends. 
She  uses  a  very  18  tone  to  them. 
Amanda  speaks  almost  as  19  as 
Helen,  (sweet  —  sweetly) 

7.  Ada  is  20  she  is  going  to  win  the 
contest.  I  21  hope  she  is  not  mis¬ 
taken.  She  would  22  .  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  she  didn’t  get  a  prize, 
(real  sure  —  very  sure  —  surely) 

8.  We  could  see  the  distant  mountain 
peak  23  -  On  a  - 24  day  you  can  see 
Pike’s  Peak  23  .  forty  miles  away, 
(clear  —  clearly) 

9.  Your  sweater  is  26  from  mine. 
The  sleeves  are  knit  _27  .  It  opens 

28  too.  (different  — •  differently) 

10.  Sam  is  such  a  29  walker,  you 
would  think  he  would  run  30  He 
never  moves  31  on  the  ball  field, 
(slow  • —  slowly) 

11.  John  left  his  hat  32  He  could 
not  find  it  33  -  (somewhere  —  some¬ 
place;  any  place  —  anywhere) 

To  test  yourself 

Which  word  should  be  used  in  each 
of  the  following  blanks?  Give  your 
answers  orally  if  your  teacher  asks 
you  to;  otherwise,  write  your  answers, 
numbering  each  word  to  correspond  to 
the  number  of  the  blank.  Put  each 
number  and  the  word  you  choose  on  a 
new  line. 
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Louis’s  dog  Rowdy  is  growing  up 
_!_  (real  quick  —  very  quickly).  He  is 
learning  good  manners  -  (rapid  — 
rapidly).  When  he  is  told  to  stay 
3  (someplace  —  somewhere)  he  re¬ 
mains  4  (quiet  —  quietly).  Louis 
wants  him  to  behave  as  .  -s  (good  — 
well)  as  Alex’s  setter  does. 

He  tries  to  make  Rowdy  understand 
6_  (clear  —  clearly)  what  he  is  to  do. 
He  always  speaks  .  7  (real  slow  — 
very  slowly)  in  a  8  (clear  —  clearly) 
voice.  Rowdy  cocks  his  head  9 
(sharp  —  sharply)  when  Louis  speaks 
and  listens  10  (real  careful  —  very  or 
really  carefully).  When  he  doesn’t 
understand,  he  sometimes  barks  H 
(playful  —  playfully).  Sometimes  he 
- 12-  (sure  —  surely)  tries  not  to  under¬ 
stand.  Then  Louis  has  to  act  13 
(more  patient  —  more  patiently)  than 
usual. 

Rowdy  dislikes  to  drop  -I4  (sudden 
—  suddenly)  from  a  sitting  to  a  lying 
position.  To  change  as  15_  (slow  — 
slowly)  as  possible,  he  pushes  his 


front  feet  out  and  lets  them  slide  out 
from  under  him.  It  looks  like  a 
lft  (real  slow  —  very  or  really  slow) 
moving-picture  of  a  dog  lying  down. 

Barking  is  17  (different  —  differ¬ 
ently).  He  understands  *8  (perfect  — 
perfectly)  the  first  time.  His  short, 
sharp  bark  can  be  heard  19  (clear  — 
clearly)  for  half  a  mile.  Rowdy  is 
20  (sure  —  surely)  proud  of  his  voice. 
But  Louis ’s  mother  21  (sure  —  surely) 
dislikes  too  much  of  it. 

Rowdy  behaves  22  _  (real  —  very) 
well  23  (anyplace  —  anywhere)  Louis 
takes  him.  Down  town  is  24  (all 
the  farther  —  as  far  as)  he  has  taken 
Rowdy  yet. 

To  check  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  words  to  fill  the  blanks, 
mark  with  a  cross  any  mistakes  you 
made.  If  you  made  mistakes,  find  out 
why  they  are  errors.  Correct  your 
paper.  For  more  practice,  see  Exer¬ 
cise  II C,  page  103. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN  ★  ★  ★ 

Correct  Usage 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

How  should  Anne  have  punctuated 
this  description  which  she  wrote? 
Where  did  she  fail  to  use  capital  letters 
that  were  needed? 

1.  In  the  early  sun  of  an  august  morn¬ 
ing  i  stood  at  the  edge  of  my  neat, 
thrifty  tomato  patch.  2..  and  how  i 


gloated.  3 .  There  were  three  different 
types  of  arrangement.  Which  was  the 
best.  4.  All  across  the  back  one  row 
of  plants  was  trained  on  wires  sup¬ 
ported  by  metal  posts  every  four  feet. 
5.  The  plants  in  this  row  had  the 
least  foliage  i  had  carefully  trimmed 
it  away  so  that  the  tomatoes  would  not 
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be  shaded  by  the  sun.  6.  Along  the 
wires  a  rich  crop  of  scarlet  fruit  showed 
through  the  yellowing  leaves.  7.  In 
the  next  three  rows  i  had  tried  wooden 
hoops.  8.  The  plants  were  kept  off 
the  ground  and  some  foliage  had  been 
trimmed  out.  9.  On  these  plants,  the 
fruit  was  just  beginning  to  turn 
orange.  10.  The  leaves  were  still 
green  and  crisp.  11.  In  the  rows 
nearest  me,  I  had  let  the  plants  sprawl 
because  mr  lane  and  miss  drew  at  the 
field  station  had  said  to  me  the  yield 
is  usually  heavier  from  unsupported 
plants,  ix.  As  I  looked  now  at  the 
tangle  of  vines  heavily  laden  with  red 
fruit  I  decided  they  were  probably 
right.  13.  All  the  plants  were  thickly 
set  with  tomatoes.  14.  The  crop  was 
a  big  one  and  a  pretty  one.  15.  No 
other  colors  ever  pleased  me  so  much 
as  the  shading  of  the  fruit  from  green 
through  yellow  and  orange  to  bright 
scarlet.  16.  Set  off  by  the  rich  black 
soil  untouched  by  weeds  and  the  green 
or  slightly  yellow  foliage  of  the  plants 
themselves. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  many  abbreviations  do  you 
find?  How  should  they  be  punctu¬ 
ated?  Should  they  be  capitalized? 
x.  What  proper  names  do  you  find? 
How  should  they  be  written? 


3 .  How  did  you  punctuate  the  exclam¬ 
atory  sentence? 

4.  Do  you  find  any  groups  of  words 
written  as  sentences  that  are  not  sen¬ 
tences? 

5.  Do  you  find  two  or  more  sentences 
written  as  if  they  were  all  one  sen¬ 
tence?  How  would  you  capitalize 
and  punctuate  each  of  them? 

6.  How  should  the  direct  quotation 
be  punctuated?  Would  you  capitalize 
any  other  words  in  this  sentence? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper 
Anne’s  description.  Correct  all  the 
errors  in  capitalization  and  punctua¬ 
tion. 

To  check  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  forms,  mark  with  a  cross 
any  errors  you  made.  If  you  do  not 
understand  why  they  are  errors,  be  sure 
to  ask  for  an  explanation.  Before  you 
hand  in  your  paper,  correct  any  mis¬ 
takes  you  made. 

If  you  had  a  perfect  score,  your 
teacher  may  ask  you  to  write  a  set  of 
ten  sentences  without  punctuation  or 
capitals  that  your  class  can  use  for 
further  practice. 


x.  Reviewing  the  Use  of  Capitals  and  Punctuation 


To  read  to  yourself 

If  you  made  mistakes  on  the  test, 
you  should  review  the  rules  for  capi¬ 
tals  on  pages  83-85 ,  the  rules  for  punctu¬ 
ating  ends  of  sentences  on  pages  15  and 


16,  and  the  rules  for  telling  a  sentence 
from  a  group  of  words  that  is  not  a  sen¬ 
tence.  When  you  are  sure  you  know 
the  rules,  read  the  following  descrip- 
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tion  and  decide  how  it  should  be 
punctuated  and  capitalized: 

i.  in  the  evening  soon  after  mr  and 
mrs  jessup  and  fred  left  boston,  they 
passed  through  the  canal  which  has  a 
bridge  with  a  draw  to  let  steamers 
through,  z.  when  this  draw  is  lifted, 
fred  said,  it  looks  as  high  as  a  ten- 
story  building  don’t  you  think  it 
does  it  certainly  does  his  father  ex¬ 
claimed.  3.  it  is  hinged  at  one  end 

4.  like  the  blade  of  a  jackknife 

5.  i  believe  it  works  much  as  the 


drawbridges  over  the  moats  of  old 
castles  used  to  work  mr.  jessup  said 

6.  only  much  larger  and  heavier  7. 
electric  machinery  opens  and  closes 
the  draw  8.  as  the  steamer  passed 
through,  the  jessups  heard  the  clank 
of  heavy  gears 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  description,  correcting  all 
mistakes  in  punctuation,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  and  sentence  structure. 

To  discuss  in  class 


x.  What  punctuation  mark  did  you 
use  after  the  question? 

3.  What  punctuation  mark  did  you 
use  after  the  exclamation? 

4.  Did  you  begin  the  next  word  with  a 
capital?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  What  proper  nouns  did  you  cap¬ 
italize? 


6.  Did  you  find  any  abbreviations? 
How  did  you  punctuate  them? 

When  the  correct  version  is  read, 
be  sure  to  mark  with  a  cross  any 
mistakes  you  made.  Be  sure  to  find 
out  why  they  are  errors.  Then  cor¬ 
rect  them.  For  more  practice,  see 
Exercise  III  A,  page  2.03. 


3.  Learning  to  Place  Words  Correctly  in  a  Sentence 


To  read  to  yourself 

1.  Richard  almost  swam  a  hundred 
yards. 

x.  Richard  swam  almost  a  hundred 
yards. 

The  first  sentence  really  states  that 
Richard  did  not  swim  at  all.  What 
the  writer  meant  was  that  Richard 
swam  a  distance  of  almost  a  hundred 
yards.  The  second  sentence  expresses 
the  idea  the  writer  wished  to  convey. 
He  placed  the  word  almost  so  that  it 
emphasized  the  expression  he  wished 
to  emphasize. 

Whenever  you  use  an  adverb 
such  as  only ,  almost ,  nearly , 
scarcely ,  place  it  so  that  it  modi¬ 
fies  the  word  you  intend  it  to 
modify. 

In  the  groups  of  sentences  that  fol¬ 
low,  explain  what  idea  the  author 
wished  to  express  and  which  sentence 
expresses  it: 

1.  We  saw  only  one  dog. 
x.  We  only  saw  one  dog. 

3.  Henry  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
finish. 

4.  Henry  caught  just  a  glimpse  of  the 
finish. 


5.  I  heard  scarcely  two  words  of  his 
description. 

6.  I  scarcely  heard  two  words  of  his 
description. 

7.  Louise  had  begun  to  mix  only  a 
cake;  she  had  not  yet  baked  it. 

8.  Louise  had  only  begun  to  mix  a 
cake;  she  had  not  yet  baked  it. 

9.  Sarah  had  only  begun  a  cake;  she 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  pies. 

10.  Sarah  had  begun  a  cake  only;  she 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  pies. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  which  sen¬ 
tence  in  each  group  above  expresses 
the  author’s  idea. 

If  you  are  called  on,  explain  where 
each  italicized  word  should  be  placed 
in  the  following  sentences  to  express 
the  idea  correctly. 

1.  We  had  tasted  only  the  ice  cream, 
when  we  discovered  that  salt  had 
leaked  into  it. 

x.  Dick’s  scout  troop  almost  climbed 
to  the  eagle’s  nest. 

3.  Louis  forgot  merely  the  mustard; 
he  had  intended  to  take  it. 
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4.  Alex  just  whistles  once  for  Jim  and 
the  setter  comes  immediately. 

5.  Helen  only  baked  the  cookies  for 
the  party;  the  cake  was  baked  by  Ada. 

6.  Rachel  only  tried  to  sing  one  song, 
but  the  assembly  insisted  on  two 
encores. 

7.  Popovers  only  can  be  baked  in  a  hot 
oven. 

8.  I  only  had  forgotten  the  string;  I 
remembered  the  paper. 

9.  Gordon  only  dented  the  right 
fender;  the  left  one  was  not  even 
scratched. 

10.  Alice  only  lost  one  of  her  new 
mittens;  she  found  the  other  at  school 
yesterday. 


To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  each  of  the  sentences  above, 
placing  the  italicized  words  where  they 
will  make  the  meaning  of  each  sen¬ 
tence  clear. 

To  check  in  class 

While  your  teacher  or  one  of  your 
classmates  reads  the  correct  form  of 
the  sentences,  mark  a  cross  beside 
any  mistake  that  you  have  made. 
If  you  think  your  sentences  were 
really  correct,  find  out  whether  the 
class  thinks  your  arrangement  is 
allowable. 

For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
III  B,  page  2.04. 
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4-  Using  This ,  That,  These,  Those,  Them ,  Here,  and  There  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

Read  the  following  sentences  and 
decide  how  each  of  the  italicized 
words  is  used, 
i.  I  found  this  book. 
z.  That  one  is  not  mine. 

3.  These  notebooks  were  left  on  my 
desk. 

4.  Those  papers  fell  out  of  them. 

In  each  sentence  the  italicized  word 
is  used  to  answer  the  question  Which ? 
It  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun.  It  is 
therefore  used  as  what  part  of  speech? 

This  and  that  are  singular  words. 
Each  of  them  is  used  to  tell  or  ask 
about  one  thing.  These  and  those  are 
plural.  Each  of  these  two  words  is 
used  to  tell  or  ask  about  more  than 
one  thing. 

It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  use 
these  or  those  with  the  noun 
kind ,  which  is  singular. 

You  should  say  this  kind  or  that  kind. 
Look  at  the  following  sentences  and 
decide  how  each  italicized  word  is 
used. 

5.  Here  is  a  new  book. 

6.  There  is  an  old  pencil. 

7.  I  have  here  a  new  book. 

8.  They  have  there  some  interesting 
fossil  rocks. 

Each  italicized  word  is  used  in  these 
sentences  to  answer  the  question 
Where}  Each  of  the  words  modifies  a 
verb.  It  is  therefore  used  as  what  part 
of  speech?  Could  either  word  ever 
modify  a  noun  or  pronoun?  Why  not? 


Read  these  sentences  and  decide  how 
them  is  used  in  each. 

9.  I  need  some  new  gloves.  I  like 
those  brown  ones.  I  should  enjoy 
them. 

10.  Please  look  at  those  sketches. 
Don’t  you  like  them} 

Them  is  used  first  as  the  object  of  the 
verb  enjoy.  Next  it  is  used  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  verb  like.  In  the  group  of 
sentences  numbered  9,  them  is  used 
instead  of  repeating  what  noun?  In 
the  group  of  sentences  numbered  10, 
them  is  used  instead  of  repeating  what 
noun?  In  these  sentences,  them  is  used 
as  what  part  of  speech? 

Remember  that  them  can  only 
be  used  instead  of  some  noun; 
it  can  never  be  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  to  modify  a  noun. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  how  each 
of  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentences 
below  is  used. 

1.  Those  kittens  have  been  playing  all 
day. 

z.  I  haven’t  seen  them  rest. 

3.  That  black  one  always  starts  the 
mischief. 

4.  This  gray  one  soon  gets  cross. 

5.  These  frolics  are  amusing. 

6.  Here  is  a  safe  place  to  play. 

7.  Nothing  can  harm  them  here. 

8.  There  they  often  find  grasshoppers. 
If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  exact  use 
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of  any  of  these  words,  look  again  at 
the  rules  on  page  2.00.  Ask  questions 
if  you  are  still  in  doubt. 

Help  your  class  to  decide  why  each 
italicized  word  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  is  used  incorrectly.  Answer  the 
questions  that  follow. 

9.  That  there  gray  kitten  is  angry. 

10.  This  here  black  one  is  purring. 
What  part  of  speech  should  these 

words  modify?  What  part  of  speech 
do  they  modify  here? 

11.  These  kind  of  cats  have  long  hair. 
Is  these  singular  or  plural?  Is  kind 

singular  or  plural? 

Correct  sentences  9,  10,  and  11. 

Why  is  them  used  incorrectly  in  the 
following  sentence? 

12..  I  like  both  them  kittens. 

How  should  them  be  used?  Correct 
the  sentence. 


To  test  yourself 

Write  twenty-one  sentences  showing 
the  correct  use  of  each  of  the  following 
words :  this,  that,  these,  those,  them,  here, 
and  there.  You  should  use  each  word 
correctly  in  three  sentences;  in  at  least 
three  of  these  sentences  you  should  use 
kind  with  this  or  that. 

To  practice  in  class 

Exchange  your  paper  for  that  of  one 
of  your  classmates. 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  paper  you  have.  If  the 
class  decides  there  is  an  error  in  any  of 
the  sentences,  mark  it  with  a  cross. 

When  your  paper  is  returned  to  you, 
be  sure  you  understand  why  any  sen¬ 
tences  marked  with  a  cross  are  incor¬ 
rect.  For  more  practice,  see  Exercise 
C  on  page  2.04 
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More  Pr  actice 
i 


A.  Look  at  the  picture  below.  Then 
read  the  following  description  which 
Jack  wrote  when  he  lost  his  belt: 

My  belt  is  z  inches  wide;  it  is  black 
and  has  a  nickel  buckle. 

Could  you  tell  which  of  the  three 
belts  is  Jack’s? 

What  questions  should  Jack  have 
answered  in  his  description? 

Write  in  two  or  three  sentences  what 
you  think  Jack  should  have  written  to 
describe  his  belt. 

Select  one  of  the  other  belts  pic¬ 
tured,  and  describe  it  so  that  no  one 
would  mistake  it  for  Jack’s  or  the  third 
belt. 


Jack’ s  belt  is  the 
one  on  the  right. 


B.  Read  the  following  description  and 
then  copy  it,  correcting  any  mistakes 


A.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  add¬ 
ing  adverbs  to  make  the  meaning 
clearer. 

i.  Mother  asked  me  to  clean  my 
room. 

z.  I  protested  because  I  wanted  to  go 
skating. 

3.  Mother  insisted. 


in  order  or  in  point  of  view  that  you 
find: 

1.  The  trolley  car  I  take  to  school  is 
a  new  streamlined  one.  z.  From  the 
outside  it  looks  longer  and  lower  than 
the  old  type  of  bus.  3.  The  motor- 
man  has  plenty  of  room  to  take  fares 
and  make  change.  4.  He  controls 
doors  and  lights  by  a  row  of  buttons 
that  look  like  electric  light  switches. 
3.  These  buttons  are  in  front  of  him. 
6.  He  controls  the  speed  by  a  foot 
throttle.  7.  The  brakes  work  by  a 
foot  pedal.  8.  Inside  as  you  enter 
the  trolley  car  seems  roomy.  9.  It 
has  seats  for  ten  more  passengers  than 
the  old  cars.  10.  On  the  left  is  a 
series  of  two-passenger  seats.  n. 
These  allow  passengers  to  face  the 
direction  in  which  the  car  travels. 
iz.  On  the  right  a  long  unbroken  seat 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  car.  13. 
Here  passengers  sit  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  car  is  travel¬ 
ing.  14.  It  is  painted  green  and  orange 
with  chromium  trim.  15.  The  inside 
fittings  are  chromium.  16.  All  the 
seats  are  covered  with  cane. 


4.  She  said  the  disorder  would  be¬ 
come  a  traffic  hazard  to  anyone  who 
entered , 

5.  I  began  the  work. 

6.  My  ambition  died. 

7.  I  remembered  the  smooth  ice. 

B.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  using 
the  right  degree  of  comparison. 


uor 


i.  Of  the  three  buildings  I  entered, 
the  first  was  the  farther  from  my  home. 
z.  This  apartment  house  was  the  more 
recently  built  of  those  on  this  street. 

3.  The  elevators  traveled  the  fastest 
of  all  that  I  have  ever  ridden  in. 

4.  In  the  second  building,  which  was 
the  nearer,  I  found  my  friends  had 
moved . 

3.  Comparing  the  last  two  buildings, 
the  elevators  in  the  third  traveled  the 
fastest. 

6.  Susan  and  the  twins,  Mary  and 
Grace,  skate  beautifully.  Of  the 
three,  Susan  skates  the  most  gracefully. 

7.  She  can  do  many  figures  the  more 
easily  of  the  three. 

5.  Of  the  twins,  Grace  is  the  best. 

9.  Grace  also  skates  the  fastest  of 
these  two. 

10.  Of  the  twins,  Mary  practices  the 
most  often. 

C.  1.  Read  the  following  sentences. 
Then  correct  those  that  are  incorrect 
so  that  the  right  adverb  is  used  in 
each  case. 

a.  John  and  Henry  paddled  real 
slow  across  the  lake. 

b.  They  had  planned  real  good  for 
this  trip. 

c.  If  they  rocked  careless  the 
canoe  would  capsize. 


A.  Copy  the  following  paragraph, 
using  capitals  where  they  are  needed. 
Make  sentences  where  necessary  and 
separate  any  sentences  that  are  now 
run  together.  Punctuate  your  work 
correctly. 


d.  John  said  they  ought  to  have 
parted  their  hair  careful  to  be  sure 
the  load  was  balanced  even. 

e.  Henry  straightened  his  knee 
real  cautious,  but  he  didn’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  his  head. 

f.  He  quick  called  his  reply  over 
his  shoulder. 

g.  “We  sure  took  a  chance  on  such 
a  load  as  this.” 

h.  “If  we  behave  real  sensible, 
we  don’t  need  to  be  worried.” 

i.  “I’ll  sure  be  thankful  when  we 
ground  this  ship  real  soft  any 
place  on  the  island.” 

z.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  with  the  correct  form  of  either 
adjectives  or  adverbs. 

a.  Henry  is  _i_;  he  plays  2  . 
He  wins  3  -  (fair,  fairly) 

b.  Louise  cooks  4  ;  she  is  a  5 
planner.  She  planned  the  picnic 

6  -  (good,  well) 

c.  Sam  thinks  7  ;  he  can  run  8  , 
too.  He  is  9  in  all  his  motions, 
(quick,  quickly) 

d.  Helen  dances  JJL;  she  is  a  H 
skater;  she  even  walks  12 
(graceful,  gracefully) 

e.  Elsie  packed  the  eggs  _LL;  she 
was  14  to  take  enough  for  all; 
she  counted  them  15  (careful, 
carefully) 

III 

1 .  The  roof  was  nearly  flat  there  was  a 
metal  railing  around  it.  z.  Here  was 
piled  the  baggage.  3.  Covered  over 
with  a  big  sheet  of  leather,  called  the 
boot.  4.  On  the  roof,  too,  at  the 
front  was  the  bench  for  those  passen- 
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gers  who  rode  outside.  5.  Like  mr 
sims  and  miss  dan  vers.  6.  In  front  of 
them  lower  down  was  a  seat  for  the 
driver.  7.  Under  this  was  another 
boot,  mail  and  valuable  packages  were 
stored  there.  8.  At  the  rear  of  the 
coach  was  a  rack  for  yet  more  baggage. 

9.  There  were  four  heavy  wheels. 

10.  With  wide  tires.  11.  The  color 
of  these  coaches  was  usually  brown, 
the  trim  was  buff.  iz.  Such  a  coach 
used  to  stop  at  mayfield’s  corner  for 
passengers.  13.  This  corner  is  now 
the  intersection  of  locust  st  and  par¬ 
sons  ave.  14.  From  june  to  sept  travel 
was  heavy  in  the  winter  it  was  light. 

B.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences, 
placing  modifiers  so  that  the  sentence 
expresses  the  exact  meaning  the  author 
intended.  Correct  any  other  errors 
you  find. 

I.  We  only  have  a  few  weeds  (any 
place,  anywhere)  in  our  tennis  court, 
z.  These  kind  are  easily  removed. 

3.  I  play  doubles  with  him  only. 

4.  I  won  almost  one  set. 

5 .  That  was  all  the  farther  my  success 
went. 

6.  I  escaped  being  nearly  beaten  in  love 
sets. 

7.  I  have  (most,  almost)  decided  that 
tennis  is  a  form  of  exercise  for  me. 

8.  However,  I  should  never  just  enjoy 
knocking  a  ball  about. 

9.  I  just  need  the  right  kind  of  an  op¬ 
ponent. 

10.  An  opponent  whom  I  can  only 
beat  occasionally  would  be  ideal. 

I I .  Such  an  opponent  is  (most,  almost) 
impossible  to  find. 

iz.  I  have  looked  every  place  for  one. 

13.  I  have  tried  everyone  nearly. 


14.  This  is  all  the  farther  I  shall  go  in 
looking  for  one. 

C.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences 
SO  that  this ,  that ,  these ,  those ,  them,  there , 
here,  kind ,  everywhere ,  anywhere ,  some¬ 
where,  most,  almost  are  used  correctly: 

I.  Alex  found  these  here  skates  some 
place. 

z.  They  are  most  as  small  as  them 
hockey  skates. 

3.  Them  there  laces  will  be  too  long 
for  his  kind  of  a  skating  shoe. 

4.  What  kind  of  a  skate  do  you  use? 

5.  That  there  pair  of  laces  is  nearer 
the  right  length. 

6.  Alex  tried  to  find  the  owner  of 
them  skates  some  place. 

7.  These  here  boys  all  have  their  own 
skates. 

8.  They  like  a  fleece-lined  kind  of  a 
shoe. 

9.  Those  kind  of  boots  wouldn’t  fit 
any  boy  I  know. 

10.  Louis  bought  a  pair  of  these  kind 
last  week,  but  them  boots  of  his  are 
bigger  than  these  here  boots. 

II.  You’d  think  somebody  some  place 
would  miss  them  skates. 

iz.  We  can’t  think  of  any  place  else  to 
ask  about  them  there  skates. 

13.  What  sort  of  a  skater  is  Alex? 

14.  Does  he  know  a  good  kind  of  a 
blade  when  he  sees  one? 

15.  These  kind  of  skates  aren’t  sold 
any  place  now. 

16.  (Most,  Almost)  everybody  thinks 
they  are  old-fashioned. 

17.  (Beside,  Besides)  this  is  (all  the 
farther,  as  far  as)  anybody  wants  to 
go  in  hunting  for  their  owner. 


Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i. 


A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Clearly  Your  Mind  Makes  Pictures 


To  read  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  passage  care¬ 
fully.  Do  not  memorize  words  or 
phrases,  but  make  an  effort  to  picture 
clearly  what  the  author  is  describing. 

The  air  was  cool  and  the  grass  wet 
when  he  turned  his  back  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  In  the  growing  light  the  dusty 
road  looked  white.  The  young  man 
straightened  his  shoulders,  lifted  his 
chin,  and  shifted  the  shoes  hanging 
over  his  left  shoulder  to  his  right. 
He  struck  off  down  the  road  with  long 
strides.  He  was  thin  and  wiry  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  has  toiled  heavily 
and  eaten  frugally.  The  knotted  fists 
in  his  pockets  rattled  no  change.  Not 
a  sound  was  stirred  by  his  rapid  pas¬ 
sage.  But  far  off  a  dog  began  to  howl 
and  other  nearer  dogs  took  up  the 
warning  and  challenged  his  silent 
passing.  A  rooster  crowed  tentatively 
and  another  after  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion  answered  defiantly.  In  the  lifting 
shadows,  farmhouses  began  to  dot 
what  had  seemed  an  empty  landscape. 
Set  on  posts,  doors  sagging,  windows 
only  partly  glazed,  they  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  of  years  in  which  dust  and 
grasshoppers  had  devoured  even  the 
barest  of  livelihoods.  But  to  the  eyes 
of  the  returning  youth  the  familiarity 


of  the  dilapidation  was  comforting  in 
the  way  that  recognition  of  any  land¬ 
mark  gives  a  sense  of  security  and 
pleasure. 

i .  Was  the  young  man  tall  or  short? 
z.  Was  the  time  of  day  early  morning 
or  early  evening? 

3.  Was  the  man  successful? 

4.  Was  the  countryside  uninhabited? 
How  do  you  know? 

5 .  Were  the  farms  prosperous?  Would 
the  fields  look  well  cared  for? 

6.  Would  the  foliage  be  thick  or  thin 
and  dried?  Why? 

7.  What  sounds  could  be  heard? 

8.  Was  the  road  paved? 

9.  Did  the  houses  have  cellars? 

10.  Were  the  windows  broken? 

Point  out  the  phrases  upon  which 

you  base  your  judgment. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  how  the 
questions  above  should  be  answered. 
What  differences  of  opinion  arise?  Did 
any  of  the  class  see  more  details  than 
the  author  gave?  Did  any  of  the  class 
receive  an  impression  of  smell  that  was 
not  indicated  in  the  passage? 


z.  Improving  Your  Ability  to  See 


To  read  to  yourself 

When  you  read,  try  always  to  see  in  describing.  Decide  whether  an  object 

your  mind’s  eye  what  the  author  is  is  in  front  of  another  or  behind  it; 
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whether  a  road  is  straight,  winding,  or 
crooked;  what  time  of  day  is  indicated; 
what  mood  or  feeling  the  picture  the 
author  makes  is  intended  to  convey. 

Before  you  read  the  brief  poem  be¬ 
low,  recall  how  you  have  felt  as  you 
looked  up  at  the  stars.  Did  they  seem 
near  or  far  away?  Did  you  think  of 
all  the  millions  of  people  before  you 
who  have  seen  them?  Did  you  feel 
more  important  or  less  important  as 
you  remembered  that  the  light  you 
were  seeing  had  left  some  of  those  stars 
before  civilized  man  dreamed  of  the 
continent  on  which  you  live?  Did  it 
seem  both  strange  and  comforting  to 
realize  that  the  march  of  the  stars  fol¬ 
lows  fixed  mathematical  laws?  Did 
you  think  of  men  who  steered  their 
ancient  ships  by  these  landmarks? 
Did  the  sky  seem  flat  or  rounded  like 
the  inside  of  a  dome,  or  did  it  seem  like 
a  steep  slope?  Were  all  the  stars  you 
saw  white?  Did  any  of  them  flicker? 

When  you  have  thus  recalled  your 
own  experience  you  are  ready  to  read 
with  appreciation  what  a  poet  felt 
about  the  same  experience.  Using  all 
your  skill  in  reading,  try  to  see  clearly 
what  the  poet  tries  to  show  you. 

STARS 

SARA  TEASDALE 

Alone  in  the  night 
On  a  dark  hill 
With  pines  around  me 
Spicy  and  still. 


And  a  heaven  full  of  stars 
Over  my  head, 

White  and  topaz 
And  misty  red; 

Myriads  with  beating 
Hearts  of  fire 
That  aeons 

Cannot  vex  or  tire; 

Up  the  dome  of  heaven 
Like  a  great  hill, 

I  watch  them  marching 
Stately  and  still. 

And  I  know  that  I 
Am  honored  to  be 
Witness 

Of  so  much  majesty. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Do  not  look  back  to  the  poem  as 
you  write  your  answers  to  these 
questions. 

i.  Where  was  the  poet? 

-l.  Were  there  trees  near  her?  What 
kind?  What  shape  are  they  usually? 

3.  Was  the  night  clear? 

4.  What  colors  did  the  stars  appear 
to  be? 

3.  What  feeling  did  the  experience 
give  the  poet? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Find  out  whether  the  class  agrees 
with  the  answers  you  gave.  Did  they 
think  you  saw  clearly  enough  to 
answer  correctly  all  the  questions? 


3.  What  Do  You  See  When  You  Read? 


To  read  to  yourself 

If  you  are  an  alert  and  skillful  reader 
you  are  constantly  seeing  pictures  as 
you  read.  Some  parts  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  depend  on  what  you  have  seen, 
done,  and  read  in  the  past.  Adding 
details  gathered  from  your  past  ex¬ 
perience  makes  the  pictures  your  mind 
forms  as  you  read  more  complete, 
lively,  and  interesting. 

During  this  coming  experiment  do 
not  look  back.  Look  at  the  picture 
you  made  in  your  mind. 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  write  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions.  Recall  as 
vividly  as  you  can  exactly  what  you 
saw  when  you  read  the  description 
of  the  young  man  starting  down  the 
road,  page  105.  Do  not  try  to  re¬ 
member  what  the  author  told  you. 
Remember  what  you  saw. 

1.  Did  you  see  any  trees?  On  which 
side  of  the  road? 

z.  Did  you  see  any  barns?  If  so,  were 
they  near  the  road  or  set  well  back? 

3.  Did  some  of  the  original  paint 
remain  on  the  building?  What  color 
had  the  buildings  been  painted  orig¬ 
inally? 

4.  What  other  colors  did  you  see? 


5.  If  you  saw  no  paint,  what  color  did 
the  buildings  seem? 

6.  Was  there  any  farm  machinery 
lying  about?  In  what  condition  did  it 
seem? 

7.  Were  there  chickens  or  other  farm 
animals  about?  Were  they  allowed 
to  run  wild  or  were  they  shut  up? 

8.  Did  you  hear  anything  besides 
roosters  and  dogs?  What  did  you  hear? 

9.  Did  you  see  anything  move?  What 
was  it? 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
answers.  Listen  while  others  read 
their  answers.  Reread  the  descrip¬ 
tion  to  see  how  much  you  have  added 
to  what  the  author  showed  you.  If 
you  find  that  you  or  any  of  the  class 
saw  a  prosperous,  well  kept  com¬ 
munity,  or  thrifty,  competent  farms, 
you  know  the  spirit  of  the  description 
was  not  understood.  Do  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  answers  of  your  class¬ 
mates  are  different  from  yours.  They 
should  be.  Feel  that  you  have  made 
a  mistake  only  if  you  have  added  de¬ 
tails  from  your  own  experience  that 
do  not  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
description. 


4.  Using  Words  Exactly 


To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  passage,  filling  chosen  from  the  group  of  the  same 
the  numbered  blanks  with  the  word  number  which  you  think  best  ex- 


presses  the  idea  of  the  sentence. 
Choose  words  that  are  exact,  not 
vague,  and  that  fit  into  the  sense  of 
the  whole  paragraph. 

There  were  three  planes  warming 
up  when  we  walked  out  on  the  field. 
The  1  of  the  great  ships  reminded 
me  of  the  dragonflies  in  the  garden 
at  home  as  they  come  to  rest  on  a  stone 
or  a  flower.  The  planes  2  with 
the  3  of  their  engines  as  the  dragon¬ 
flies  4  when  they  are  about  to  5 
off  anew.  On  the  concrete  in  front 
of  the  planes  little  6  of  grass  and 
7  of  dust  eddied  in  the  wind  created 
by  the  propellers.  Suddenly  a  8  of 
sound  broke  out.  The  engines  of  one 
of  the  planes  were  being  tested.  The 
noise  became  9  walls  wrapping  us 
away  from  the  _iiL  world  of  everyday 
matters.  Within  those  walls  we  could 


still  see  and 

feel,  but  we 

could  no 

longer  hear. 

We  were  as 

deaf  as  if 

we  could  _LL 

no  sound  at  all. 

i.  strength 

size 

grace 

sound 

roominess 

z.  quivered 

shook 

lurched 

bounded 

slipped 

3.  alteration 

speed 

fuel 

vibration 

oil 

4.  tremble 

start 

dash 

leap 

swoop 

5.  fly 

start 

leap 

stride 

dart 

6.  chunks 

cuttings 

sheets 

strips 

hillocks 

7.  waves 

sheets 

strips 

ruts 

strings 

8.  whistle 

torrent 

hum 

drone 

whine 

9.  gentle 

kind 

smooth 

solid 

low 

10.  familiar 

strange 

unhappy 

difficult 

unusual 

11.  see 

compare 

perceive 

define 

describe 

To  discuss  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  your  teacher  or 
a  classmate  reads  the  passage  with  the 
correct  choices.  Mark  with  a  cross 
any  choices  of  yours  that  do  not  agree 
with  the  list  read.  Ask  for  help  in 
deciding  whether  your  choices  were 
really  satisfactory. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  ten  sentences  of  your  own  in 
which  you  use  the  following  words 
correctly. 

dilapidated 
frugally 
tentatively 
hesitation 
defiantly 

To  discuss  in  class 

Exchange  your  paper  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
sentences  on  the  paper  you  have.  Ex¬ 
plain  why  you  think  the  words  are 
correctly  or  incorrectly  used.  Listen 
when  your  sentences  are  read  to  see 
whether  the  class  agrees  with  your 
use  of  the  words. 

When  your  paper  is  returned,  look 
up  in  your  dictionary  the  meaning  of 
any  words  the  class  thought  you  used 
incorrectly. 


wiry 

knotted 

security 

challenge 

eddy 


X(///7  Seven  Business  Letters 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

Writing  Business  Letters 


i .  Learning  Correct  Forms 


To  read  to  yourself 

Two  members  of  the  jB  class  at  the 
Holt  School  wrote  the  business  letters 
on  pages  xio  and  2.1 1 .  Read  them  care¬ 
fully.  Observe  all  that  you  can,  so 
that  you  can  answer  questions  about 
them. 

1 .  Which  letter  has  the  more  pleasing 
appearance?  How  did  the  writer  make 
that  letter  more  attractive  to  look  at? 
x.  Why  did  James  fail  to  receive  his 
booklet?  What  important  part  of  his 
letter  did  he  omit? 

3.  Suppose  that  James  had  put  an  in¬ 
correct  address  and  no  return  address 
on  the  envelope  of  his  letter.  The 
letter  would  have  gone  to  the  Dead 
Letter  Office.  Could  it  ever  have  been 


sent  to  the  publishers  of  Camping  Hints ? 
Why? 

4.  What  mark  of  punctuation  is  used 
after  the  salutation,  or  greeting,  of  a 
business  letter? 

5.  Is  the  usual  mark  of  punctuation 
used  after  the  close?  What  is  the  mark? 

6.  Some  authorities  on  letter-writing 
suggest  that  in  signing  a  business  letter 
an  unmarried  woman  should  place 
(Miss)  in  parentheses  before  her  name. 
A  married  woman  signs  her  name 
Constance  C.  Chase  and  writes  under¬ 
neath  in  parentheses  (Mrs.)  and  then 
her  husband’s  name  (Mrs.  Robert 
W.  Chase).  How  does  doing  so  help 
the  person  who  answers  the  letter? 
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To  read  and  leam  by  yourself 

The  customary  greeting  or  salutation 
of  a  business  letter  is  more  formal  than 


that  which  is  used  in  a  social  letter. 
The  only  correct  mark  of  punctua- 
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tion  after  the  greeting  of  a  business 
letter  is  the  colon  (:). 

The  correct  greeting  to  use  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  firm  is  Dear  Sirs  or  Gentlemen. 

The  correct  greeting  for  a  man  is 
Dear  Sir.  You  may  use  his  name,  Dear 
Mr.  Hunt,  if  you  know  him. 

In  writing  to  a  lady,  use  the  greeting 
Dear  Madam,  or  her  name  if  you  know 
her :  Dear  Miss  Lewis,  Dear  Mrs.  Kent. 

For  the  close  you  may  use  the  forms 
Yours  truly.  Very  truly  yours. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Take  your  part  in  discussing  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked  about 


James’s  and  Ethel’s  letters.  What  rule 
could  you  state  that  would  help  your 
class  improve  the  arrangement  of  let¬ 
ters  on  a  page?  When  the  class  is 
satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the 
rule,  write  it  on  the  blackboard  if  you 
are  asked  to  do  so. 

What  are  the  six  parts  of  a  business 
letter?  An  inside  address  is  not  used 
in  a  social  letter.  What  is  the  inside 
address  in  Ethel’s  letter?  How  can 
the  inside  address  be  useful?  Many 
business  offices  keep  carbon  copies  of 
all  letters.  The  copies  are  placed  in 
folders  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  letters  are  sent.  How 
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does  the  inside  address  on  the  carbon 
copy  help  the  office  worker? 

Where  are  commas  used  in  the  head¬ 
ing,  inside  address,  and  closing  of  a 
business  letter?  Where  are  periods 
used  in  these  same  parts?  Where  is  a 
colon  used  in  a  business  letter? 

What  are  the  correct  greetings  to 
use  in  writing  to  a  firm?  What  greet¬ 
ings  may  be  used  in  a  business  letter 
to  a  man?  To  a  woman?  What  ex¬ 
pressions  may  be  used  for  closings  in 
business  letters?  How  many  words 
are  capitalized  in  the  closing? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Suppose  that  James  Barton’s  letter 
was  written  from  3095  Lake  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  The  Sports  Sup¬ 
plies  Company,  1665  Hunt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Write  James’s  letter  as  he  should 
have  written  it.  Try  to  picture  the 
finished  letter  on  your  paper  before  you 


start  writing.  Think  how  you  will 
arrange  your  work  to  make  your  letter 
present  the  best  appearance. 

Notice  that  Camping  Hints  is  under¬ 
lined  in  James  Barton’s  letter.  Titles 
of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets  are  always  underlined  when 
you  write  them.  This  underlining 
means  that  they  would  be  printed  in 
italics. 

To  check  your  work 

Exchange  with  a  classmate  the  let¬ 
ters  which  you  and  he  have  written. 
Examine  the  letter  which  you  receive. 
When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  tell  what 
changes  you  would  make  in  punctua¬ 
tion  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letter 
on  the  page.  When  your  letter  is  re¬ 
turned  to  you,  make  necessary  correc¬ 
tions.  If  your  teacher  so  directs,  let¬ 
ters  that  are  correct  and  neat  may  be 
passed  around  the  class  for  inspection 
or  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 


z.  Writing  Requests 


To  read  to  yourself 

Miss  Archer’s  class  was  planning  a 
trip  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Two  members  of  the  class  were  asked 
to  write  to  Mr.  Carl  W.  Brown,  the 
curator  (man  in  charge  of  the  mu¬ 
seum),  to  make  arrangements.  The 
class  was  to  select  the  letter  which 
would  be  sent.  The  letters  are  shown 
on  pages  Z13  and  2.14. 

1 .  Which  letter  told  Mr.  Brown  sooner 
why  the  author  was  writing?  If  you 
were  a  busy  man,  which  beginning 
would  you  prefer? 


z.  Which  letter  gave  Mr.  Brown  the 
better  opportunity  to  make  plans  for 
the  class?  What  three  useful  items  of 
information  were  included  in  one  letter 
but  not  in  the  other?  How  would  each 
item  help  Mr.  Brown? 

3 .  Did  either  letter  waste  Mr.  Brown’s 
time  by  making  him  read  information 
of  no  use  to  him? 

4.  Which  letter  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  favor  requested?  Where  in 
this  letter  was  it  expressed?  Why 
should  one  express  appreciation? 
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Working  together 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  about  the  two  letters  to 
Mr.  Brown.  What  four  rules  which 
should  be  followed  in  writing  letters 
of  request  do  these  questions  suggest? 


Help  your  class  to  state  these  rules. 
When  a  member  of  the  class  is  asked 
to  write  these  rules  on  the  board,  be 
ready  to  offer  suggestions  that  will 
make  the  rules  clear  and  complete. 
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Copy  these  rules  in  your  notebook  if 
your  teacher  directs  you  to  do  so.  If 
your  class  wants  to  check  its  rules,  you 
may  turn  to  page  317. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Suppose  that  you  are  writing  letters 


to  the  firms  and  persons  listed  below. 
Write  the  heading,  inside  address,  and 
correct  greeting  for  each  letter.  Use 
your  home  address  in  the  heading. 

You  may  use  the  slanting  form 
shown  on  page  ji.  if  your  teacher  asks 
you  to  do  so. 
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Do  not  abbreviate  the  words  street, 
avenue,  road,  boulevard,  or  any  word  of 
that  kind.  Post  office  authorities  ask 
that  you  do  not  abbreviate  the  name 
of  the  state.  Abbreviations  such  as 
Va.,  La.,  Pa.,  Ia.,  are  very  often  mis¬ 
read  one  for  the  other. 

i.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lukens,  Z9 6z 
Doran  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
(You  do  not  know  Mr.  Lukens.) 
z.  Stuart  and  Bell,  193  East  Walnut 
Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

3.  Miss  Cora  H.  Dobbins,  1141  East 
Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

(You  have  never  met  Miss  Dobbins .) 

4.  Mr.  Roger  M.  Taylor,  Room  1703 
Park  Building,  Jackson,  Virginia 

(You  have  met  and  know  Mr. 
Taylor.) 

To  check  in  class 

Your  teacher  or  a  classmate  will 
hold  a  letter  so  that  all  the  class  can 
see  it.  As  he  reads,  he  will  point  to 


the  heading,  inside  address,  and  salu¬ 
tation,  and  he  will  indicate  the  neces¬ 
sary  punctuation.  Correct  your  own 
paper,  if  you  need  to  do  so,  before  you 
hand  it  in. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  I,  page  140. 

To  write  by  yourself 

The  secretary  of  the  7  B  class  at 
Hill  School  has  written  the  letter  on 
page  115.  Rewrite  it  as  you  think 
it  should  be  arranged.  Leave  out 
sentences  not  helpful  to  the  reader. 

To  check  your  work 

While  a  member  of  the  class  who 
has  been  asked  to  do  so  reads  his  letter, 
listen  carefully  to  see  whether  you 
agree.  Help  your  class  decide  what 
arrangement  of  the  letter  is  best.  Re¬ 
write  your  letter  if  necessary  to  make 
it  perfect  in  every  detail  before  you 
hand  it  in. 


3.  Writing  a  Brief  Order 


To  read  to  yourself 

Carrie  and  Jeff  had  been  listening  to 
a  radio  program  sponsored  by  the 
Jumbo  Peanut  Company.  A  sample 
bag  of  peanuts  was  offered  to  anyone 
who  would  send  ten  cents  in  coin  to 
the  Jumbo  Peanut  Company,  1101  State 
Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Read 
the  letters  which  Carrie  and  Jeff  wrote. 
They  are  shown  on  pages  Z17  and  zi8. 
1.  Which  letter  seems  to  you  more 
direct?  Is  it  necessary  to  tell  why 
you  are  ordering  an  article? 


z.  Business  men  like  to  know  what  ad¬ 
vertising  gets  results.  What  should 
this  fact  make  you  include  in  your 
order? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  Carrie  listened 
carefully  to  the  offer?  Will  she  get 
her  sample  bag  of  peanuts?  When  you 
intend  to  order  a  product  advertised 
over  the  radio,  what  should  you  listen 
for  very  carefully? 

4.  What  sentence  in  Jeff’s  letter  told 
the  advertiser  that  Jeff  was  doing 
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what  he  should  have  done  in  order 
to  get  the  peanuts?  How  did  he 
arrange  his  letter  to  make  this  fact 
stand  out:1 

Working  together 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  take  your 


part  in  answering  the  questions  about 
Carrie’s  and  Jeff’s  letters.  Then  help 
your  class  to  decide  upon  four  rules 
which  one  should  follow  in  writing  a 
letter  ordering  an  article.  Your  rules 
should  be  stated  in  clear  sentences. 
When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 


rules,  be  ready  to  help  dictate  them  as 
a  classmate  writes  them  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Copy  the  rules  into  your 
notebook  if  your  teacher  asks  you  to 
do  so.  Check  your  rules  with  those 
given  on  page  317. 

To  write  by  yourself 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  The 
American  Collector. 


Free  Sample 

A  free  package,  Stamps  of  the 
Nations,  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
who  sends  us  ten  cents  in 
stamps  to  pay  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing.  Get  yours  now. 

ACME  STAMP  COMPANY 

114  RACE  STREET 
AKRON,  OHIO 


You  are  interested  in  collecting 
stamps,  or  you  are  thinking  of  starting 
a  collection.  Write  a  letter  to  the 
Acme  Stamp  Company  ordering  the 
free  sample.  Use  your  home  address 
for  the  heading  and  today’s  date. 

To  check  your  work 

Exchange  with  a  classmate  the 
letters  you  and  he  have  written.  If 
you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the  letter 
which  you  receive.  Tell  whether  any 
changes  seem  necessary.  Notice  form, 
punctuation,  placing  of  the  parts  of 
the  letter,  correct  sentences  in  the  body 
of  the  letter.  Can  the  signature  be 
read  easily? 

Correct  your  own  letter  according 
to  suggestions  made  by  the  class  about 
your  letter  or  about  any  other  letters 
which  were  read. 


4.  Ordering  Articles  from  a  Catalogue 


To  read  to  yourself 

Dick’s  father  was  very  busy.  He 
wanted  some  gardening  equipment 
and  told  Dick  to  write  the  order. 
Look  at  Dick’s  letter  on  page  llo. 

Dick  wrote  that  he  wanted  his  order 
sent  ‘  ‘  express  collect .  ’  ’  He  meant  that 
the  F.  P.  Macdonald  Company  was  to 
deliver  his  order  to  the  express  com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  would  deliver  the  articles  to 
Dick  and  collect  from  him  the  cost  of 
delivering  them  from  Chicago.  You 
notice  that  he  sent  in  his  letter  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  articles  that  he  ordered. 

Often  a  catalogue  tells  you  that 


articles  can  be  sent  by  mail,  parcel 
post.  You  must  notice  whether  you 
are  told  to  send  additional  money  for 
postage.  If  you  are  sending  a  money 
order  to  pay  for  goods,  the  postage 
can  also  be  included  in  the  amount  of 
your  money  order.  You  need  not 
send  a  money  order  and  also  stamps 
for  postage.  If  your  goods  cost  $5.50 
and  the  postage  cost  2.5  cents,  send  a 
money  order  for  $5.75. 

You  can  also  order  articles  sent 
C.O.D.;  that  is.  Cash  on  Delivery.  If 
you  do  this,  you  must  pay  the  express- 
man  or  postman  the  price  of  your 
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goods  and  the  charge  for  delivering 
them.  Then  the  express  company  or 
the  postal  officials  will  return  to  the 
shipper  the  amount  you  have  paid  for 
the  goods.  An  additional  charge  is 
made  to  you  for  this  service. 

Now  look  at  Dick’s  letter  and 
answer  these  questions: 
i.  How  did  Dick  arrange  the  number 
of  articles  that  he  wanted,  the  cata¬ 
logue  numbers,  and  the  prices  so  that 
his  letter  looked  neat? 
z.  Why  was  he  careful  to  give  the 
catalogue  number  of  each  article? 

3.  The  little  sign  @  means  “at  this 
much  apiece.”  Did  Dick  use  it  after 
every  article?  When  did  he  use  it? 
Was  it  necessary  when  he  did  not  use 
it?  How  did  it  help  where  it  was 
used? 

4.  After  Dick  had  put  down  all  the 
articles  that  he  wanted  and  the  price 
of  them,  what  did  he  do  before  he 
wrote  the  next  sentence?  How  did 
doing  this  help  him  and  also  help  the 
dealer? 

5.  Dick  has  followed  the  rules  which 
your  class  stated  for  a  simple  order 
letter.  What  has  he  done  that  was 
not  included  in  these  rules?  What 
rule  would  you  add  to  the  list  you 
have  already  made? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  does  a  dealer  do  when  he  ships 
an  order  “express  collect”?  If  your 
order  is  to  be  shipped  by  parcel  post, 
what  charge  must  you  often  pay  to 
the  shipper?  What  happens  when 


you  receive  an  order  sent  C.O.D.? 
Why  is  C.O.D.  the  most  expensive 
way  of  having  an  order  shipped? 

Do  your  share,  as  you  are  called 
upon,  in  answering  the  questions  asked 
about  Dick’s  letter.  What  rule  would 
you  add  to  those  which  you  have 
stated  for  simple  order  letters?  Refer 
to  page  32.7  if  you  need  to  do  so. 

To  write  by  yourself 

In  the  winter  catalogue  of  Bear, 
Sawyer  and  Company,  xooz  St.  Joseph 
Street,  Seattle,  Washington,  you  have 
seen  some  articles  which  you  want  to 
order  as  Christmas  presents.  You 
want  two  fountain  pens,  black,  number 
301,  costing  one  dollar  apiece;  three 
Pointo  pencils,  number  ziA,  at  fifty 
cents  apiece;  one  wrist  watch,  number 
1 13 1,  costing  three  dollars;  and  one 
box  of  Cando  ski  wax  costing  seventy- 
five  cents.  Your  order  is  to  be  shipped 
by  parcel  post.  No  charge  is  made 
for  postage. 

Write  your  letter  ordering  these 
articles.  Use  your  home  address  for 
the  heading  and  today’s  date. 

To  check  your  work 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  hold  your 
letter  up  so  that  the  class  can  see  it. 
Point  to  each  line  as  you  read  so  that 
everyone  can  see  how  you  have  ar¬ 
ranged  your  letter.  When  the  class 
has  decided  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  letter,  make  any  necessary  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  letter  which  you  have 
written. 
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5 .  Requests  for  Correction  of  Errors 


To  read  to  yourself 

Sometimes  errors  occur  in  filling  or¬ 
ders.  Sometimes  articles  are  damaged 
in  shipment.  When  Dick  McCarty 
received  the  articles  which  he  ordered 
in  his  letter,  given  on  page  no,  he 
found  a  package  of  Nopull,  a  weed¬ 
killer,  instead  of  the  Vigorfood  which 
he  had  ordered. 

He  wrote  the  letter  on  page  zzz  to 
the  dealer. 

Examine  Dick’s  letter  and  answer 
these  questions: 

i .  How  did  he  help  the  company  find 
his  order  so  that  they  could  check  it? 
z.  Did  he  tell  them  clearly  what  the 
error  was? 

3.  Did  he  tell  them  courteously  what 
to  do?  What  courteous  words  did  he 
use? 

4.  Did  he  ask  them  to  tell  him  what 
to  do? 

Working  together 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  asked  about 
Dick’s  letter.  What  four  rules  for 
writing  a  letter  to  report  an  error  in 
an  order  do  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  suggest?  Help  your  class  to 


state  these  rules  clearly  and  completely. 
When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  these  rules,  be  ready  to 
help  dictate  them  as  a  classmate  writes 
them  on  the  board.  Check  your  rules 
by  those  on  page  3Z7  to  be  sure  you 
have  stated  them  correctly. 

To  mite  by  yourself 

Bear,  Sawyer  and  Company  has  sent 
the  articles  which  you  ordered  from 
them.  They  have  sent  one  black 
fountain  pen  and  one  red  one  instead 
of  two  black  pens. 

Write  to  Bear,  Sawyer  and  Company 
to  have  the  error  corrected.  Be  sure 
that  you  punctuate  your  letter  cor¬ 
rectly  and  that  you  use  correct  sen¬ 
tences. 

To  check  your  work 

Read  your  letter  if  you  are  asked  to 
do  so.  Listen  to  the  comments  which 
are  made.  When  others  read  their 
letters,  help  to  correct  any  mistakes, 
if  you  are  called  on.  When  the  class 
has  decided  upon  the  best  form  for  the 
letter,  rewrite  yours  if  you  can  im¬ 
prove  it  in  any  way. 


6.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

When  your  letter  is  written  and 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  envelope,  it 
should  be  folded  correctly.  If  you 
are  using  letter  paper  such  as  you  use 


for  writing  social  letters,  turn  to  page 
8z  and  review  the  directions  for  fold¬ 
ing  your  letter  paper. 

If  you  are  using  a  large  sheet  of 
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paper,  about  S}4  by  n  inches,  such  as 
you  use  in  the  classroom,  fold  it  in  the 
following  manner: 

i.  Fold  the  bottom  half  of  the  page 
upward.  When  it  lies  upon  the  top 
half,  the  bottom  edge  should  be  about 
F4  inch  below  the  top  edge.  Now  fold 
the  paper  down  tight, 
z.  Swing  the  paper  so  that  the  fold 
you  have  just  made  is  at  your  left. 

3.  Fold  up  from  the  bottom  almost 
one  third.  Fold  the  top  down  nearly 
to  the  second  fold. 

4.  Put  the  paper  into  the  envelope 
with  ^he  last  fold  toward  the  bottom. 

To  do  by  yourself 

Take  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  size  that 
you  use  for  desk  work.  Practice  fold¬ 
ing  it  according  to  directions.  Then 
unfold  it.  As  you  open  it,  notice  how 
folding  one  half  of  the  sheet  a  little 
shorter  than  the  other  helps  you  to 
open  the  letter. 

On  another  sheet  of  paper,  rule  the 
outline  of  an  envelope,  a  rectangle  3  x/2 
by  6^2  inches. 

Using  this  space  as  if  it  were  the 
front  of  an  envelope,  address  it  to 
Bear,  Sawyer  and  Company,  iooz 


St.  Joseph  Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Use  your  home  address  for  a  return 
address.  If  you  need  help,  turn  to 
page  76. 

To  observe  with  your  class 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  demon¬ 
strate  how  to  fold  a  business  size  letter 
sheet  ready  for  the  envelope  and  how 
the  envelope  should  be  addressed. 
While  a  classmate  demonstrates,  notice 
whether  your  paper  is  folded  correctly 
and  whether  you  have  addressed  the 
envelope  correctly,  using  all  necessary 
punctuation. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

For  what  purposes  do  the  members 
of  your  class  need  to  write  letters? 
Do  you  want  someone  to  speak  to  your 
class?  Do  you  know  of  free  bulletins 
or  pictures  which  will  help  your  class 
in  social  studies  or  science?  Would 
your  class  like  to  visit  some  public 
building  or  some  industrial  plant? 

When  your  class  decides  upon  some 
letter  that  needs  to  be  written,  help 
to  plan  the  letter.  What  are  the  rules 
to  be  followed  in  writing  it? 


To  mite  by  yourself 

Write  the  letter  which  the  class  has 
planned.  Plan  so  that  it  will  be 
neatly  placed  on  the  page.  Write 
complete  sentences.  Punctuate  care¬ 
fully.  Read  your  letter  when  you 
have  finished.  If  you  make  an  error, 
erase  the  words;  do  not  cross  them  out. 

To  check  your  work 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  discuss 


with  your  classmates  the  letters  which 
have  been  written.  Perhaps  your 
teacher  will  ask  a  committee  to  select 
letters  which  could  be  mailed.  Then 
the  committee  with  the  aid  of  your 
teacher  can  select  the  best  letter  and 
mail  it.  Probably  there  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  letters  so  good  that  the  one  to 
be  sent  will  have  to  be  chosen  by 
chance. 


★  CHAPTER  TWENTY  ★★★ 

Using  Prepositional  Phrases  in  Business  Letters 

i.  Recognizing  Words  Used  as  Prepositions 


To  read  by  yourself 

What  word  is  missing  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences? 

Our  boat  floats  water. 

Its  deck  is  water. 

It  has  sailed  from  Spain  to  Cuba 
water. 

Our  anchor  dropped  water. 

The  bottom  of  the  ocean  is 
water. 

You  probably  can  supply  the  missing 
words :  on,  above,  across,  into,  under. 
Each  one  connects  the  noun  water  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.  These  short 
connecting  words  are  prepositions. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to 
show  the  relation  or  connection 
between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and 
some  other  word  in  the  sen¬ 
tence. 

The  noun  connected  to  the  sentence 
by  a  preposition  is  called  the  object  of 
the  preposition. 


In  the  sentence  Our  boat  floats  on 
water ,  on  is  the  preposition.  Water 
is  the  object  of  the  preposition. 

A  noun  which  is  the  object  of  a 
preposition  may  be  modified  by  adjec¬ 
tives.  These  adjectives  belong  with 
or  modify  the  noun.  Look  at  this 
sentence: 

Our  boat  floats  the  blue  water. 

The  and  blue  clearly  belong  with  or 
modify  water.  But  water  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
until  you  use  the  preposition  on. 

When  you  are  looking  for  the  object 
of  a  preposition,  forget  the  adjectives 
for  a  minute  and  look  for  the  noun 
which  needs  a  preposition  to  connect 
it  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Sometimes  a  preposition  may  con¬ 
nect  two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns 
with  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 
If  it  does,  it  has  a  compound  object. 


Here  are  two  examples: 

Father  divided  the  money  my 
brother  and  me. 

Father  divided  the  money  between 
my  brother  and  me. 

Goods  are  shipped  express,  par¬ 
cel  post,  and  freight. 

Goods  are  shipped  by  express,  parcel 
post,  and  freight. 

To  write  by  yourself 

In  the  following  letter  all  preposi¬ 
tions  have  been  omitted.  Copy  the 
letter.  Place  a  preposition  in  each 
blank.  Then  underline  the  preposi¬ 
tion  and  its  object.  If  a  preposition 
has  a  compound  object,  underline  all 
the  nouns  or  pronouns  which  the 
preposition  connects  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

Room  io 

Gates  Street  School 
Cambridge,  Delaware 
November  12.,  1943 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Sirs: 

Our  class - geography  is  studying 

-  New  England.  We  want  to 

learn  more - New  England  cities. 

Can  you  send  us  a  booklet - pic¬ 

tures  — - —  Springfield?  We  are  in¬ 
terested  -  your  industries  also. 

Are  there  companies  -  your  city 

which  would  send  -  us  booklets 

- their  work  and  products? 

Anything  which  you  send  us  will  be 
used - our  classroom.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  - the  class  will  read  a  booklet 


and  report  -  it  -  the  class. 

Then  the  booklets  will  be  put - the 

bulletin  board. 

The  members  -  our  class  thank 

you - your  help. 

Yours  truly, 

Francis  M.  Heald, 
Secretary 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  a  preposition?  What  is  the 
object  of  a  preposition?  Can  a  prepo¬ 
sition  have  more  than  one  object? 
What  is  such  an  object  called?  Why 
are  prepositions  very  useful  words? 

When  your  teacher  asks  you  to  do 
so,  read  part  of  the  letter  which  you 
have  written.  Then  tell  each  preposi¬ 
tion  and  its  object.  Listen  and  check 
your  paper  as  others  read.  Correct 
your  paper.  If  you  do  not  understand 
why  any  of  your  decisions  are  wrong, 
ask  for  an  explanation. 

To  test  yourself 

In  the  following  letter  each  object 
of  a  preposition  has  been  printed  in 
italics  and  numbered.  Number  your 
paper  to  correspond.  After  each 
number  place  the  preposition  and  its 
object. 

Dear  Mr.  Stuart: 

Last  week  when  I  was  in  your  store 
(1)  you  asked  me  to  sell  Christmas 
cards  for  you  (x).  I  have  shown  your 
samples  to  my  mother  (3).  She  thinks 
that  I  can  sell  twenty  packages  among 
our  friends  (4). 

You  said  that  you  would  pay  me 
fifty  cents  for  each  package  (5)  that  I 
could  sell. 

Please  send  me  your  full  line  of 


samples  (6).  I  am  going  to  work  after 
school  hours  (7)  on  every  afternoon  (8) 
next  week.  I  will  send  the  orders  to 
your  store  (9)  on  Saturday  (10). 

Yours  truly, 

George  Barnes 


To  check  your  work 

Listen  while  a  classmate  or  your 
teacher  reads  the  preposition  and 
object  which  should  be  placed  after 
each  number.  Correct  your  errors. 


2 ..  Finding  Prepositional  Phrases 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  learned  that  a  preposition 
always  has  an  object,  a  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun.  This  noun  or  pronoun  may 
have  modifiers. 

The  whole  group  of  words  —  prepo¬ 
sition,  noun,  and  modifiers  if  there  are 
any  —  is  called  a  prepositional  phrase. 

In  the  sentence  I  sent  five  dollars  to 
you  in  my  last  letter ,  to  you  and  in  my 
last  letter  are  prepositional  phrases. 

Such  words  as  in ,  into ,  on,  to,  toward, 
for,  from,  about,  among,  against,  between, 
of,  with,  without ,  before,  behind,  over, 
above,  under,  near,  during,  like,  and  off 
are  frequently  used  as  prepositions. 

You  must  remember  that  a  word  is 
not  a  preposition  unless  it  has  an  object. 

In  the  following  sentences  words 
which  are  sometimes  used  as  preposi¬ 
tions  do  not  have  objects.  They  there¬ 
fore  modify  the  verb  and  are  adverbs. 

Just  then  Marie  came  in. 

Please  put  the  dog  out. 

The  deer  have  run  off. 

Another  house  stands  near. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  neatly  in  a  column  all  the 
prepositional  phrases  that  you  can 
find  in  Peter’s  letter  to  Mr.  Hanlon. 
There  are  ten  of  them. 


Dear  Mr.  Hanlon: 

Last  week  I  saw  an  interesting  clock 
in  your  store  window.  It  had  a  square 
frame  of  brown  wood.  The  clock 
stood  on  a  low  base  and  was  tipped 
back  a  little.  The  figures  on  the  dial 
were  gold.  It  had  two  black  hands 
and  one  hand  of  gold.  There  was  a 
little  dial  on  the  face  of  the  clock. 
I  think  that  it  was  an  electric  alarm 
clock.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
show  window. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  the 
clock  was  an  electric  alarm  clock  and 
how  much  it  costs?  I  could  not  stop 
last  week. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Yours  truly, 

Peter  Wesson 

To  decide  with  your  class 

What  are  the  prepositional  phrases 
in  the  following  sentences? 

1.  The  rabbit  ran  off  very  quickly. 
z.  Please  get  my  knife  off  the  shelf. 

3.  Do  not  go  out  yet. 

4.  Betty  went  in  and  stood  near  the 
door. 

5.  I  came  across  the  street  and  went 
in. 

How  can  you  be  sure  that  a  word  is 


used  as  a  preposition?  What  is  a 
prepositional  phrase? 

Now  help  your  class  to  decide 
whether  the  correct  groups  of  words  in 
Peter’s  letter  were  chosen  as  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases.  Check  your  paper  and 
make  any  necessary  corrections. 

To  test  yourself 

List  neatly  in  a  column  all  the  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrases  that  you  find  in 
Patty’s  letter  to  Mrs.  Cooper. 

Dear  Mrs.  Cooper: 

We  girls  in  the  seventh  grade  at 
Mills  Street  School  have  formed  a 
garden  club.  May  we  use  your  vacant 
lot  on  Spruce  Street? 

Each  of  ten  girls  will  plant  a  small 


garden.  All  will  raise  vegetables  for 
their  families.  Mr.  Mills,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  our  school,  has  promised  his 
help  to  us.  Our  gardens  will  be  neat. 
We  will  not  go  on  lawns  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  houses. 

We  hope  that  you  will  let  us  use 
the  lot.  We  can  help  our  families  and 
we  can  enjoy  our  gardens. 

Yours  truly, 

Patty  Sheridan 

To  check  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
a  correct  list  of  phrases,  check  your 
work.  Ask  about  any  phrase  that  you 
do  not  understand.  Correct  your  list. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  A,  page  140. 


3 .  Recognizing  Prepositional  Phrases  Used  as  Adjectives 


To  read  to  yourself 

Look  at  the  prepositional  phrases 
printed  in  italics  in  these  sentences : 

1.  The  box  on  the  table  belongs  to  me. 
2..  Please  bring  the  book  with  the  red 
cover. 

3 .  There  are  five  men  with  beards  in  that 
photograph. 

4.  Here  is  one  of  your  new  gloves. 

With  what  word  in  its  sentence  does 

each  phrase  belong? 

On  the  table  tells  about,  or  modifies, 
box.  Box  is  a  noun. 

With  the  red  cover  modifies  book. 

What  words  do  with  beards  and  of 
your  new  gloves  modify? 

You  know  that  a  word  which  modi¬ 
fies  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  called  an 
adjective. 


Now  you  are  discovering  that  a 
group  of  words  can  be  used  just  as  a 
single  word  may  be. 

A  group  of  words  used  just  as  a 
single  word  would  be  used  is  called  a 
phrase.  The  groups  of  words  which 
you  have  been  studying  are  called 
prepositional  phrases  because  each 
group  is  used  as  a  single  word  would 
be  and  because  each  group  begins  with 
a  preposition. 

You  are  studying  prepositional 
phrases  used  as  adjectives. 

There  are  other  prepositional  phrases 
in  these  sentences,  but  they  do  not 
modify  nouns  or  pronouns.  Pay  no 
attention  to  these  phrases  in  this 
lesson. 
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To  urite  by  yourself 

List  neatly  in  a  single  column  the 
prepositional  phrases  used  as  adjectives 
in  Ted’s  letter  to  Mr.  Brooks.  Tell 
what  word  each  phrase  modifies. 
Here  is  a  model.  Notice  how  to 
underline.  Remember  to  begin  each 
sentence  with  a  capital  and  to  end  it 
with  a  period. 

With  the  red  cover  modifies  book. 

Discovering  what  word  a  phrase 
modifies  is  easy.  Just  find  each  phrase 
and  ask  yourself,  “With  what  word 
does  this  phrase  belong?” 

Do  not  list  a  phrase  unless  it  modi¬ 
fies  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

You  should  find  fifteen  adjective 
phrases. 

Dear  Mr.  Brooks: 

Ten  boys  from  the  Bancroft  School 
are  planning  a  trip  to  Lake  Gull. 
Seven  of  us  were  in  the  group  that  came 
last  year.  Can  you  let  us  have  rooms 
at  the  Lodge?  We  want  to  come  on 
Saturday  morning.  May  16,  and  stay 
until  Sunday  afternoon.  What  is  the 
price  of  meals  and  rooms  for  that 
length  of  time?  Last  year  you  charged 
each  of  us  the  price  of  three  dollars. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  be  director  of  our 
party  again  this  year. 

If  it  rains  on  May  16,  we  shall  come 
on  the  following  Saturday. 

Please  give  us  some  suggestions 
about  our  fishing  equipment.  What 
kind  of  bait  is  best?  Are  the  fish  in 
the  lake  biting  well  this  year? 

We  enjoyed  our  stay  at  the  Lodge 
last  year.  All  of  us  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  trip. 

Yours  truly, 

Theodore  Bell 


To  discuss  with  the  class 

What  is  a  phrase ?  When  is  a  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  used  as  an  adjective? 
Did  you  find  prepositional  phrases  in 
Ted’s  letter  that  did  not  belong  with 
nouns  and  pronouns?  What  difficulty 
did  you  have  in  deciding  with  what 
word  a  phrase  belonged? 

Read  your  list  of  phrases  when  you 
are  asked  to  do  so.  Check  your  list. 
If  you  left  out  a  phrase  or  chose  a 
wrong  one,  try  to  find  out  why  you 
made  a  mistake.  Correct  your  errors. 

To  test  yourself 

In  this  letter  to  Miss  Archer,  Jean 
has  used  eight  adjective  phrases. 
List  the  phrases  and  the  nouns  or  pro¬ 
nouns  which  they  modify,  just  as  you 
did  when  you  were  studying  Ted’s 
letter.  The  word  during  is  a  preposi¬ 
tion. 

Dear  Miss  Archer: 

We  girls  of  Miss  Warren’s  class  are 
studying  the  habits  of  birds.  On  some 
afternoon  during  next  week  will  you 
please  come  and  give  us  a  talk  about 
birds?  We  should  enjoy  seeing  the  nests 
of  some  birds  if  you  will  bring  them. 
Please  tell  us  also  the  best  places  for 
bird  houses.  Our  class  is  building 
houses  of  several  kinds. 

Our  class  in  science  meets  at  two 
o’clock. 

Yours  truly, 

Jean  Barlow 

To  check  your  work 

While  your  teacher  or  a  classmate 
reads  a  list  of  adjective  phrases  from 
Jean’s  letter,  check  those  that  you 
have  chosen.  If  your  list  does  not 


agree,  find  out  whether  you  have  left 
out  phrases  or  have  chosen  some  that 
do  not  belong  with  nouns  or  pronouns. 


If  you  have  done  so,  correct  your  list. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  write 
Exercise  IIB,  page  140. 


4.  Finding  Prepositional  Phrases  Used  as  Adverbs 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  know  that  an  adverb  is  a  word 
which  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective, 
or  another  adverb. 

A  prepositional  phrase  is  used 
as  an  adverb  when  it  modifies  a 
verb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb. 

1.  They  came  into  the  room. 
i.  After  a  few  minutes  they  arrived. 

3.  This  exercise  is  better  for  you. 

4.  He  runs  the  fastest  of  all. 

Into  the  room  modifies  the  verb  came. 
After  a  few  minutes  modifies  the  verb 
arrived. 

For  you  modifies  the  adjective  better. 
Of  all  modifies  the  adverb  fastest. 

To  write  by  yourself 

In  this  letter  which  the  Timemaster 
Watch  Company  wrote  to  a  boy  are 
twelve  prepositional  phrases  used  as 
adverbs.  In  a  neat  column  list  each 
phrase  and  the  word  it  modifies. 

Here  is  a  model : 

In  a  neat  column  modifies  list. 

Begin  each  sentence  with  a  capital 
letter.  Place  a  period  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence.  Underline  correctly. 

Do  not  include  any  phrase  which 
modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

Dear  Albert  : 

You  wrote  to  us  and  asked  about  our 
watches.  The  Timemaster  wrist  watch 


is  best  for  a  boy.  You  pay  only  four 
dollars  for  it.  It  is  guaranteed  for  a 
year. 

The  watch  is  handy  on  your  wrist. 
It  is  not  hidden  in  your  pocket.  You 
can  see  it  at  any  instant.  It  will  last 
for  years.  The  face  is  unbreakable. 

Try  the  Timemaster  wrist  watch. 
Show  it  to  your  friends.  You  will 
be  proud  of  it. 

Sell  ten  Timemaster  wrist  watches 
to  your  pals.  Send  us  thirty  dollars. 
Make  ten  dollars  yourself.  Get  your 
Timemaster  today. 

Yours  truly, 

Timemaster  Watch  Company 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  words  are  needed  in  the  blanks 
in  the  following  sentence? 

A  prepositional  phrase  is  used  as  an 

adverb  when  it  modifies  a  - ,  an 

- ,  or - . 

When  is  a  word  an  adjective?  When 
is  a  word  an  adverb?  When  is  a  word 
a  preposition? 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
your  list  of  phrases  and  the  words 
which  they  modify.  If  members  of 
the  class  do  not  agree  about  a  phrase, 
help  to  settle  the  question  by  answer¬ 
ing  two  questions:  (1)  What  does  the 
phrase  modify?  (z)  Is  this  word  a 
verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb? 
Check  your  own  paper.  If  there  are 
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any  errors  on  it,  be  sure  to  ask  why 
you  were  wrong  if  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand. 

To  test  yourself 

In  this  letter  from  the  Carlton  Bus 
Company  to  Mary  Walker  are  ten 
prepositional  phrases  used  as  adverbs. 
List  each  phrase  and  the  word  which 
it  modifies,  just  as  you  have  been  doing. 

Dear  Miss  Walker: 

On  June  zo  you  inquired  about  our 
bus  service  to  your  Scout  camp  in 
Rutland.  At  that  time  our  price  was 
two  dollars  a  trip. 

At  the  present  time  we  can  give  you 
a  better  arrangement.  Have  each 
member  of  your  troop  buy  for  herself 
a  book  of  tickets.  We  put  twenty 
tickets  into  each  book.  The  price  of 
each  book  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

For  each  ride  a  girl  gives  one  ticket 


to  the  driver.  She  pays  only  fifteen 
cents  for  a  round  trip.  Probably  a 
girl's  book  will  last  for  a  whole 
summer. 

This  arrangement  is  better  for  every 
girl.  There  will  be  no  more  hard 
problems  in  arithmetic  when  different 
numbers  go.  We  hope  that  this  plan 
will  help  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carlton  Bus  Company 

To  check  your  choices 

Read  your  list  of  phrases  and  the 
words  which  they  modify,  if  you  are 
asked  to  do  so.  If  any  of  your  choices 
are  questioned,  be  ready  to  show  that 
the  phrases  you  have  chosen  modify 
verbs,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs. 
Correct  your  errors. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  C,  page  Z41 . 


5 .  Using  the  Correct  Case  as  Object  of  a  Preposition 


To  read  to  yourself 

The  accusative,  or  objective,  case  of 
a  noun  or  pronoun  must  be  used  as  the 
object  of  a  preposition. 

You  know  that  nouns  have  the  same 
forms  for  the  nominative  and  accusa¬ 
tive,  or  objective,  cases.  You  re¬ 
member  also  that  the  accusative,  or 
objective,  forms  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  are  me,  us,  you,  it,  her,  him,  them. 
These  must  be  used  as  objects  of  prepo¬ 
sitions. 

To  test  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond  to 
the  blanks  in  the  following  letter. 


After  each  number  place  the  form 
which  you  choose  to  fill  each  blank. 

Dear  Mr.  Hill: 

I  am  writing  to  you  for  my  brother 
and  _J_  (I,  me)  about  selling  bait  to 
your  campers. 

Several  of  the  campers  were  here 
yesterday.  We  asked  about  selling 
to  _2_  (they,  them)  and  their  friends. 
They  said  that  among  their  friends 
and  3  (they,  them)  we  can  do  a  good 
business.  They  were  very  kind  to 
Harry  and  -  4  (I,  me)  and  talked  to 

_L_  (he,  him)  and  6  (I,  me)  very 

pleasantly. 
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Will  you  give  permission  to  my 
brother  and  7  (I,  me)  to  sell  bait 

in  your  camp?  Our  business  with 
your  campers  will  be  helpful  both 
to  8  (they,  them)  and  to  9  (we, 
us).  One  of  the  women  said  yesterday 
that  getting  bait  was  hard  for  other 
women  and)  10  (she,  her).  The  men 
said  buying  bait  would  save  time  for 
(they,  them).  The  money  we 
make  will  buy  clothes  for  Harry  and 
12  (I,  me)  next  winter. 

We  will  charge  the  usual  prices. 

If  you  will  give  permission  to  Harry 
and  *3  (I,  me),  we  shall  call  at  the 
camp  early  every  morning. 

Our  father  has  given  permission  to 
14  (we,  us)  both  to  write  to  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Edward  Young 

To  compare  results  with  your  class 

What  are  the  accusative,  or  objec¬ 
tive,  case  forms  of  I,  we,  you,  it,  she, 
he,  they ?  Why  are  these  forms  im¬ 
portant  when  you  are  using  preposi¬ 
tions? 

Read  your  list  of  choices  if  you  are 
asked  to  do  so.  As  you  read  each 
word,  tell  what  preposition  takes  this 
word  as  an  object.  If  you  are  not 
reading,  listen  carefully  and  check  your 
own  choices.  Correct  your  errors. 

To  test  your  mastery  of  pronouns 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  the  following  letter. 
After  each  number  write  the  word 
which  you  choose  and  its  use  —  sub¬ 
ject,  direct  object,  indirect  object, 
predicate  nominative,  or  object  of  a 
preposition. 


Dear  Miss  Davis : 

Enid  Hardy  and  _L_  (I,  me)  want 
to  start  a  book  club  in  our  homeroom. 
My  cousin  Kate  told  Enid  and  2 
(I,  me)  about  your  club.  Will  you 
please  tell  3  (we,  us)  whether  our 
plan  will  be  a  good  one? 

Each  of  4  (we,  us)  pupils  is  going 
to  bring  in  one  book  apiece.  Miss 
Barker,  a  woman  in  our  town,  will  lend 

5  (we,  us)  ten  books  a  term. 

Miss  King,  our  teacher,  will  keep 
the  books  in  her  homeroom  for  6  _ 
(we,  us)  all  to  read.  Enid  and  7 
(I,  me)  will  take  charge  of  the  books 
for  the  first  month.  8  (She,  Her) 
and  9  (I,  me)  will  make  out  a  card 

for  each  book.  Everybody  can  take 
out  one  book  for  10  (himself,  them¬ 
selves)  every  two  weeks.  Enid  or 
(I,  me)  will  put  the  pupil’s  name 
on  the  book  card. 

What  does  your  club  do  when  a 
pupil  does  not  return  a  book  on  time? 
Miss  King  and  ^2  (we,  us)  think 
that  we  must  have  some  rule.  Some 
pupils  may  want  to  keep  books  just 
for  13  (theirselves,  themselves)  too 
long. 

Enid  and  *4  (I,  me)  thank  you  for 
any  help  you  give  IS  (we,  us). 

Yours  truly, 

Janet  Blake 

To  check  your  work 

As  the  list  of  pronouns  and  their 
uses  is  read  by  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate,  check  your  own  list.  Draw  a 
neat  line  through  any  wrong  choice. 
Write  in  the  correct  form  or  use.  Hand 
in  your  paper. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  D,  page  2.41 . 


★  *  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE  ★  ★  ★ 


Using  Prepositions  and  Prepositional  Phrases  Correctly 


i .  Using  Certain  Prepositions  Correctly 


To  write  and  test  what  you  remember 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  the  following  letter. 
Write  after  each  number  the  word 
which  you  choose  to  fill  the  blank: 

Dear  Young  Man: 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
make  money  before  you  are  back  1 
(to,  at)  school.  We  want  two  alert 
boys  in  your  town  to  sell  our  new 
furniture  polish.  They  can  divide 
the  work  2  (between,  among)  them 
as  they  like.  We  want  these  two  boys 
to  go  3  (in,  into)  every  house  in 
town  and  show  housekeepers  how  to 
save  time,  work,  and  money. 

Easyglow  polish  is  different  4 
(than,  from)  anything  on  the  market. 
With  a  few  quick,  easy  strokes,  you 
rub  all  dust  and  dirt  5  (off,  off  of) 
furniture  and  leave  a  dry,  shining 
surface.  (Just  give  a  housekeeper  a 
one-minute  demonstration  and  you 
make  a  sale.)  A  can  costs  only  fifty 
cents.  You  drop  twenty-five  cents 
-  6  (in,  into)  one  pocket  for  us  and 
twenty-five  cents  7  (in,  into)  an¬ 
other  pocket  for  yourself.  You  will 
be  8  (in,  into)  real  business  over 
night. 

Our  agent  visited  9  (by,  in)  a 
little  town  like  yours.  He  divided 
two  dozen  cans  of  polish  10  (among, 
between)  three  boys.  In  half  a  day 
each  boy  had  made  four  dollars.  So 
can  you. 


Don’t  put  this  letter  (in  back 
of,  behind)  some  books  and  forget  it. 
Get  12  (in,  into)  business  now. 

Send  us  one  dollar  today  for  four 
cans  of  Easyglow  before  someone  else 
gets  the  territory. 

Yours  truly, 

Easyglow  Polish  Company 
To  learn  by  yourself 

There  are  a  few  rules  to  remember 
about  certain  prepositions : 
i.  Use  between  in  speaking  or  writing 
about  two  persons  or  things.  Use 
among  in  speaking  of  more  than  two. 
Right:  I  divided  the  money  be¬ 
tween  John  and  Tom. 

The  trainer  moved  among  the 
dozen  animals  in  the  cage. 
2..  Use  at  not  by  when  you  tell  about  a 
place  where  you  are  visiting  or  stop¬ 
ping. 

Right :  I  stopped  at  the  store. 

Wrong:  I  stopped  by  the  store. 

3 .  Use  into  when  you  speak  of  entering, 
going  from  the  outside  to  the  inside. 
Use  in  when  you  speak  of  being  inside. 

Right:  The  lion  went  into  the  cage. 
Right:  The  lion  was  then  in  his  cage. 
Wrong:  I  put  the  pencil  in  my  pocket. 

4.  Use  to  in  speaking  of  going  toward 
a  person,  place,  or  thing. 

Use  at  in  speaking  of  being  already 
at  a  place. 
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Ed  is  throwing  peanuts 
(in,  into )  the  monkeys'  cage, 


1  1 

% 

7^3 

Wrong:  The  pond  is  in  back  of  the 
house. 

Wrong:  The  pond  is  back  of  the  house. 

8.  Do  not  use  both  at  and  about  in 
the  same  phrase. 

Right:  He  came  home  at  ten 
o’clock. 

Right:  He  came  home  about  ten 
o’clock. 

Wrong:  He  came  home  at  about  ten 
o’clock. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  part  of  the  Easyglow  Com¬ 
pany’s  letter  as  you  are  called  upon. 
Supply  the  correct  prepositions  in  the 
blanks.  Check  your  list  as  others 
read.  Notice  what  prepositions  you 
need  to  master. 

With  the  other  members  of  your 
class,  notice  what  the  letter  says. 


Right:  We  went  to  the  ball  game. 
Right:  We  were  at  the  ball  game. 
Wrong:  We  were  to  the  ball  game. 

5.  Always  use  from  not  than  after  the 
word  different. 

Right:  My  hat  is  different  from  hers. 
Wrong:  My  book  is  different  than 
yours. 

6.  Use  the  preposition  off  alone.  Do 
not  add  from  or  of. 

Right:  Grace  ran  off  the  stage. 
Wrong:  Grace  ran  off  of  the  stage. 
Wrong:  Grace  ran  off  from  the  stage. 

7.  Use  the  preposition  behind,  not  the 
words  in  back  of  or  back  of. 

Right:  The  pond  is  behind  the  house. 


Ed  is  throwing  peanuts 
(in,  into )  the  monkeys'  cage. 


Does  it  sound  convincing?  Does  it 
seem  to  promise  that  you  can  make 
money  easily?  Does  the  letter  give 
the  name  of  any  person  who  will  tell 
you  that  the  company  is  reliable?  Are 
you  sure  that  the  polish  is  worth 
buying?  If  you  answered  the  letter, 
might  you  be  spending  your  dollar  for 
something  poor?  Before  you  answer  a 
letter  like  this,  should  you  consider 
it  wise  to  learn  something  more  about 
the  company  by  asking  a  business 
man’s  opinion?  Should  you  look  for 
some  guarantee  in  the  letter,  perhaps 
the  name  of  a  bank  which  would  assure 
you  that  the  company  is  reliable? 

There  is  no  real  Easyglow  Company. 
The  name  has,  of  course,  been  made  up. 
But  perhaps  you  have  learned  to  think 
a  little  about  similar  letters  you  may 
receive. 

To  test  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  Opposite  each  number  write 
the  word  that  you  choose  to  fill  the 
blank. 

i.  When  I  was  visiting  1  (at,  by) 
Aunt  May’s,  I  fell  2  (off,  off  from) 
a  load  of  hay. 

z.  Please  divide  the  flowers  3 
(among,  between)  Ruth  and  Amy, 
and  pass  out  the  apples  4  (among, 
between)  the  rest  of  the  girls. 

3 .  That  answer  is  different  3  (than, 
from)  mine.  I  left  two  zeros  6  (off, 
off  of)  mine. 

4.  Please  go  7  (in,  into)  the  house 
and  find  my  knife  8  (in  back  of, 
behind)  the  books  on  the  table. 


5.  I  am  back  9  (to,  at)  my  own 
home  after  vacation.  I  spent  my  va¬ 
cation  10  (by,  at)  Manomet  Camp 
on  Cape  Cod. 

6.  We  found  we  were  1 1  (at,  about, 
at  about)  the  end  of  our  task  for  that 
morning. 

7.  I  was  . 12  (to,  at)  the  game  this 
afternoon.  I  saw  you  just  as  I  got 

13  (off,  off  from)  the  bus. 

8.  Don’t  go  14  (in,  into)  that  build¬ 
ing. 

9.  15  (At,  About,  At  about)  the 
time  I  lost  my  way,  it  began  to  grow 
dark. 

10.  This  book  is  different  16  (than, 
from  what)  I  expected  it  to  be. 

11.  Please  take  that  picture  17  (off, 
off  of)  the  table  and  put  it  18  (in 
back  of,  behind)  the  door. 

iz.  Henry  felt  he  had  come  A9  (to, 
to  about)  the  end  of  his  patience. 

13 .  Some  apples  fell  -  20  (off,  off  from) 
the  tree  and  struck  the  ground  21 
(among,  between)  the  many  stones 
there. 

14.  22  (At,  About,  At  about)  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  skating  became  excellent. 

13.  Please  stop  23  (by,  at)  Brown’s 
store  and  look  at  the  watch  - 24  _ 
(among,  between)  the  two  vases  in  the 
window. 

16.  He  succeeded  25  (at,  about,  at 
about)  his  fourth  attempt. 

To  check  your  work 

As  a  member  of  the  class  or  your 
teacher  reads  the  list  of  prepositions, 
follow  your  own  list  carefully.  Ask 
questions  if  necessary.  Correct  any 
errors  on  your  paper. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  III,  page  2.41. 
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z.  Placing  Prepositional  Phrases  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself 

What  is  wrong  with  these  sentences? 
i.  Jeff  ran  down  a  road  with  heavy 
feet. 

2..  John  found  his  pocket  empty  with 
great  surprise. 

3.  Ichabod  Crane  saw  a  man  riding  a 
horse  without  a  head. 

The  writers  of  these  sentences  seem 
to  be  telling  about  “a  road  with 
heavy  feet,”  a  ‘‘pocket  empty  with 
great  surprise,”  and  a  ‘‘horse  without 
a  head.”  Prepositional  phrases  are 
placed  so  that  they  seem  attached  to 
the  wrong  words .  The  sentences  would 
say  what  the  writer  meant  if  they 
had  been  written  like  this : 


1.  With  heavy  feet  Jeff  ran  down  a 
road. 

z.  With  great  surprise  John  found  his 
pocket  empty. 

3.  Ichabod  Crane  saw  a  man  without 
a  head  riding  a  horse. 

Prepositional  phrases  which  are 
awkward  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
can  usually  be  placed  before  or  after 
the  subject.  Instead  of  saying,  ‘‘Mr. 
Grant  went  out  to  work  in  his  garden 
in  an  old  suit,”  you  can  say,  ‘‘In  an 
old  suit  Mr.  Grant  went  out  to  work 
in  his  garden.” 

If  all  your  sentences  begin  with  the 
subject,  they  become  tiresome,  like 
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a  street  of  houses  all  built  alike.  Get 
the  habit  of  beginning  sentences  oc¬ 
casionally  with  a  prepositional  phrase 
to  make  your  writing  more  pleasing. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Rewrite  the  following  letter.  Change 
some  sentences  so  that  they  begin  with 
prepositional  phrases.  Try  to  make 
your  letter  sound  pleasing.  Look 
carefully  at  phrases  which  end  sen¬ 
tences.  Do  these  phrases  seem  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wrong  word?  Be  ready 
to  tell  which  sentences  you  think 
must  be  changed  to  express  ideas  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Dear  Sirs : 

You  said  that  you  wanted  ideas 
from  girls  in  your  broadcast  last  night. 
I  am  sending  you  my  suggestions. 

I  have  been  in  your  girls’  department 
every  week  for  the  past  month.  I 
have  never  found  what  I  wanted  to 
my  surprise.  I  like  simple  dresses 
that  do  not  cost  too  much.  I  have 
never  seen  one  in  your  store.  I  have 
seen  dresses  that  are  simple  in  your 


store  windows.  Why  are  there  none 
offered  for  sale? 

My  mother  and  other  mothers  say 
that  your  clothes  for  girls  do  not  wear 
well.  I  have  had  two  coats  from  your 
store  that  wore  badly  within  the  last 
three  years.  A  friend  of  mine  had  a 
suit  from  your  store.  The  seams  ripped 
in  three  places  on  the  first  day  she 
wore  it.  Another  girl  bought  a  pair 
of  shoes  from  you.  The  heel  fell 
off  one  shoe  in  a  week. 

Alex  passed  his  dog  with  a  startled  glance. 


We  girls  and  our  mothers  would 
often  buy  the  things  that  we  see  in 
the  windows,  if  we  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  also  want  clothes  that 
wear  well. 

Yours  truly, 

Helen  Walsh 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  part  of  your  letter  if  your 
teacher  so  requests.  When  you  have 


finished  reading,  tell  what  sentences 
you  have  changed  and  why  you  think 
the  changes  were  necessary. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  class  agrees  on  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  of  each  sentence,  revise 
your  work  if  necessary.  When  the 
whole  letter  has  been  discussed,  re¬ 
write  your  work  neatly  and  correctly 
before  you  hand  it  in. 


3.  Noticing  Prepositional  Phrases  between  the  Subject 

and  the  Verb 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  know  that  a  singular  subject 
must  have  a  singular  verb  and  a  plural 
subject  a  plural  verb. 

Which  verbs  are  correct  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences? 

1.  Every  one  of  the  automobiles  on 

our  roads - (is,  are)  equipped  with 

rubber  tires. 

2..  Not  one  of  the  men  in  the  searching 

parties - (has,  have)  slept  for  two 

days. 

3.  One  committee  of  men  from  many 

cities - (was,  were)  working  hard. 

Can  you  see  that  one  is  the  subject 
of  the  first  sentence?  One  is  also  the 
subject  of  the  second  sentence.  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  subject  of  the  third  sen¬ 
tence.  The  adjective  one  tells  you 
that  committee  is  singular.  Is,  has ,  and 
was  are  the  correct  verbs. 

To  write  by  yourself 

A  class  which  was  writing  letters 
found  and  copied  the  following  sen¬ 


tences.  In  each  of  the  sentences  the 
writer  had  trouble  in  choosing  the 
correct  verb  form.  What  would  you 
have  done?  Number  your  paper  to 
correspond  with  the  blanks  in  the 
sentences.  Opposite  each  number 
write  the  form  you  would  use. 

1.  During  the  last  two  weeks  every¬ 
one  in  our  class  of  thirty  pupils  _1_ 
(have,  has)  asked  to  visit  your  factory. 
2..  Two  pieces  of  the  puzzle  in  the 
red  box  2  (don’t,  doesn’t)  seem  to 
belong  in  the  box. 

3 .  Every  day  someone  from  our  classes 
.  3  _  (is,  are)  forgotten  by  your  bus 
driver. 

4.  A  collection  of  all  the  pictures 
from  these  issues  of  your  magazines 

4  (have,  has)  helped  us  in  our  work. 

5.  Each  of  the  boys  in  these  classes 

5  (have,  has)  to  share  his  locker 
with  someone  else. 

6.  Ten  of  the  girls  in  one  room  _JL_ 
(has,  have)  made  dresses  for  them¬ 
selves. 


7 .  For  our  play  each  of  the  girls  7 
(want,  wants)  to  borrow  a  costume  of 
the  1890’s. 

8.  Not  one  of  the  books  on  these 
shelves  s  (has,  have)  been  moved 
for  a  month. 

9.  During  the  trips  somebody  from  the 
various  groups  often  9  (need,  needs) 
help  from  the  guides  who  accompany 
parties. 

10.  Nearly  all  of  the  cottages  along 
the  shore  10  (has,  have)  been  painted 
this  summer. 

11.  For  three  days  one  group  of  young 
people  11  (was,  were)  kept  busy  with 
the  play. 

ii.  Two  of  the  cups  in  these  sets  12~ 
(was,  were)  broken. 

13.  One  of  the  dozen  pencils  ,  *3 
(use,  uses)  short  leads  instead  of  long 
ones. 

14.  During  some  evenings  each  of  the 
light  bulbs  along  our  street  _Li_  (go, 
goes)  on  and  off. 

1 5 .  Somebody  among  the  persons  using 
this  bulletin  board  15  (have,  has) 
taken  down  our  notices  twice  during 
the  past  week. 

To  compare  your  work 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  one 
of  these  sentences,  using  the  verb 
which  you  think  is  correct.  Tell  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  While  others  are 
reading,  compare  your  choices  with 
theirs  and  correct  your  paper  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


To  test  yotr  ability  to  choose  the  subject 
Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  from  letters.  Write  after  e.?ch 
number  the  correct  form  of  tne  verb 
and  also  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

1.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  our  class 
1  (have,  has)  entered  your  contest. 
2..  Every  week  one  of  the  pupils  from 
our  school  2  (win,  wins)  a  prize. 

3 .  In  your  broadcast  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  one  of  the  changes  in  the  rules 

3  (was,  were)  not  made  clear. 

4.  Everybody  in  these  grades  4 
(thank,  thanks)  you  for  the  fun  of 
these  contests. 

5.  One  of  the  books  in  my  set  5 
(lack,  lacks)  several  pages. 

6.  Each  one  of  us  6  (want,  wants) 
to  know  which  dictionary  you  use. 

7.  No  one  among  my  friends  7  (has, 
have)  been  able  to  get  copies  of  the 
rules. 

8.  One  of  the  books  -  8  (don’t, 
doesn’t)  match  the  others. 

9.  Last  summer  only  one  window  out 
of  all  those  in  these  buildings  9 
(wasn’t,  weren’t)  broken. 

10.  On  one  street  everybody  except 
these  families  10  (buy,  buys)  papers 
from  me. 

To  check  your  choices 

Your  teacher  or  one  of  your  class¬ 
mates  will  read  a  list  of  correct  verbs 
and  subjects.  Check  any  errors  on 
your  paper. 
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More  Practice 


i 


Using  your  own  home  address  for 
tne  heading  and  today’s  date,  write  the 
heading,  inside  address,  and  salutation 
for  letters  to  the  following  firms  and 
individuals.  Punctuate  carefully. 

i.  To  G.  and  M.  Lane  Company, 
X4  Ludgate  Street,  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

x.  To  Swan  Pen  Company,  4300 
Broad  Street,  Coiumbus,  Kentucky 

3.  To  Mr.  Roger  L.  Fulton,  10 
Market  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
(You  do  not  know  Mr.  Fulton.) 

4.  To  L.  W.  Garfield  and  Sons,  1x41 
Front  Street,  Chester,  Iowa 


5.  To  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Lane,  18  Sr. 
Elmo  Road,  Weston,  Oregon 
(You  know  Mrs.  Lane  personally.) 

6.  To  Gordon  Field  Company,  19 
Second  Avenue,  Austin,  Maine 

7.  To  Mr.  John  W.  Rush,  X3  Fulton 
Boulevard,  Rutland,  Vermont 

(You  know  Mr.  Rush  personally.) 

8.  To  Miss  Ida  M.  Barnes,  17x1  Third 
Street,  Muncie,  Indiana 

(You  do  not  know  Miss  Barnes  per¬ 
sonally.) 

9.  To  The  Modern  Book  Shop,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Delaware 

10.  To  Radio  Station  WXYZ,  Los 
Angeles,  California 


II 


A.  At  the  top  of  your  paper  place 
neat  headings  for  three  columns :  Prep¬ 
osition,  Object,  Complete  Phrase. 
Find  each  prepositional  phrase  in 
Walter’s  letter.  Put  the  preposition, 
its  object,  and  the  whole  phrase  under 
the  proper  headings  on  your  paper. 

Dear  Mr.  Hull: 

The  boys  of  our  neighborhood  have 
built  a  club  house  on  Mr.  Pratt’s  lot 
in  Holden.  This  lot  is  located  beside 
vour  pasture. 

Will  you  please  let  us  make  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  at  the  north  end  of  your 
pasture?  We  could  build  a  dam  across 
the  brook.  Mr.  Pratt  will  give  us 
stones  and  dirt  from  his  lot.  The  dam 
would  be  built  on  Mr.  Pratt’s  land. 
We  would  not  go  into  your  pasture, 
but  the  water  in  the  brook  would  rise 
about  one  foot  in  your  pasture. 


Mr.  Pratt  says  that  we  must  get 
your  permission.  We  hope  that  you 
will  give  it  to  us. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Blaisdeii 

When  you  have  finished  your  work, 
ask  your  teacher  to  see  if  you  have 
found  all  the  phrases. 

B.  Find  the  phrases  in  Walter’s  let¬ 
ter  which  are  used  as  adjectives.  Tell 
what  each  phrase  is  and  what  it  modi¬ 
fies.  Follow  the  model  on  page  x^o. 
Remember  to  begin  each  sentence  with 
a  capital  letter  and  to  place  a  period 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 

Ask  your  teacher  to  check  your 
work  when  you  have  finished. 

C.  Find  the  phrases  in  Walter’s  let¬ 
ter  which  are  used  as  adverbs.  Tell 
what  each  phrase  is  and  what  it  modi- 


fies.  Follow  the  model  on  page  X3C 

After  you  have  finished,  ask  a  class 
mate  to  help  you  check  your  paper. 
If  both  of  you  do  not  agree,  ask  your 
teacher  to  decide  what  is  correct. 

D.  If  you  were  writing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  in  a  letter,  what  pro¬ 
noun  forms  would  you  choose  to  fill 
the  blanks?  Put  down  in  a  neat  column 
the  number  of  each  blank  and  after  it 
the  pronoun  form  which  you  choose. 
Then  write  after  each  form  its  use  as 
subject,  direct  object,  indirect  object, 
or  object  of  a  preposition. 

i.  Jennie  Barton  and  1  (I,  me)  have 

been  asked  to  arrange  a  visit  to  your 
farm. 

Will  you  lend  2  -  (us,  we)  girls 
your  motion  picture  projector? 


3.  The  class  will  send  you  and  3 
(they,  them). 

4.  The  choice  is  between  Tom  and 
_i_  (I,  me). 

5.  Please  give  the  package  to  5 
(she,  her)  or  6  (he,  him). 

6.  My  father  will  take  7  (we,  us) 
three  through  his  factory. 

7.  The  difference  in  weight  between 
8  (he,  him)  and  9  (I,  me)  is  only 

two  pounds. 

8.  Tom  and  _LfL  (I,  me)  will  send 
you  and  11  (he,  him)  ten  tickets  to 
sell. 

9.  We  are  inviting  12  (they,  them) 
all  to  the  play. 

10.  Please  send  l-3  (they,  them)  and 
14  (we,  us)  one  picture  of  each  group. 

11.  You  will  find  15  (he,  him)  at 
home  every  day. 

Ask  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  to 
help  you  check  your  paper. 


A.  Which  prepositions  would  you 
choose  to  fill  the  blanks  in  Edith’s 
letter?  Write  the  numbers  of  the 
blanks  in  a  neat  column  and  after  each 
number  write  the  preposition  which 
you  would  use. 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson: 

Miss  Bent  has  told  me  that  you  will 
give  a  shepherd  puppy  to  someone 
who  will  be  kind  to  it.  My  brother 
and  I  want  one.  We  were  1  (to,  at) 
your  farm  yesterday  and  stopped  2  - 
(by,  at)  your  house,  but  no  one  was 
3  (to,  at)  home.  It  was  4  (at 
about,  about)  five  o’clock  when  we 
stopped. 

We  will  take  good  care  of  a  dog. 
We  have  a  large  yard  _JL_  (behind. 


III 

in  back  of)  our  house  where  a  dog  can 
run.  Our  yard  is  different  6  (than, 
from)  most  yards  because  it  has  a 
fence  around  it.  Our  dog  would  not 
have  to  be  tied  up.  Mother  would 
let  the  dog  come  7  (in,  into)  the 
house  with  us.  My  brother  and  I 
would  share  the  care  of  the  dog  _JL_ 
(among,  between)  us. 

We  had  a  collie  9  (for  about,  for) 
three  years,  but  an  automobile  knocked 
him  JiL  (off,  off  of,  off  from)  a  bridge 
last  summer.  He  fell  11  (between, 
among)  some  big  rocks  and  was  killed. 

If  we  can  have  a  puppy,  we  shall  stop 

12  (by,  at)  your  farm  next  Wednesday 

13  (at  about,  about)  five  o’clock. 
Father  will  let  us  put  the  puppy  14 
(into,  in)  the  car  and  bring  it  home. 
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Father  asks  you  to  telephone  your 
answer  to  him  *5  (by,  at)  the  shop. 

Yours  truly, 

Edith  Wilson 

B.  Copy  the  following  letter,  usingan 
adverb  or  an  adjective  in  each  blank. 
Underline  once  each  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adjective.  Under¬ 
line  twice  each  prepositional  phrase 
used  as  an  adverb. 

Dear  Mack, 

On  Tuesday  we  had  our  first  spring 
day.  We  _1_  (sure,  surely)  enjoyed  it. 
After  school  the  whole  baseball  squad 
reported  „  2  (prompt,  promptly)  for 
practice.  The  field  was  too  soft  for 
playing  3  (good,  well),  but  we 
practiced  for  two  hours.  Jack  Somers 
pitched  4  -  (good,  well),  but  the 
coach  made  him  work  5  (careful, 
carefully).  Batting  practice  also  went 
.  6  (good,  well).  All  in  all,  we  made 
a  7  (good,  well)  start. 

The  school  play  is  coming  along  8 
( good,  well).  We  had  some  trouble  at 


first  in  the  spy  scene.  But  Joe  Morri¬ 
son  decided  9  (quick,  quickly)  that 
a  blackout  of  the  stage  would  add  to 
the  excitement.  Joe  can  always  plan 
10  (good,  well)  for  lighting  effects. 
Now  that  we  have  a  new  curtain  which 
works  11  (good,  well),  he  doesn’t 
use  blackouts  for  changing  scenes. 
He  is  12  (gradual,  gradually)  trying 
a  lot  of  new  colored  lights.  He  is  mak¬ 
ing  some  of  the  scenes  more  cheerful 
by  an  effect  of  sunlight.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  play  will  be  very  profes¬ 
sional.  Some  of  the  actresses  will 
- 13  (sure,  surely)  seem  beautiful  under 
his  lights. 

All  the  boys  in  the  4H  Club  keep  ask¬ 
ing  about  you.  We  I4  (sure,  surely) 
missed  the  usual  winter  pancake  party 
at  your  house.  Alice  and  May  Gould 
had  it  this  year,  but  we  15  (certain, 
certainly)  missed  your  whole  family. 
Let  us  hear  what  you’re  doing  and 
whether  you  like  your  new  home. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ted 


Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  To  Test  What  Impressions  You  Gain 


To  read  to  yourself 

As  you  read,  you  should  be  gaining 
impressions  which  the  author  is  trying 
to  give  you.  Often  he  does  not  tell 
you  directly;  he  lets  you  find  out  for 
yourself. 

Read  the  passages  which  follow  and 
be  ready  to  tell  what  the  author  makes 
you  feel  or  expect : 

I 

Black  clouds  rolled  nearer,  growling 
threateningly  as  they  came.  The  sun¬ 
light  fled  before  them.  The  tiny 
sounds  of  nature  hushed  in  fear.  A 
dagger  of  fire  shot  out  toward  the  little 
cabin  and  fell  short.  Another  light¬ 
ning  blade  struck  downward.  This  one 
did  not  miss. 

As  you  read  did  you  feel  that  the 
storm  was  friendly  or  unfriendly? 
What  did  it  seem  like?  Did  your 
reading  give  you  a  pleasant  or  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling? 

What  do  you  think  was  going  on  in 
the  cabin?  Would  you  expect  the 
next  paragraph  to  tell  about  a  merry 
party  in  the  cabin?  What  do  you 
think  the  next  paragraph  might  tell? 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

II 

Yellow  and  red,  the  leaves  raced 
across  the  lawn  and  joined  their 
dancing  companions  in  front  of  the 
white-pillared  porch.  The  sunbeams 
glinted  laughingly  on  the  polished 
windows.  Yellow  chrysanthemums 
in  beds  along  the  wide  walk  nodded 


as  if  approving  what  was  happening 
within. 

At  what  season  of  the  year  did  this 
happen?  If  you  could  see  into  the 
house,  would  you  expect  to  find  a 
funeral,  a  Christmas  celebration,  or  a 
party?  What  does  the  paragraph 
say  that  gives  you  this  opinion? 

Ill 

What  few  tatters  of  clothing  the  boy 
wore  did  little  to  keep  out  the  bitter 
gale.  He  hunched  against  it,  holding 
his  coat  together  with  blue  and  numb 
fingers.  His  cheeks  were  pitifully 
hollow.  Dumb  misery,  the  biting 
cold,  and  a  sense  of  awful  aloneness 
had  started  tears  from  his  sunken  eyes. 
He  shrank  like  a  frightened  and  often- 
kicked  dog  when  I  spoke  to  him. 
“They’re  both  gone  now.  There’s 
just  me  left,’’  he  almost  whispered. 

At  what  season  of  the  year  did  this 
happen?  Was  the  boy  poor?  Was  he 
happy?  Was  he  probably  hungry? 
Who  do  you  think  were  gone?  Does 
the  author  want  you  to  dislike  the 
boy  or  to  be  sorry  for  him?  Can  you 
find  the  word  which  tells  you  how  the 
author  felt  about  the  boy?  Do  you 
think  that  the  boy  had  been  well 
treated?  What  words  give  you  reason 
for  your  opinion? 

To  talk  over  with  your  classmates 

Help  to  answer  the  questions  about 
each  paragraph. 

With  the  help  of  your  classmates 


point  out  how  a  writer  gives  you  in¬ 
formation  without  tellingyou  directly. 
Point  out  as  many  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  which  you  got  with¬ 
out  being  directly  told  by  the  author. 

To  read  to  yourself 

Test  your  ability  again  by  reading 
the  passages  that  follow: 

I 

Bowery  Bill  was  a  character.  He 
might  have  tumbled  from  the  comic 
section  of  a  paper  or  even  from  the 
moon  for  that  matter.  If  so,  he  must 
have  dropped  through  a  few  thunder¬ 
storms  and  a  tornado  or  two  that  tat¬ 
tered  not  only  his  clothes  but  his 
beard  and  hat  also.  Bill’s  face  was  as 
red  as  an  autumn  leaf  with  extra-red 
veining  on  his  cheeks.  His  nose  was 
bright  and  shining.  Indeed,  more 
than  one  motorist  had  pulled  up  in 
alarm  when  Bill  had  stood  on  a  corner 
and  lifted  his  head  to  survey  traffic. 
But  despite  all  appearances  Bill  had  a 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  funny,  even 
to  himself.  “Got  this  hat  low 
enough,”  he  would  grin,  fingering 
the  wreck  of  straw  which  he  had  taken 
off  his  head.  “Low  enough.  Bottom 
of  an  ashcan.” 

II 

Bowery  Bill  was  a  walking  ragbag. 
Clothes,  beard,  hat,  and  all,  he  was 
just  wreckage.  Red,  veined  face  and 
redder  nose  indicated  all  too  clearly 
that  he  was  responsible  for  his  own 
wretched  poverty.  His  one  pitiable 
effort  at  self-respect  was  his  attempt 
at  humor.  Even  this  was  worn  and 


ragged,  a  mumbled  word  or  two  now 
and  then,  just  enough  to  save  the 
fragment  of  self-respect  to  which  he 
still  clung. 

Ill 

A  great  city  presents  now  and  then  a 
picture  of  human  life  at  its  lowest. 
Take  Bowery  Bill,  for  example.  Dirty, 
ragged,  slouchy,  he  was  a  horrible 
picture  of  what  might  have  been  a 
man.  Even  the  wretched  attempt  at 
humor  which  he  now  and  then  made 
could  scarcely  do  more  than  arouse 
contempt.  It  betrayed  the  fact  that 
Bill  had  once  been  a  man  and  had  had 
a  brain  and  was  now  just  a  bum.  - 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  the  numbers  of  the  following 
questions.  After  each  number  write 
the  figure  i,  i,  or  3  to  indicate  the 
paragraph  which  answers  the  question. 
1.  Which  writer  makes  you  feel  most 
kindly  toward  Bill? 
x.  Which  writer  gives  you  the  feeling 
that  Bill  is  to  be  despised? 

3.  Which  writer  makes  you  take  Bill 
least  seriously? 

4.  Which  writer  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
looking  down  on  Bill  pityingly? 

5.  Which  writer  makes  you  believe 
that  he  is  exaggerating  as  he  tells 
about  Bill? 

To  check  your  impressions 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  give 
your  answers  to  the  questions  and  tell 
why  you  believe  as  you  do.  Point 
to  words  or  expressions  which  have 
given  you  your  opinions. 
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z.  Getting  Impressions  of  Persons 


To  read  to  yourself 

Being  able  to  get  impressions  of 
persons  is  part  of  the  fun  of  reading. 
Persons  show  what  they  are  by  what 
they  say  and  what  they  do.  Some¬ 
times  we  can  learn  something  about 
them  by  what  they  cause  others  to  do. 

Read  these  passages  and  be  ready  to 
answer  questions  about  them.  As  you 
read,  try  to  make  up  your  mind  about 
what  kind  of  people  they  are. 

I 

Phyllis  paused  for  another  glance  at 
her  mirror.  She  patted  a  curl  that 
was  ever  so  slightly  out  of  place. 
Turning,  she  rose  on  tiptoe  and 
squeezed  closer  to  the  mirror  trying  to 
see  the  effect  of  her  new  shoes.  A 
loose  thread  on  her  waist  was  picked 
off.  She  glanced  at  herself  again  and 
smiled  in  satisfaction. 

Where  were  her  gloves?  In  that  pile 
on  the  bureau?  She  dashed  the  pile 
hither  and  thither  —  handkerchiefs, 
ribbons,  a  few  bits  of  lace.  No,  they 
were  not  there.  Were  they  in  the 
bureau  drawer?  She  dived  into  it 
hastily,  scrambling  over  and  over  all 
the  odds  and  ends  of  girlish  attire. 
But  no  gloves  appeared.  She  glanced 
around  the  room  at  her  tumbled  bed, 
at  the  stand  littered  with  magazines, 
at  her  desk  with  its  mound  of  papers, 
letters,  and  pictures.  A  bit  of  white 
caught  her  eye.  She  plunged  over  and 
pawed  hastily.  Her  gloves,  at  last! 

One  more  trip  to  the  mirror  was 
necessary  now  and  just  one  more  dab 
of  powder  on  her  nose.  Yes,  the  effect 
was  perfect.  She  smiled  again  in  satis¬ 


faction,  with  a  glance  of  triumph  at 
the  rows  of  masculine  photographs 
around  her  dressing  table. 

With  which  of  these  words  would 
you  describe  Phyllis:  neat,  painstak¬ 
ing,  quiet,  careless,  selfish,  methodi¬ 
cal,  vain,  happy-go-lucky,  thoughtful, 
boy-crazy,  dainty,  unselfish?  Give  a 
reason  why  you  choose  one  or  more  of 
these  words  to  describe  her. 

II 

The  sound  of  a  cheery  and  lively 
tune  whistled  somewhat  off  key  grew 
louder.  Wag  uncurled  on  the  couch 
and  lifted  his  head.  A  light,  quick, 
firm  step  came  up  the  walk.  Wag 
sprang  down  and  across  the  room  with 
a  joyous  bark  and  pawed  the  door 
impatiently. 

i.  Was  the  person  approaching  the 
house  probably  young  or  old? 
z.  What  kind  of  disposition  do  you 
think  he  had:  grouchy,  cheerful, 
kindly,  harsh,  cold? 

3.  What  did  you  learn  about  the 
person’s  musical  ability? 

4.  What  did  Wag’s  actions  tell  you 
about  this  person? 

5.  Was  Wag  probably  a  very  old  dog? 

III 

At  the  sound  of  a  heavy  and  uneven 
step  outside,  Beauty  shrank  to  the  side 
of  her  stall.  She  flattened  her  ears 
and  bared  her  teeth. 

1.  What  do  Beauty’s  actions  tell  you 
about  the  person  who  was  coming? 
z.  What  impression  do  you  get  of  this 


person  in  addition  to  that  given  you 
by  Beauty’s  actions? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Take  your  part,  when  you  are  asked 
to  do  so,  in  answering  the  questions 
which  have  been  asked. 

Did  you  or  your  classmates  get  any 
impressions  which  were  not  brought 
out  by  the  questions? 

To  write  by  yourself 

You  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  accurate  your  impressions 
were.  Read  the  passages  which  fol¬ 
low.  See  whether  you  can  show  im¬ 
provement  in  your  ability  to  form 
impressions. 

Read  the  following  passages  and 
write  brief  answers  to  the  questions 
asked  about  them.  You  may  use  a 
single  word  to  answer  some  questions. 
If  you  need  to  write  a  sentence,  punctu¬ 
ate  it  correctly. 

I 

Mr.  Thompson  owned  a  Boston 
bull  puppy.  After  he  had  gathered  up 
the  fragments  of  two  slippers,  covered 
a  hole  gnawed  in  the  rug,  replaced 
four  torn  draperies,  and  put  back  on 
the  rack  one  tie  —  all  that  was  left  of 
a  dozen,  he  approached  the  man  who 
had  sold  the  pup  to  him. 

“How  long  do  these  pups  act  like 
this?”  Mr.  Thompson  asked. 

“Oh,  they  usually  live  about  eight 
years,”  answered  the  breeder  with  a 
smile. 


i.  Does  the  writer  tell  anything  di¬ 
rectly  about  the  pup? 
z.  How  does  he  tell  you  what  the 
pup  did? 

3 .  Did  the  breeder  answer  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  question  directly? 

4.  What  could  the  breeder  have  said 
as  a  more  exact  answer? 

5 .  Which  one  or  more  of  the  following 
words  do  you  think  would  describe 
the  breeder:  grouchy,  unpleasant, 
humorous,  talkative,  outspoken,  quiet, 
joyous? 

II 

“I  just  had  to  pat  that  dog,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sister.  “He  was  the  cutest, 
sweetest,  little  thing  I  ever  saw.  I 
fed  him  all  the  chocolates  I  had  left 
in  my  box.  And  then  when  I  tried  to 
hug  him  he  growled  at  me.” 

“Some  four-footed  animals  are  in¬ 
telligent,”  commented  Brother. 

1.  Did  Brother  admire  Sister? 
z.  Did  his  reply  mean  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  her  silly,  attractive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  kind,  vain,  or  wise? 

3.  What  do  you  think  that  he  would 
have  said  if  he  had  eApressed  his 
opinion  directly? 

To  compare  your  impressions 

As  some  member  of  the  class  reads 
his  answers,  see  if  you  agree.  If  you 
do  not  agree,  be  ready  to  say  why  you 
think  that  he  did  not  get  a  correct 
impression. 
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3.  Learning  to  Guess  What  Is  Coming 


To  read  to  yourself 

Writers  often  coax  you  to  read 
further  by  giving  you  a  hint  of  some¬ 
thing  that  is  to  come.  Can  you  catch 
the  hint  and  do  some  guessing? 

Read  the  passages  that  follow.  As 
you  read,  try  to  think  what  would 
happen  next. 

I 

Mr.  Potter  walked  out  on  the  wharf 
and  sat  down  on  some  loosely  coiled 
rope,  watching  the  young  boy  in  the 
water  and  wishing  that  he  too  could 
swim.  He  thought  of  going  back  to 
the  boathouse  to  get  the  oars  for  the 
boat  beside  him  but  decided  that 
rowing  would  be  too  hot  work.  He 
wanted  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the 
quiet  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  a 
fishing  party  across  the  lake. 

Just  then  a  frightened  cry  came  from 
the  boy  some  twenty  feet  or  so  away 
from  the  wharf.  “Help!  I’ve  got  a 
cramp.  Save  me!” 

What  do  you  believe  that  Mr. 
Potter  did? 
i.  He  called  for  help, 
z.  He  rowed  out  and  pulled  the  boy 
into  the  boat. 

3.  He  threw  a  rope  for  the  boy  to 
catch. 

4.  He  took  off  his  clothes  and  swam 
out. 

II 

Tiny  was  just  finishing  pasting  the 
covering  on  the  wing  of  a  model  air¬ 
plane.  It  was  a  difficult  task  and  one 
that  could  not  be  interrupted  without 
ruining  the  whole  piece  of  work. 


Tiny  was  a  good  mechanic.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  neat  models  around  his 
room.  His  one  weakness,  however, 
was  selfishness.  What  interested  him 
was  quite  enough  for  Tiny. 

Just  at  this  critical  moment  in  his 
operations  there  came  a  call  from  his 
mother.  “Tiny,  the  neighbor’s  dog 
is  digging  up  my  flowers  again.  Chase 
him  out.” 

Does  Tiny 

1.  Chase  the  dog  out  at  once? 
z.  Pretend  that  he  does  not  hear? 

3.  Say,  “I’ll  drive  him  out  in  just  a 
minute,  Mother?” 

4.  Shout,  “Go  home”  to  the  dog? 

Ill 

An  excitable  man  who  stuttered 
badly  had  just  discovered  a  fire.  He 
rushed  into  a  neighboring  store  where 
a  self-satisfied  young  clerk  was  irri- 
tatedly  packing  away  some  new  stock. 

The  stutterer  gasped,  “Th-th-th- 
there’s  a  f-f-f.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  smart  clerk, 

1 .  “  Go  easy  and  tell  me  your  trouble.  ’  ’ 
z.  “If  you  can’t  say  it,  show  me.” 

3.  “Where  is  the  fire?” 

4.  “Stop  fizzing.  This  isn’t  a  soda 
counter.” 

To  compare  your  conclusions 

As  you  are  all  asked  to  do  so,  tell 
what  choices  you  have  made  and  why 
you  think  that  they  are  correct.  If 
you  do  not  agree  with  the  choices  of 
other  members  of  the  class,  give  your 
reasons . 
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4-  Finding  Words  to  Fit  Impressions 


To  discuss  in  class  and  help  to  choose 

1.  If  you  read  the  statement,  “He  is 
a  man  of  integrity ,”  would  you  expect 
the  person  to  be  low  and  mean,  tall 
and  lean,  honest  and  upright,  or  clever 
and  inventive? 

2.  If  a  person  is  said  to  be  ingenuous , 
would  you  expect  him  to  be  inventive, 
frank  and  open,  crafty  and  mean,  or 
tall? 

3.  A  person  is  sometimes  described  as 
mercurial.  Is  he  a  person  who  runs 
swiftly,  a  person  whose  moods  are 
quick  and  changeable,  a  person  who 
appears  bright  and  shining,  or  a  person 
who  is  very  small? 

4.  If  a  friend  of  yours  were  said  to  be 
steadfast,  would  he  be  heavy  in  body, 
heavy  in  actions,  firmly  devoted,  or 
changeable? 

5.  Suppose  that  you  heard  a  girl 
described  as  fickle.  Would  you  expect 
her  to  be  an  unchanging  friend,  a 
changeable  person  who  is  devoted 
now  to  one  person  and  now  to  an¬ 
other,  a  boy-crazy  girl,  or  a  girl  with 
pleasant  manners? 

6.  Suppose  that  you  hear  someone 
say,  “He  is  a  young  man  who  likes  to 


fabricate."  Would  he  be  a  boy  who 
likes  to  build  things,  one  who  likes 
to  wear  good  clothes,  one  who  likes 
to  tell  false  stories,  or  one  who  likes 
to  study  aviation? 

7.  In  the  sentence,  “He  is  a  hum¬ 
drum  person,”  does  humdrum  mean 
fond  of  music,  noisy,  dull  and  uninter¬ 
esting,  or  lively  and  full  of  fun? 

8.  If  someone  should  say  to  you, 
“Mrs.  Harrison  is  a  very  humane 
person,”  would  you  think  that  she  is 
a  very  ordinary  human  being,  a  person 
who  makes  mistakes,  a  person  unusu¬ 
ally  kind  to  animals,  or  a  person  who 
is  likable  because  she  does  not  put  on 
airs? 

9.  Suppose  that  you  heard  about  an 
illustrious  man.  Would  you  consider 
him  a  man  of  brilliant  appearance,  a 
famous  and  honored  man,  a  man  well 
known  but  not  honored,  or  a  person 
whose  picture  is  often  seen? 

10.  If  you  heard  a  young  person  de¬ 
scribed  as  not  being  liked  because  he 
was  very  forward,  would  you  think  of 
him  as  brilliant,  scholarly,  bold  and 
courageous,  or  intrusive? 


Unit  Eight 
Discussions 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 

Learning  to  Discuss  Problems 

i.  Carrying  on  a  Discussion 


To  read  and  think  over 

As  Louis,  Joe,  Alex,  Helen,  and 
Gordon  were  walking  to  school  to¬ 
gether,  a  frolicsome  puppy  dashed 
up  to  them. 

“He’s  a  nice  pup,”  Alex  said,  “but 
we  mustn’t  pet  him.” 

“If  we  do,”  Louis  agreed,  “he’ll 
follow  us,  and  we  won’t  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  him.” 

“He’s  too  little  to  know  where 
he  lives,”  Gordon  objected.  “We’ll 
have  to  do  something  about  him  any¬ 
way.  He’s  lost;  he  hasn’t  a  collar. 
Alex,  you  and  Louis  know  dogs. 
What’s  the  best  thing  to  do?” 

“We  shall  be  late  if  we  stop  to 
ring  doorbells  and  find  out  whether 


he  lives  around  here,”  Louis  worried. 

“  Gordon’s  right,”  Joe  added.  “He 
won’t  go  home  if  we  tell  him  to.” 

“There  goes  Sally  with  her  father 
in  their  car!”  exclaimed  Helen. 

“If  he  follows  us  to  school  maybe 
someone  at  school  will  know  whom 
he  belongs  to,”  Gordon  suggested. 

“We  can’t  count  on  it,”  Alex  ob¬ 
jected. 

“We’re  almost  at  school  now,” 
Louis  pointed  out,  “and  the  pup  is 
still  with  us!” 

“Let’s  just  dash  into  school  and  let 
someone  else  worry,”  Helen  said 
finally. 

“We  can’t  do  that,”  Alex  said 
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seriously.  “He’s  our  responsibility. 
We’ve  got  to  decide  what  to  do.’’ 

“We  ought  to  report  him  to  the 
police,”  Gordon  advised. 

“We’ll  have  to  keep  him  some¬ 
where  till  an  officer  can  come,”  Louis 
said. 

“We  can’t  tie  him  up  because  we 
haven’t  any  rope,”  Helen  pointed  out. 

“We’ll  be  late  if  we  don’t  decide 
soon,”  warned  Joe. 

“If  I  pick  him  up  and  take  him  in 
my  arms,  Mr.  Hill  will  let  me  use  the 
telephone  in  his  office,”  Louis  sug¬ 
gested. 

“I’ll  come  with  you,”  Alex  offered. 
“Gordon  and  Joe  can  report  we’re  in 
Mr.  Hill’s  office.  He’ll  telephone  our 
room  teachers  where  we  are.” 

“Alex,”  Gordon  added,  “try  the 
Animal  Shelter  as  well  as  the  police. 
Lots  of  people  call  there  as  soon  as 
they  lose  a  dog.” 

“  Good  idea,”  Alex  admitted.  “They 
will  come  for  the  pup  and  keep  him. 
The  police  will  tell  anyone  who  calls 
them  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Shelter.” 

What  was  the  problem  this  group 
faced? 

What  were  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  overcome? 

What  did  the  members  of  the  group 
do  to  co-operate  in  meeting  the  dif¬ 
ficulties? 

What  knowledge  that  the  group 
had  gained  in  previous  experiences  did 
they  use  in  this  discussion? 

In  this  discussion  the  members  of 
the  group  followed  certain  rules  for 


carrying  on  discussions.  Can  you 
find  out  what  these  rules  are?  The 
following  questions  will  help  you  to 
discover  them: 

i.  Did  everyone  take  an  active  part 
in  giving  ideas  and  supplying  informa¬ 
tion? 

z.  Did  everyone  keep  to  the  topic? 
Explain  why  you  think  Joe’s  warning 
was  or  was  not  related  to  the  problem 
which  was  being  discussed. 

3.  Did  anyone  talk  too  long? 

4.  Did  everyone  co-operate  in  trying 
to  solve  the  problem? 

5.  How  do  you  know  that  Alex  lis¬ 
tened  carefully  to  what  the  others 
said?  Who  else  listened  carefully? 

6.  Did  anyone  ask  a  question  in  order 
to  get  the  opinion  of  those  in  the 
group  who  would  have  the  best  advice 
on  the  subject? 

7.  Did  Louis  and  his  group  reach  a 
decision?  What  was  it? 

Talking  and  writing  together 

1.  Help  your  class  to  answer  the 

questions  above. 

z.  What  seven  rules  for  carrying  on 
discussions  do  the  answers  to  these 
questions  help  to  state? 

When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  seven  rules  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  discussion,  your  teacher  may 
ask  you  or  one  of  your  classmates  to 
write  on  the  blackboard  the  rules  that 
have  just  been  stated.  Be  ready  to 
offer  suggestions  that  will  make  the 
rules  clear  and  complete.  When  the 
class  agrees  that  the  rules  as  written 
on  the  board  are  correct,  copy  them 
and  file  them  in  your  notebook.  If 


you  have  difficulty  in  deciding  just  the  class  list  by  those  given  on  page 

how  to  phrase  the  rules,  you  may  check  317  of  this  book. 


i.  Keeping  to  the  Topic  of  a  Discussion 


To  read  and  think  over 

You  have  probably  tried  to  discuss 
with  your  father  or  older  brother  such 
a  subject  as  the  improvement  made  by 
new  football  rules.  If  your  little 
sister  says,  “I  think  boys  look  terrible 
in  football  helmets,”  you  are  an¬ 
noyed.  She  is  not  keeping  to  the 
topic  you  are  discussing.  Such  re¬ 
marks  are  a  waste  of  time.  Often 
they  indicate  that  the  person  who 
makes  them  has  not  been  listening 
carefully  enough  to  realize  clearly 
what  the  topic  of  the  discussion  is. 

What  is  said  in  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  that  the  Bird  Club  is 
trying  to  answer? 

HOW  CAN  WE  FEED  BIRDS? 

Gordon:  If  we  want  to  feed  birds, 
we’ll  have  to  get  a  supply  of  bird  food. 
sam:  The  Audubon  Society  says  that 
there  should  be  two  kinds  of  food, 
one  kind  for  soft-billed  birds  like 
robins  and  another  kind  for  birds  with 
hard  bills. 

louise:  Do  you  think  we  shall  have 
to  buy  these  two  kinds  of  food? 
Gordon:  I  don’t  believe  so.  We  can 
get  cracked  corn  and  wheat,  sunflower 
seeds,  and  flaxseed  for  the  hard-billed 
birds.  Bread,  raisins,  oatmeal,  and 
cereals  will  be  good  for  the  soft-billed 
ones. 

amanda:  Crows  are  an  awful  nui¬ 
sance. 


joe:  We  ought  to  have  suet  for  all  of 
them. 

sam:  One  leaflet  I  read  said  to  be  sure 
to  include  some  grit  like  ground  clam 
shells  or  coarse  sand  in  the  food. 
phil:  I’d  rather  try  training  hawks. 
sarah:  We’ll  have  to  plan  where  to 
put  the  food. 

joe:  A  very  shallow  wooden  box  with 
the  top  knocked  off  makes  a  good 
feeding  tray. 

sarah:  My  father  will  be  glad  to  give 
us  boxes  from  his  store  to  help  make 
feeding  trays. 

sam:  I’ll  get  Alex  to  help  me  and  we’ll 
come  over  to  your  father’s  store  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon  for  the  first  load  of 
boxes. 

louise:  Sarah,  you  and  I  can  talk  to 
some  of  the  girls.  They’ll  be  glad  to 
help  us  make  up  some  bags  of  feed. 
Gordon:  Then  we’re  all  set.  We  fel¬ 
lows  will  make  the  trays  and  the  girls 
will  get  the  food  together. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  In  the  discussion  you  have  just  read 
what  was  said  that  did  not  help  to 
answer  the  question,  How  can  we  feed 
birds? 

z.  In  any  discussion  why  should  you 
keep  to  the  topic  that  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed? 

3.  What  did  the  group  decide? 

To  write  by  yourself 

For  each  speaker  who  did  not  keep 


to  the  topic  of  the  discussion,  write 
one  or  more  sentences  that  the  speaker 
could  have  used  to  help  the  discussion 
along.  If  you  have  trouble  in  think¬ 
ing  of  an  idea,  remember  that  no  one 
has  explained  that  grit  is  most  im¬ 
portant  when  snow  covers  the  ground 
and  the  birds  cannot  get  at  sand  and 
small  stones.  No  one  has  mentioned 
the  need  of  supplying  water.  A  re¬ 
mark  about  saving  crumbs  or  broken 
crackers  would  also  fit  in. 

Perhaps  you  will  prefer  to  have  the 
speakers  who  did  not  keep  to  the  topic 
introduce  the  remarks  you  have  writ¬ 
ten  at  a  different  point  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  In  that  case,  copy  the  speech 
in  the  discussion  that  you  think  should 


just  precede  the  remarks  you  have 
written. 

To  discuss  in  class 

While  others  read  the  sentences  they 
have  written,  listen  to  see  whether 
the  ideas  keep  to  the  topic  and  are 
introduced  at  the  best  point  to  keep 
the  discussion  moving. 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
sentences.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
thinks  you  know  how  to  keep  to  the 
topic  and  whether  you  found  the  best 
place  to  introduce  your  ideas. 

Improve  your  paper  in  any  way  you 
can  before  you  hand  it  in. 

For  more  practice,  see  Exercise  I  A, 
page  Z69. 


3.  Listening  So  That  You  Can  Make  Your  Part  in  a  Discussion 

Interesting 


To  read  and  think  over 

When  several  people  discuss  a  topic, 
each  person  should  take  part.  The 
skillful  talker  expresses  his  ideas  so 
that  they  fit  into  what  has  been  said 
and  so  that  they  will  lead  others  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Which  of  the  following  discussions 
do  you  think  is  the  better?  Why? 

how  can  we  prevent  confusion 

IN  THE  LUNCHROOM? 

betty:  The  trouble  begins  with  get¬ 
ting  trays.  The  lines  break  up  and 
everyone  grabs  for  a  tray. 
sam:  If  the  trays  were  stacked  into 
twice  as  many  piles  as  the  three  or 
four  we  have  now,  everybody  could 
get  a  tray  quicker.  There’d  be  less 


temptation  to  break  lines.  What  do 
the  rest  of  you  think? 
jim:  Sam’s  idea  is  good.  I  wonder  if 
the  table  with  the  trays  is  long  enough 
to  hold  many  more  stacks. 
betty:  The  three  piles  of  trays  don’t 
begin  to  fill  it  now.  We  certainly 
could  have  several  more  piles.  Maybe 
there  isn’t  room  for  all  we’d  like,  but 
even  a  few  more  piles  would  help. 
jim:  Let’s  ask  Miss  Chamberlain  at 
the  lunch  counter  if  she’d  mind  trying 
it. 

In  this  discussion  did  everyone  keep 
to  the  topic?  Did  anyone  make  an 
effort  to  draw  the  rest  of  the  group 
into  the  discussion?  Did  each  speaker 
express  his  idea  so  that  it  fitted  into 


what  had  been  said  before?  What  de¬ 
cision  was  reached? 

Read  the  following  discussion: 

DO  INSECTS  HELP  MAN? 

lester:  One  of  the  most  useful  insects 
is  the  bee.  It  makes  honey  from  the 
nectar  of  flowers  and  stores  it  up. 
Many  people  eat  honey  on  bread  or 
toast. 

sam:  Dragon  flies  are  helpful,  too. 

They  eat  mosquitoes. 

marie:  Bees  help  fruit  crops.  In 


flying  from  one  flower  to  another  they 
carry  pollen  on  their  bodies.  When 
they  visit  another  flower,  some  of  this 
pollen  rubs  off  and  fertilizes  the  new 
flower.  When  the  fertilized  flower 
fades,  fruit  begins  to  form. 
mack:  Lady  bugs  eat  aphis  which  are 
a  pest  on  flowers  and  some  vegetables. 
helen:  Farmers  depend  on  bees  visit¬ 
ing  cherry  trees  when  they  are  in 
bloom.  If  there  is  a  steady  rain  for 
several  days  when  cherry  trees  are  in 
bloom,  the  bees  can’t  work  and  the 
crop  is  poor. 


What  points  would  this  picture  help  you  to  add  to  the  discussion  on  page  252? 


In  discussing  insects  did  everyone 
keep  to  the  point? 

Notice  that  Lester  began  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  talking  about  bees.  Who 
else  had  ideas  about  bees?  When 
should  they  have  brought  their  ideas 
into  the  discussion?  How  could 
either  of  them  have  interrupted  Sam 
without  being  rude? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  about  these  two  discussions. 


What  decision  did  the  second  group 
reach?  How  do  you  know? 

To  write  in  class 

Copy  the  second  discussion,  im¬ 
proving  the  order  of  the  speakers. 

Listen  while  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate  reads  the  right  order.  If  you 
think  a  different  order  is  just  as  good, 
explain  why.  Find  out  whether  the 
class  agrees  with  you. 

For  more  practice,  see  Exercise  I B, 
page  2.69. 


4.  Making  Summaries 


To  read  to  yourself 

Jack  and  a  few  of  his  Scout  troop 
were  waiting  for  the  others  to  appear. 
As  they  waited,  they  were  discussing 
the  value  of  the  course  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  for  boys. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  be  pretty 
popular  with  the  Scouts,”  Louis  said. 
“Our  troop  never  has  anything  but 
hamburgers  or  wienies  when  we  camp. 
A  course  that  shows  you  how  to  cook 
for  a  camping  party  will  get  a  big 
hand  from  me.” 

“They  have  a  lot  of  ideas  on  how 
to  make  dishwashing  practically  pain¬ 
less,”  Jack  added.  “  If  you  wash  the 
dishes  well,  stand  them  in  a  drainer, 
and  scald  them  with  boiling  water, 
you  don’t  have  to  wipe  them.  I’d 
certainly  like  to  see  my  sister’s  face 
when  I  got  the  dishes  done  in  half 
the  time  it  takes  her!” 

“I’ve  already  made  a  bargain  with 
my  mother,”  Sam  laughed.  “She 
thinks  a  man  ought  to  know  as  much 


about  running  a  house  as  a  woman. 
So  I  asked  her  if  she  would  let  me  buy 
the  groceries  for  a  week  if  I  took  the 
course.  If  I’m  able  to  save  anything 
out  of  her  budget,  I  can  keep  it.  I’m 
counting  on  saving  enough  to  get  some 
new  tennis  balls.” 

“The  new  course  seems  to  appeal  to 
you  fellows,”  the  Scoutmaster  laughed. 
“Apparently  you  approve  of  it  be¬ 
cause  it  will  teach  you  to  cook,  to 
save  time  in  washing  dishes,  and  save 
money.  If  it’ll  do  all  that,  you’re 
lucky  to  have  a  chance  to  take  it.” 

1.  Did  every  speaker  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion? 

2..  What  did  the  Scoutmaster’s  re¬ 
marks  do  for  the  discussion? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

What  advantage  is  there  in  having 
a  group  of  remarks  like  those  of  the 
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Scoutmaster  at  the  end  of  a  discussion? 
Such  remarks  are  called  a  summary. 
A  summary  tells  briefly  what  the 
problem  or  topic  is.  It  gives  the  most 
important  suggestions,  proposals,  and 
plans  that  were  offered  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  or  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  tells  what  decision  was 
reached  or  the  answer  found  to  the 
question. 

Mary  is  secretary  of  the  Bird  Club. 
She  mites  the  minutes  of  the  club; 
that  is,  she  prepares  a  brief  summary 
of  what  is  discussed  at  each  meeting; 
she  reads  this  summary  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  meeting.  This  is  her 
summary  of  the  discussion  on  page  2.5 1 : 

The  Bird  Club  met  Friday  after¬ 
noon  to  discuss  the  question.  How 
Can  We  Feed  the  Birds?  Sam  ex¬ 
plained  that  two  kinds  of  food  would 
be  needed,  one  for  hard-billed  birds 
and  one  for  soft-billed  birds.  Both 
kinds  of  food  should  include  grit. 
Gordon  thought  that  we  need  not 
buy  prepared  bird  food.  He  said  we 
could  use  bread,  raisins,  oatmeal, 
cracked  corn,  and  similar  foods.  Joe 
said  we  must  add  suet.  Sarah  ex¬ 
plained  we  must  have  trays  to  put 
the  food  on.  Joe  suggested  that  shal¬ 
low  wooden  boxes  make  good  trays, 
and  Sarah  said  her  father  would  let 
us  have  some  boxes.  The  girls  of 
the  club  agreed  to  provide  the  food 


and  the  boys  agreed  to  make  the  trays. 
To  discuss  in  class 

1.  What  three  things  should  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  discussion  do? 

2..  Which  one  of  these  things  does  the 
first  sentence  of  Mary’s  summary  do? 

3.  What  does  the  last  sentence  do? 

4.  Of  what  value  to  your  class  would 
be  summaries  of  the  discussions  you 
carry  on? 

5.  For  what  reason  might  a  summary 
of  a  discussion  need  to  be  written? 

To  do  by  yourself 

Read  again  the  discussion  on  page 
249;  then  decide  how  to  make  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  it  which  you  could  give  to 
Louis’s  homeroom  teacher  to  explain 
why  he  was  late  to  class. 

Write  the  summary  you  have  just 
planned.  If  you  are  called  upon,  read 
your  summary  aloud.  Find  out  whether 
the  class  thinks  you  have  followed  the 
rules  for  making  a  good  summary. 
If  any  mistakes  are  pointed  out,  cor¬ 
rect  them. 

Listen  while  others  read  their  sum¬ 
maries  to  be  sure  they  followed  the 
rules.  If  you  think  changes  should 
be  made  to  improve  any  of  the  sum¬ 
maries,  make  your  suggestions  helpful 
and  courteous. 

For  more  practice,  see  Exercise  I  C, 
page  170. 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 
To  read  and  decide  by  yourself 

Think  of  a  problem  or  a  question  your  class.  If  you  have  difficulty  in 

that  you  would  enjoy  discussing  with  deciding  on  a  topic,  use  the  questions 
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below  or  the  picture  above  to  help  you. 
i.  Is  it  right  for  a  baseball  player  who 
knows  he  was  tagged  to  accept  the 
umpire’s  decision  that  he  was  safe? 
i.  What  can  boys  and  girls  do  to 
prevent  traffic  accidents? 

3 .  Should  the  school  have  a  vegetable 
garden? 

4.  What  should  the  proceeds  of  the 
school  play  be  used  for? 

3.  Should  your  school  have  a  school 
paper? 

6.  In  what  ways  can  boys  and  girls 
help  to  keep  their  city  clean? 

7.  What  advantages  do  boys  and  girls 
who  live  in  small  towns  have  that 
boys  and  girls  in  cities  do  not  have? 

8.  In  what  ways  has  the  use  of  in¬ 
ventions  made  living  easier? 


To  discuss  together 

With  the  help  of  your  class,  choose 
and  discuss  a  problem  or  topic.  Keep 
to  the  topic.  Listen  carefully  to  find 
the  right  place  to  add  your  ideas  to  the 
discussion.  If  you  need  to  interrupt  a 
speaker,  be  sure  to  do  so  courteously. 

When  the  discussion  is  over,  plan  a 
summary  of  it.  If  you  are  called  on, 
give  your  summary.  Does  the  class 
think  your  summary  followed  the 
rules? 

To  decide  together 

1.  What  rules  for  discussion  do  the 
members  of  the  class  need  to  follow 
more  closely? 

x.  What  rules  for  summaries  does  the 
class  need  to  follow  more  carefully? 


M  6 


*  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE  ★  *  * 


Conjunctions  and  Compound  Sentences  in  Discussions 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


7  a  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

Here  is  Max’s  summary  of  a  class 
discussion: 

i.  On  Wednesday  we  chose  the 
projects  and  speakers  for  our  class’s 
assembly.  z.  Joe  and  Henry  will 
show  the  school  and  our  guests  their 
model  airplane.  3.  Louis’s  pup  will 
heel,  sit,  and  retrieve.  4.  An  exhi¬ 
bition  of  spring  flowers  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  will  be  explained  by  Agnes. 

5.  A  group  of  girls  will  exhibit  the 
story  books  and  the  reports  of  our  dis¬ 
cussions.  6.  These  books  were  made 
by  our  class  in  our  study  of  story¬ 
telling  and  of  discussions.  7.  Our 
teacher  approved  this  program,  and 
the  committee  on  assemblies  accepted 
it.  8.  We  shall  rehearse  the  program 
on  Monday  or  on  Tuesday. 

1.  Find  two  sentences  in  which  a 
conjunction  connects  two  direct  ob¬ 
jects. 

z.  Find  two  sentences  in  which  a 
compound  predicate  is  connected  by  a 
conjunction. 

3.  Find  two  sentences  in  which  a  con¬ 
junction  connects  two  prepositional 
phrases. 

4.  Find  a  conjunction  that  is  used  to 
connect  two  closely  related  sentences. 

5.  Why  did  Max  put  a  comma  in 
sentence  seven  before  and ? 

6.  Find  a  sentence  in  which  a  con¬ 


junction  connects  the  parts  of  a  com¬ 
pound  subject. 

7.  Find  a  sentence  in  which  a  con¬ 
junction  connects  the  parts  of  a  com¬ 
pound  indirect  object. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  been  considering. 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  number  from  1 
to  5. 

1.  Write  the  compound  subject  you 
found  and  underline  the  conjunction. 
z.  Write  the  two  compound  predicates 
you  found  and  underline  the  conjunc¬ 
tions. 

3.  Write  the  prepositional  phrases 
that  you  found  were  connected  by 
conjunctions.  Underline  the  conjunc¬ 
tions. 

4.  Write  the  direct  objects  that  you 
found  were  connected  by  conjunctions. 
Underline  the  conjunctions. 

5.  Write  the  indirect  objects  you 
found  connected  by  a  conjunction. 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  your  teacher 
or  a  classmate  reads  the  correct  forms. 
If  you  made  any  mistakes,  ask  to  have 
them  explained.  If  you  made  a  perfect 
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score,  your  teacher  may  ask  you  in-  sentences  using  conjunctions  properly 
stead  of  doing  Lesson  z  to  write  some  that  can  be  used  for  class  drill 


2..  Recognizing  Conjunctions 


To  read  and  think  over 
In  each  of  the  numbered  groups  of 
sentences  below,  notice  how  the  word 
printed  in  italics  in  the  third  sentence 
is  used  to  combine  the  ideas  expressed 
in  the  first  two  sentences : 

1.  Sam  made  some  trays  from  boxes. 
Gordon  made  some  trays  from  boxes. 
Sam  and  Gordon  made  some  trays 
from  boxes. 

z.  Joe  fastened  some  of  the  trays  to 
windowsills.  He  fastened  others  to 
branches  of  trees.  Joe  fastened  trays 
to  windowsills  and  to  branches  of 
trees. 

3.  The  birds  flew  to  the  trays.  They 
did  not  eat.  The  birds  flew  to  the 
trays  but  did  not  eat. 

In  the  third  sentence  in  group  1  the 
word  and  connects  the  two  parts  of  the 
compound  subject. 

In  the  third  sentence  in  group  z  the 
word  and  connects  two  prepositional 
phrases  which  tell  where  Joe  fastened 
the  trays. 

In  the  third  sentence  in  group  3  the 
word  but  connects  the  two  parts  of  the 
compound  predicate. 

A  word  used  to  connect  words 
or  groups  of  words  is  called  a 
conjunction. 

Some  words  often  used  as  conjunc¬ 
tions  are  and ,  but ,  because ,  before,  for, 
or,  nor,  as,  since,  while,  when,  if,  until , 
when,  after,  although. 


In  the  following  sentences  find  the 
conjunctions: 

1.  In  summer  and  autumn  we  often 
hunt  for  wild  flowers, 
z.  John  and  Ed  found  some  fringed 
gentians. 

3.  They  showed  the  place  and  the 
flowers  to  a  few  members  of  our  class. 

4.  Some  people  pick  wild  flowers 
carelessly  and  destroy  the  plants. 

5.  The  boys  showed  the  flowers 
secretly  to  their  friends  or  other 
reliable  people. 

6.  Fringed  gentians  and  arbutus  are 
very  rare. 

7.  Thoughtful  people  protect  them 
willingly  and  zealously. 

8.  Selfish  and  heedless  people  think 
only  of  their  pleasure  in  gathering 
flowers. 

9.  A  few  collectors  and  dealers  have 
seeds  or  plants  of  wild  flowers. 

10.  In  a  swampy  part  of  Sam’s  garden 
and  in  the  Drakes’  marsh  we  are  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  of  fringed  gentians. 

What  parts  of  the  sentence  does  each 
conjunction  connect? 

To  talk  over  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  how  each 
conjunction  is  used. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  nine  sentences:  (1)  Use  a 
conjunction  in  one  to  connect  the 


parts  of  a  compound  subject,  (z)  In 
another  sentence  use  a  conjunction  to 
connect  the  parts  of  a  compound  predi¬ 
cate.  (3)  Write  one  sentence  with  a 
compound  direct  object  and  (4)  one 
with  a  compound  indirect  object. 

(5)  Write  a  sentence  with  two  adjec¬ 
tives  connected  by  a  conjunction. 

(6)  Write  another  sentence  with  two 
adverbs  connected  by  a  conjunction. 

(7)  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  use 
a  conjunction  to  connect  two  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases.  (8)  Write  a  sentence 
in  which  a  conjunction  connects  two 
indirect  objects.  (9)  In  your  last  sen¬ 


tence  use  a  conjunction  to  connect  a 
compound  object  of  a  preposition. 
Tell  in  each  case  how  you  used  the  con¬ 
junction. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  sen¬ 
tences  to  be  sure  that  they  have  used 
the  conjunctions  exactly  as  they  were 
asked  to. 

When  you  read  your  sentences,  find 
out  whether  the  class  thinks  you  used 
conjunctions  as  you  were  asked  to  do. 

Correct  any  mistakes  before  you 
hand  in  your  paper. 


3 .  Learning  When  to  Connect  Sentences 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

You  can  avoid  short,  monotonous 
sentences  that  express  ideas  which  are 
closely  related  by  using  the  conjunc¬ 
tions  and ,  but,  and  or  to  connect  them. 

The  birds  soon  found  our  trays. 
Some  began  to  eat  eagerly. 

Each  of  these  sentences  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  the  birds  when  the  trays 
were  first  set  up.  The  ideas  in  these 
two  sentences  are  closely  related. 
They  belong  together  and  should  be 
connected  in  a  single  sentence. 

The  birds  soon  found  our  trays  and 
some  began  to  eat  eagerly. 

How  would  you  connect  each  group 
of  sentences  below  to  make  a  single 
sentence  of  each  group? 

1.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  baseball 
game.  Mother  wanted  me  to  go  with 
her  to  see  Aunt  Maggie, 
z.  Harry  trimmed  the  front  lawn  to¬ 


day.  He  did  not  do  the  work  very  well , 

3.  Sam  and  Alex  may  go  to  the  circus. 
They  may  decide  to  save  their  money. 

4.  The  street  car  tracks  have  been 
taken  up  on  Washington  Street.  Busses 
have  replaced  the  trolleys. 

5.  On  Tuesday  there  is  a  club  meeting. 
On  Wednesday  there  is  a  class  election. 

Sentences  that  are  not  closely  related 
should  not  be  connected  by  using  and. 
Remember  that  and  means  in  addition, 
also,  too. 

Helen  went  down  town  and  her 
mother  lost  a  key. 

The  two  ideas,  Helen’s  going  down 
town  and  her  mother’s  loss  of  the  key, 
are  not  closely  related.  They  should 
not  be  connected  by  using  and.  They 
should  each  be  a  separate  sentence. 

Helen  went  down  town.  Her  mother 
lost  a  key. 
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Which  of  the  following  sentences 
would  you  break  up  into  two  or  more 
sentences? 

i.  The  radio  program  was  funny  and 
Father  was  late  for  dinner, 
x.  The  program  comes  at  eight  o’clock 
and  sometimes  we  go  to  the  movies 
and  Saturday  nights  we  bowl. 

3 .  The  captain  of  the  basketball  team 
is  Ted  Davidson  and  his  father  was  in 
college  with  Mr.  Shea  and  Mr.  David¬ 
son  owns  a  drug  store  in  Memphis 
Street. 

4.  One  of  the  new  school  busses  broke 
down  Friday  and  will  be  out  of  service 
until  Tuesday. 

5 .  On  Wednesday  we  had  a  picnic  and 
Mary  had  a  perfect  paper  in  social 
studies. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  upon,  read  the 
sentences  as  you  think  they  should  be 
written.  Explain  why  you  think  it 
is  right  to  connect  or  separate  the 
ideas  in  the  sentences  you  read.  Listen 
while  others  read  the  sentences  and 
give  their  explanations  to  see  whether 
they  agree  with  your  decisions. 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  copy  the 
following  sentences,  connecting  them 
when  you  think  they  should  be  con¬ 
nected  and  separating  them  when  you 
think  they  should  be  separated: 

1.  Electric  lights  are  used  in  modern 
houses.  They  are  used  in  modern 


schools.  They  are  used  in  office  build- 
ings. 

x.  Highways  are  wider  today.  They 
are  straighter.  They  are  hard  sur¬ 
faced. 

3.  Travel  by  air  is  clean.  It  is  fast. 

4.  Several  members  of  our  team  are 
on  the  honor  roll  and  they  are  playing 
against  Henderson  on  Saturday  and 
against  Lakeville  next  week. 

5.  Autumn  came  early  that  year  and 
snow  fell  before  the  first  of  November. 

6.  The  rugs  on  the  first  floor  needed 
cleaning  and  several  times  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang. 

7.  We  went  to  the  movies  and  it 
rained  and  we  had  no  umbrellas  or 
rubbers. 

8.  We  ran  hard.  We  dashed  through 
the  door.  We  heard  the  last  bell  ring. 

9.  The  street  is  dark.  It  is  narrow. 
It  is  crooked. 

10.  We  stopped.  We  listened.  A 
faint  wail  came  down  the  wind. 

To  correct  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
sentences  which  you  have  written. 
Explain  why  you  think  it  is  right  to 
connect  the  sentences  you  have  con¬ 
nected  and  why  you  think  it  is  right  to 
separate  the  sentences  rou  have  sep¬ 
arated.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
agrees  with  your  decisions.  If  you  do 
not  understand  why  some  of  your  deci¬ 
sions  are  wrong,  ask  to  have  the  mis¬ 
takes  explained.  Correct  your  paper 
before  you  hand  it  in. 


4.  Finding  a  Better  Word  Than  And 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

And  means  in  addition  to,  besides,  too, 
and  also.  Do  not  use  and  when  you 
mean  because,  although,  in  spite  of,  as, 
when,  before,  until,  if,  inhere,  or  after. 

In  the  sentence  “Mrs.  Burke  iced  a 
cake  this  morning  and  she  baked  it,” 
two  closely  related  steps  are  stated. 
One  of  the  steps  had  to  occur  before 
the  other.  Mrs.  Burke  could  not  ice 
and  bake  the  same  cake  at  the  same 
time.  To  express  clearly  the  order  in 
which  these  two  steps  were  performed 
you  might  say,  “Mrs.  Burke  iced  the 
cake  after  she  had  baked  it,”  or,  “Mrs. 
Burke  baked  the  cake  before  she  iced 
it.” 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences 
choose  a  better  word  than  and  from 
the  list  that  follows  the  sentence, 
i.  I  turned  the  radio  off  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  dull,  (because,  before,  after, 
until) 

a.  Usually  I  like  to  listen  to  the  radio 
and  tonight  I  was  bored,  (because, 
when,  but,  since,  if) 

3.  The  music  was  lively  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  began,  (because,  but,  when,  if, 
besides) 

4.  The  play  itself  began  in  a  lively 
fashion  and  one  of  the  actors  lisped, 
(but,  because,  if,  after) 

5.  I  dislike  a  lisp  intensely  and  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  an  old  woman  who  I 
thought  when  I  was  a  child  was  a 
witch,  (but,  if,  until,  because) 

In  the  next  five  sentences  what  con¬ 
junctions  can  you  suggest  to  use  in¬ 


stead  of  and ?  In  deciding  what  con¬ 
junction  to  use,  remember  that  the 
preposition  like  can  never  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conjunction  as  or  as  if. 
Right:  Sam  works  like  his  father. 
Right :  Sam  works  as  his  father  does. 
Wrong:  Sam  works  like  his  father 
does. 

Do  not  use  the  expression  on  account 
of  when  you  wish  to  express  the  idea 
because. 

Right:  We  waited  because  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  met. 

Wrong:  We  waited  on  account  of  we 
expected  to  be  met. 

6.  This  poor  old  woman  lisped  and 
she  had  no  teeth. 

7.  She  was  thin  and  bent  and  I  first 
saw  her. 

8.  Over  her  shoulders  she  wore  a  big 
brown  cape  and  a  coat  with  sleeves 
would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to 
put  on. 

9.  I  still  believe  her  hat  had  a  peak 
and  my  mother  denies  it. 

10.  She  says  I  imagined  the  peak  and 
I  thought  a  witch  should  have  a 
peaked  hat. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  will  using  the  right  con¬ 
junction  help  to  make  your  meaning 
clear? 

z.  Help  your  class  to  decide  which 
conjunction  should  be  used  in  each  of 
the  sentences  you  have  been  consider¬ 
ing.  Be  sure  that  you  understand  why 


each  choice  decided  on  by  the  class  was 
correct.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  any 
choice,  ask  to  have  it  explained. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  In 
each  use  the  conjunction  that  you 
think  best  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
sentence. 

1.  Our  class  discussed  Preventing 
Traffic  Accidents  (and,  while,  be¬ 
cause,  if)  your  class  discussed  Helping 
to  Keep  Our  Town  Clean. 

2.  Sam  explained  the  rules  of  the 
road  (and,  because,  if)  Gordon  showed 
why  each  was  important. 

3.  These  rules  can  be  applied  to 
traffic  on  sidewalks  (but,  or,  if,  as)  to 
traffic  in  the  corridors  of  our  school. 

4.  Corridor  traffic  can  be  handled 
(like,  as)  street  traffic  is. 

3.  Running  down  stairways  may  cause 
accidents  (if,  and)  the  passage  is 
crowded. 

6.  Rulers  should  not  be  carried  in 
books  (on  account  of,  because)  they 
may  hurt  another  person  (and,  or, 
but)  tear  his  clothes. 

7.  A  slow  pace,  orderly  passing, 
(and,  or,  but)  keeping  to  the  right  will 
help  prevent  accidents. 

8.  It  looks  (like,  as,  as  if)  accidents 
are  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  school 
corridors. 

9.  We  are  all  going  to  try  to  keep 
order  in  the  corridors  (because,  on 
account  of)  we  want  to  prevent  ac¬ 
cidents. 

10.  Our  school  can  have  a  perfect 
safety  record  (like,  as)  Elm  Street 
School  has. 


11.  Elm  Street  School  won  a  trophy 
for  safety  last  year  (because,  on  ac¬ 
count  of)  the  school  had  no  accidents. 

12..  Primitive  men  used  sledges  for 
dragging  heavy  loads  (after,  before, 
when)  they  learned  to  use  wheels. 

13.  We’ll  be  late  (when,  and,  if)  we 
wait  for  Sam. 

14.  Louise  will  make  the  sandwiches 
(and,  if,  although)  she  would  rather 
bring  cookies. 

15.  Alice  will  bring  cookies  (but,  be¬ 
cause,  or)  her  mother  owns  a  bakery. 

16.  We  had  to  give  up  the  picnic  (be¬ 
cause,  on  account  of,  and)  it  rained 
Saturday. 

17.  Sam  had  to  weed  the  lettuce  and 
the  radishes  (after,  before,  and)  he 
could  join  us. 

18.  We  were  happy  (because,  before, 
on  account  of)  today  was  pleasant 
enough  for  the  picnic. 

19.  My  father  thought  it  looked 
(like,  as  if)  it  would  rain  during  the 
afternoon. 

2.0.  We  passed  Dick  and  Bob  (as,  be¬ 
cause,  and)  we  turned  into  Elm  Street, 
ii.  Only  a  few  sandwiches  were  left 
for  late  comers  (because,  although, 
and)  we  thought  we  had  provided 
plenty. 

2.2..  Henry  came  (because,  on  account 
of,  when)  he  wants  to  see  Sam. 

2.3.  Mark  came  (because,  on  account 
of)  he  always  comes  (if,  because) 
Henry  does. 

24.  Alex  saw  Mrs.  Drake  in  the  drug¬ 
store  (until,  when,  and)  he  went 
down  town  to  meet  us. 

25.  It  looks  (like,  as  if)  we  should 
have  a  good  time. 


1  o  check  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  sen¬ 
tences  to  be  sure  you  have  chosen  the 
right  conjunction  in  each  case.  If  you 
used  a  different  conjunction,  find  out 


whether  the  class  thinks  your  choice 
was  right.  Mark  any  mistakes  you 
made  and  correct  them  before  you 
hand  in  your  paper. 


5 .  Learning  to  Recognize  Compound  Sentences 


To  read  and  think  over 

Find  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
in  each  of  the  following  sentences : 
i.  I  looked  everywhere. 
z.  I  couldn’t  find  my  books. 

Every  sentence  has,  as  you  have 
learned,  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
When  two  sentences  are  connected  by 
the  conjunctions  and,  or,  or  but,  the 
new  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  complete 
subject  and  its  own  complete  predicate. 

I  looked  everywhere,  but  I  couldn’t 
find  my  books. 

The  complete  subject  of  the  first 
part  of  this  sentence  is  I;  the  complete 
predicate  of  the  first  part  is  looked 
everywhere. 

The  complete  subject  of  the  second 
part  of  this  sentence  is  I;  the  complete 
predicate  of  the  second  part  is  couldn't 
find  my  books. 

When  two  sentences  are  con¬ 
nected  by  the  conjunction  and , 
or  but,  or  or,  and  each  part  has 
its  own  subject  and  predicate, 
the  resulting  sentence  is  called 
a  compound  sentence. 

Do  not  be  confused  by  simple  sen¬ 
tences  that  have  compound  subjects  or 
compound  predicates  or  both. 

The  sentences  above  could  have  been 


combined  thus:  I  looked  everywhere 
but  couldn’t  find  my  books.  This 
sentence  has  one  subject  I  and  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate  looked  everywhere  but 
couldn't  find  my  books.  This  is  a  simple 
sentence  with  a  compound  predicate. 

Mother  and  I  looked  everywhere  but 
couldn’t  find  my  books. 

This  sentence  has  a  compound  sub¬ 
ject,  Mother  and  I  and  a  compound 
predicate  looked  everywhere  but  couldn't 
find  my  books.  This  is  a  simple  sentence 
with  a  compound  subject  and  com¬ 
pound  predicate. 

To  do  by  yourself 

Connect  each  numbered  group  of 
sentences  below  to  make  one  com¬ 
pound  sentence.  Be  sure  you  choose 
the  right  conjunction  and,  but,  or  or  in 
each  case.  Remember  that  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence  must  have  at  least  two 
parts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  com¬ 
plete  subject  and  complete  predicate; 
it  may  have  three  or  more  such  parts, 
i.  Mary  reads  newspapers  to  learn 
about  current  events.  Henry  reads 
magazines. 

z.  Reliable  newspapers  report  events 
accurately.  Yellow  journals  exag¬ 
gerate  figures. 

3.  You  can  rely  on  newspapers  alone 


for  news  of  current  events.  You  can 
read  both  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  such  information. 

4.  A  well-informed  person  always 
keeps  posted  on  world  events.  He 
wants  to  keep  abreast  of  local  news  too. 

5.  Ideally  a  person  should  not  limit 
his  reading  to  one  subject.  He  should 
cover  a  wide  range  of  interests. 

6.  Knowledge  of  many  types  of  news 
makes  a  person  an  interesting  talker. 
Interest  in  only  one  subject  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  bore. 

7.  Some  girls  always  talk  about 
clothes.  Some  boys  will  talk  only 
about  sports.  Neither  of  these  topics 
is  interesting  to  every  audience. 

8.  Our  class  kept  a  record  of  the 
year’s  most  interesting  discussions. 
Max’s  class  did  the  same  thing.  Only 
a  few  subjects  appeared  on  both  lists. 

9.  Even  the  same  group  might  vote 
differently  at  another  time.  No  group 
wants  to  talk  about  the  same  thing 
all  the  time. 

10.  Editors  of  newspapers  understand 
this  need  for  variety.  They  print 
material  on  many  subjects. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  your  turn  comes,  read  aloud 
the  sentences  as  you  think  they  should 
be  connected  to  form  compound  sen¬ 
tences.  Tell  what  each  complete 
subject  and  each  complete  predicate  is 
in  each  sentence.  Did  you  use  any 
compound  subjects  or  predicates?  Did 
the  class  think  you  used  the  correct 
conjunction  in  each  sentence?  Did 
you  compose  compound  sentences? 
Listen  while  others  read  to  see 


r' 


whether  you  agree  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  they  made. 


To  do  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  summary  which 
Frances  wrote  of  her  class’s  discussion. 

We  discussed  the  topic  Home  Chores. 
Most  of  us  work  at  home.  (1)  Few 
work  more  than  two  hours  daily. 
The  boys  do  heavier  work.  (2.)  The 
girls  work  more  regularly.  (3)  Boys 
shovel  snow  in  winter.  (4)  They  mow 
lawns  in  summer.  Girls  wash  dishes 
in  both  winter  and  summer.  (5)  They 
make  beds,  dust,  and  mop  at  all 
seasons.  (6)  Some  boys  and  girls  are 
paid  wages  for  their  work.  (7)  They 
work  in  return  for  their  allowances. 

(8)  Most  of  us  do  the  work  cheerfully. 

(9)  We  don’t  always  enjoy  it.  (10) 
We  agreed  that  everyone  in  a  family 
should  be  willing  to  do  some  part  of 
the  housework. 


Everyone  ( is ,  are)  trying 
to  do  (his,  their)  part. 
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What  conjunctions  could  you  use  to 
make  Frances’s  summary  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  clearer?  Which  numbered 
groups  of  sentences  would  you  not 
combine  with  conjunctions?  Why 
were  commas  used  in  the  sentence  fol¬ 
lowing  the  number  5? 

Copy  the  summary,  inserting  the 
conjunction  that  you  think  should  be 
used  at  each  number  in  the  parentheses. 
Remember  to  use  a  comma  before 
arid,  but,  or  or  when  these  words  are 
used  to  connect  two  or  more  sen¬ 
tences. 


To  check  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  the  cor¬ 
rected  summary.  Did  you  supply  the 
right  conjunction  in  each  sentence? 
Were  your  sentences  really  compound 
sentences?  Did  you  supply  any  un¬ 
necessary  conjunctions?  Did  you  re¬ 
member  to  use  a  comma  before  the 
conjunctions  and,  but,  or  or  when  they 
connected  two  sentences?  Correct 
any  mistakes  you  made,  but  mark 
each  mistake  plainly. 

Does  your  class  need  more  practice 
on  using  conjunctions? 


★  *  *  CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR  ★  ★  * 

Correct  Usage 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember 
What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

Which  form  of  the  verb  is  the  correct 
one  to  use  in  each  case  in  this  sum¬ 
mary  that  Alice  made? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Drama  Club 
on  Friday,  everyone  (was,  were)  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  giving  A  Day  at 
Home.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
on  selecting  a  play  (was,  were)  asked 
to  explain  what  he  liked  about  this 
play.  Members  of  the  committee 
(was,  were)  congratulated.  There  (is, 
are)  still  two  parts  to  be  cast,  that  of 
the  villain  and  that  of  Meg.  Sam 
(doesn’t,  don’t)  want  to  be  a  villain, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  casting  com¬ 
mittee  (doesn’t,  don’t)  yet  know 
whether  we  can  find  a  three-year-old 
child  for  the  part  of  Meg.  Agnes 
(doesn’t,  don’t)  think  she  is  pretty 


enough  to  be  the  star,  but  nobody  else 
(agree,  agrees)  with  her.  The  produc¬ 
tion  committee  explained  it  (doesn’t, 
don’t)  take  long  to  cast  a  play,  but 
rehearsals  will  be  hard  work.  Either 
the  chairman  of  the  production  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  chairman  of  the  casting 
committee  (has,  have)  to  meet  with 
the  faculty  adviser  next  Tuesday.  Re¬ 
hearsals  begin  Wednesday;  the  first  one 
(doesn’t,  don’t)  last  long. 

To  read  aloud 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud 


the  summary  inserting  the  proper  verb 
forms. 

If  you  made  a  perfect  score,  your 
teacher  may  ask  you  to  write  ten  sen¬ 
tences  like  those  in  Alice’s  summary. 
These  sentences  can  be  used  for  ad¬ 
ditional  drill  for  those  who  made 
errors. 

If  you  made  mistakes,  find  out  why 
your  choice  is  wrong.  If  you  need 
more  practice  try  Exercise  III  A,  on 
page  Z71,  and  Exercise  IIIB,  on  page 
2.71,  until  you  make  a  perfect  score. 


z.  Using  the  Right  Verb  Form  with  Compound  Subjects 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 
Read  the  following  sentences : 

1.  Mary,  John,  and  I  are  leaving, 
z.  The  twins  or  he  is  needed. 

3.  Helen  as  well  as  the  boys  is  coming. 

4.  Neither  the  boys  nor  Alice  is  at 
home. 

When  the  parts  of  a  compound 
subject  are  connected  by  end, 
the  subject  is  plural  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb. 

When  the  parts  of  a  compound 
subject  are  connected  by  or  or 
nor ,  the  verb  agrees  with  the 
subject  nearer  the  verb. 

Which  form  of  the  verb  would  you 
use  in  each  sentence  below? 

1.  (Is,  Are)  Mary  and  the  boys 
coming? 

z.  (Has,  Have)  Henry  or  John  a  rake? 

3.  Sarah,  as  well  as  her  whole  family, 
(doesn’t,  don’t)  enjoy  music. 

4,  The  boys  of  the  class  or  the  faculty 


adviser  (is,  are)  needed  to  set  the 
scenery. 

3.  Two  chairs  or  a  davenport  (is,  are) 
required  near  the  fireplace. 

6.  The  stagehands  and  the  electrician 
(is,  are)  working  between  scenes. 

7.  Rehearsals  or  a  club  meeting  (is, 
are)  called  for  every  Friday  afternoon. 

8.  A  club  meeting  or  rehearsals  (has, 
have)  kept  Millie  at  school  every 
Friday  afternoon. 

9.  Neither  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  nor  the  faculty  adviser  (has, 
have)  found  a  picture  for  the  mantel. 

10.  The  confusion  and  excitement  of  re¬ 
hearsals  (disappears,  disappear)  when 
the  real  performance  begins. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  which  form 
of  the  verb  should  be  used  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  above.  Take  your  turn  in  read¬ 
ing  the  sentences  aloud,  using  the  cor- 
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recr  form  of  the  verb.  If  any  of  your 
choices  is  questioned  by  the  class, 
find  out  whether  you  or  your  class¬ 
mates  are  correct. 

To  test  yourself 

In  the  sentences  below,  change  every 
singular  noun  or  pronoun  to  its  plural 
form  and  every  plural  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  to  its  singular  form.  What 
changes  must  you  then  make  in  the 
verbs?  When  you  are  sure  you  know 
exactly  what  changes  to  make,  copy 
the  sentences  with  these  changes, 
i.  The  house  or  the  sheds  have  re¬ 
cently  been  repaired, 
z.  Neither  stone  nor  bricks  are  needed. 

3 .  The  cellars  as  well  as  the  roof  seem 
tight. 

4.  Either  you  or  they  have  the  keys. 


5  The  curtains  as  well  as  the  rug 
look  faded. 

6.  Don’t  the  platters  as  well  as  the 
cup  look  dirty? 

7.  Are  the  saucers  and  plates  on  the 
shelf  the  same  as  these? 

8.  Two  vegetable  dishes  as  well  as  a 
butter  plate  are  broken. 

9.  Neither  the  silver  knife  nor  the 
forks  have  disappeared. 

10.  The  large  chair  or  the  sofas  are 
moth-eaten. 

To  correct  in  class 

When  you  are  called  upon,  read 
aloud  your  sentences.  Did  you  make 
any  mistakes?  If  so,  correct  them 
before  you  hand  in  your  paper.  If 
you  need  more  practice,  turn  to  Exer¬ 
cise  III  A,  on  page  171. 


3.  Using  the  Correct  Form  of  the  Verb  When  the  Subject  Is 

Hard  to  Find 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

From  your  study  of  prepositional 
phrases  you  know  that  they  may  be 
used  to  modify  nouns.  Often  a  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  modifies  the  subject  of 
a  sentence.  In  such  cases  you  must 
be  sure  to  find  the  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  so  that  you  will  know  what  form 
of  the  verb  to  use. 

One  of  the  three  boys  has  a  batting 
average  of  .400. 

One  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
The  prepositional  phrase,  of  the  three 
hoys ,  modifies  one.  With  the  subject 
one  you  should  use  the  singular  form 
of  the  verb,  has. 


Decide  which  form  of  the  verb  in 
parentheses  should  be  used  in  each  of 
the  following  sentences. 

1.  Several  members  of  the  team  (is, 
are)  practicing. 

z.  Suddenly  from  under  the  bleachers, 
out  (darts,  dart)  three  lively  pups  of 
uncertain  breed. 

3.  One  of  the  trio  (makes,  make)  a 
dash  for  the  ball. 

4.  He  of  all  the  group  (is,  are)  the 
most  intelligent. 

5.  The  shake  of  his  head  and  the  lively 
frisking  (indicates,  indicate)  that  he  is 
trying  to  tease  the  boys. 
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To  discuss  in  class 


Help  your  class  to  find  the  correct 
form  of  the  verb  to  use.  Correct  your 
own  errors. 

To  read  and  test  yourself 

Practice  reading  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  to  yourself,  filling  the  blanks 
with  the  correct  form  of  one  of  the 
verbs  which  follow  the  sentences. 
Then  number  from  i  to  io  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  after  each  number  write 
the  form  of  the  verb  you  have  chosen 
to  fill  the  blank. 


Gordon’s  relatives  6  some  old  metal 
pipe  in  his  stable.  As  soon  as  one  of 
his  men  _  7  have  anything  else  to  do, 
he  will  send  the  pipe  to  our  pile  of 
metal.  A  friend  of  Ethel’s  brothers 
8  been  throwing  away  the  metal 
clips  that  hold  rolls  of  wire  together. 
He  as  well  as  her  brothers  9  to  save 
metal  for  us.  Rusted  barbed  wire 
from  broken  fences  10  weigh  much, 
but  Jim  brought  a  big  tangle  of  it. 
is  are  was  were  has  have 
doesn’t  don’t  promise  promises 


There  1  several  ways  in  which 
our  class  can  help  save  metal.  In  the 
first  place  each  of  us  2  going  to  look 
for  discarded  cooking  utensils.  A 
member  of  our  class  who  raises  chick¬ 
ens  3  he  will  give  up  metal  drinking 
pans.  Louis’s  dog  as  well  as  Alex’s 
setter  4  going  to  eat  from  a  china 
plate  instead  of  a  tin  one.  The  master 
of  each  of  these  dogs  5  promised  to 
give  up  his  dog’s  tin  plate.  One  of 

Each  of  us  (is,  are )  helping 
to  collect  metal. 


To  check  in  class 

As  members  of  the  class  read  the 
sentences,  filling  the  blanks,  mark  any 
mistakes  you  made.  Use  Exercise  III  B, 
on  page  2.7Z  if  you  need  more  practice. 


More  Practice 


i 


A.  Keeping  to  the  point  in  a  discussion 
Read  the  following  discussion. 
Which  remarks  are  not  on  the  topic? 
Rewrite  them  so  that  they  keep  to  the 
topic  and  will  help  to  carry  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

WHERE  CAN  WE  HOLD  THE  CLUB  PICNIC? 

mack:  We’ve  never  tried  a  picnic  near 
home.  We’d  have  more  time  for  games 
if  we  found  a  place  that  took  only 
fifteen  minutes  to  reach. 
jane:  The  drama  club  had  their  picnic 
over  at  Three  Lakes.  They  hired  a 
bus  to  take  them  over. 
louise:  Mack’s  idea  is  new.  If  we 
could  find  the  right  place  near  by  I’d 
like  to  try  it. 

sam:  The  drama  club  didn’t  have  much 
money  left  to  buy  food.  They  were 
pretty  hungry  that  night. 
susan:  Marie  and  Alice  went  to  El 
Paso,  Saturday. 

Gordon:  Couldn’t  we  plan  so  that  we 
would  have  really  good  food  and  lots 
of  it  and  yet  have  enough  left  to  go 
off  somewhere?  Joe  and  I  and  some  of 
the  rest  stick  pretty  close  to  this  town. 
It’s  fun  to  see  a  new  place. 

Gordon:  I’ve  been  looking  at  cameras 
lately. 

jane:  Of  course  we  don’t  have  to  go 
as  far  as  Three  Lakes.  Blue  Hills 
isn’t  more  than  ten  miles  away. 
mack:  Wouldn’t  that  mean  a  bus, 
Jane? 

edna:  If  it  were  winter  we  could  ski 
over  there. 

jane:  I  thought  perhaps  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  straw  ride  would  be  fun.  We 


could  get  one  of  our  fathers  who  has 
a  truck  to  put  straw  in  the  bottom  and 
drive  us.  People  used  to  have  straw 
rides  when  horses  dragged  big  wagons. 
betty:  That  sounds  like  fun,  Jane. 
jane:  You  wouldn’t  want  to  go  far 
in  a  truck,  I  know,  so  that  would 
please  Mack. 

mack:  But  it  would  take  us  far  enough 
away  to  suit  Joe  and  Gordon. 
sam:  It  wouldn’t  cost  much,  either. 
We’d  have  plenty  of  money  for  food. 
betty:  My  father  would  probably  let 
us  have  his  truck  if  we  planned  the 
picnic  for  a  holiday. 

B.  Expressing  your  ideas  at  the  right 
point  in  a  discussion 

Read  the  following  discussion. 
Where  could  Max  say  that  he  would 
get  the  tape?  Where  should  Josef 
say  that  they  would  have  to  get  per¬ 
mission  to  keep  the  bees  at  school? 
Where  should  Sarah  say  that  her 
mother  has  in  her  cellar  some  old 
windows  that  she  would  let  them  use? 
Copy  the  speech  that  you  think  should 
precede  Max’s  offer.  Then  write 
Max’s  speech.  Copy  the  speech  that 
you  think  should  precede  Josef’s  warn¬ 
ing.  Then  write  what  he  might  have 
said.  Copy  the  speech  that  should 
precede  Sarah’s  statement  about  the 
windows.  Then  write  her  speech. 

Helen:  Out  at  the  zoo  there  is  a  swarm 
of  bees  that  the  keepers  are  willing  to 
give  away  to  a  class.  Do  any  of  you 
think  it  would  be  fun  to  have  it? 


sam:  You  mean  to  keep  it  here  at 

school? 

helen:  Yes. 

sarah:  Wouldn’t  we  all  get  stung? 
josef:  Do  bees  like  to  live  in  a  room? 
alex:  We  ought  to  get  one  of  those 
glass  hives  that  you  put  in  windows. 
Then  we  could  see  the  bees  at  work. 
Gordon:  I  never  saw  one.  What  does 
it  look  like,  Alex? 

alex:  The  one  I  saw  in  Iowa  was  a 
glass  cube  with  one  side  open.  The 
window  screen  was  cut  so  that  the 
open  face  of  the  hive  just  fitted  into 
the  opening  when  the  hive  rested  on 
the  window  sill. 

sarah:  If  we  got  some  ordinary  panes 


of  glass  and  some  strong  bicycle  tape, 
couldn’t  you  boys  make  a  hive? 
alex:  We’d  need  five  panes  of  glass, 
wouldn’t  we? 

louis  :  Of  course.  A  solid  cube  has 
six  sides. 

Gordon  :  I’d  like  to  try  to  make  a  hive. 
alex:  Louis  and  I  will  try  to  make  a 
screen  to  fit  into  the  south  window  of 
our  classroom. 

C.  Writing  summaries 

i.  Make  a  summary  of  the  discussion 

in  Exercise  A. 

i.  Make  a  summary  of  the  discussion 
in  Exercise  B. 


A.  Conjunctions 

Copy  the  following  groups  of  sen¬ 
tences,  choosing  the  right  conjunction 
to  make  a  single  sentence  out  of  each 
group: 

i.  On  Friday  we  discussed  Preventing 
Cats  from  Catching  Birds,  (before, 
after,  and)  We  had  finished  our  drill 
work. 

i.  Cats  should  be  kept  in  the  house  at 
night.  They  should  be  kept  in  the 
house  during  the  early  morning,  (for, 
and,  but)  Birds  feed  at  these  times, 
(and,  when,  because)  Hunger  often  en¬ 
courages  a  cat  to  catch  birds. 

3.  Cats  should  be  well  fed. 

4.  (If,  When,  Because)  Cats  wear  col¬ 
lars  with  bells.  The  birds  will  hear 
the  bells,  (and,  but,  for)  The  birds 
will  fly  away. 

5.  (Because,  If,  But)  You  have  a  cat. 
(because,  but,  while)  You  wish  to  en¬ 


courage  birds.  Be  sure  to  place  their 
food  and  baths  where  no  cat  can  stalk 
them  while  they  eat  or  bathe. 

B.  Using  the  right  conjunction 
1.  (Because,  On  account  of)  our  team 
lost,  we  tried  to  think  of  next  year, 
i.  Next  year  our  team  will  be  made 
up  of  veterans  (like,  as)  Hampton’s 
has  been  this  year. 

3.  Hampton  beat  us  this  year  (on  ac¬ 
count  of,  because)  they  had  an  ex¬ 
perienced  team. 

4.  Even  as  good  a  coach  as  Spike 
couldn’t  build  a  winning  team  (on 
account  of,  because)  there  were  too 
many  rookies. 

3.  Young  players  give  a  team  color 
(on  account  of,  because)  they  are  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

6.  But  young  players  lose  many 


games  (on  account  of,  because)  they 
are  inexperienced. 

7 .  We  need  a  lot  of  heavy  hitters 
(like,  as)  Spike  said. 

S.  (Like,  As)  I’ve  been  saying,  we 
have  good  material. 

9.  But  it  hasn’t  been  seasoned  (like, 
as)  Hampton’s  has. 

10.  Time,  (like,  as)  my  father  always 
says,  will  take  care  of  that. 

C.  Compound  sentences 

In  the  sentences  below,  substitute 
but  or  or  for  and. 

We  found  our  discussion  of  How  to 
Improve  Assemblies  very  interesting. 
One  class  will  manage  a  whole  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  all  members  will  neces¬ 
sarily  take  part.  Some  will  be  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  program  committee  and 
they  will  be  members  of  the  property 
committee.  The  speakers  will  be 
chosen  for  their  ability  to  talk  well 
and  they  will  be  selected  because  they 
are  outstanding  school  citizens.  Some 
of  the  speakers  will  be  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  topics,  and  some  will 
have  subjects  assigned  to  them.  The 
speeches  may  be  brief,  and  no  one  will 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  more  than 
five  minutes.  The  topics  chosen  should 
of  course  be  interesting  to  the  speakers 
themselves,  and  they  must  also  be 
likely  to  interest  the  majority  of  the 
school.  A  class  in  charge  of  a  program 
may  ask  their  homeroom  teacher  to 
act  as  their  adviser,  and  the  dramatic 
coach  may  act  as  adviser  if  the  class 
prefers. 


Ill 


A.  Subjects  separated  from  their  verbs  by 
prepositional  phrases 

Find  the  correct  verb  form  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences : 

1.  Animals  of  every  kind  (is,  are)  in 
danger  on  the  highways. 

1.  Domestic  stock,  including  pigs, 
chickens,  and  cows,  (seem,  seems) 
bound  to  escape  from  runs,  pens,  or 
pastures. 

3.  The  owner  of  all  such  animals  (is, 
are)  responsible  for  sound  fencing. 

4.  A  strong  fence  of  wire  mesh  or 
rails  (is,  are)  not  enough. 

5.  Care  in  driving  stock  to  pasture 
from  barns  (is,  are)  also  necessary. 

6.  A  single  calf  in  a  large  number  of 


orderly  cattle  (has,  have)  often  stam¬ 
peded  the  whole  drove. 

7.  A  dash  into  the  highway  by  one  or 
more  animals  (doesn’t,  don’t)  always 
result  in  disaster. 

8.  Frequently,  however,  an  accident 
with  serious  results  to  occupants  of 
passing  cars  (is,  are)  caused  in  just  this 
way. 

9.  Dogs  of  any  breed  (is,  are)  likely 
to  wander  into  the  street  unless  they 
are  restrained. 

10.  Even  a  well-trained  dog  with 
several  years  of  training  (is,  are)  safer 
on  a  leash. 
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B.  Agreement  of  compound  subjects  and 
verbs 

Choose  the  right  verb  form  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences : 
i .  Neither  Mary,  Sam,  or  George  (like, 
likes)  untidiness  in  the  lunchroom. 

2..  George  as  well  as  his  friends  (has, 
have)  been  trying  to  think  of  ways  to 
create  better  order. 

3.  Mary  or  he  (is,  are)  going  to  ask 
our  class  to  co-operate  in  the  project. 

4.  If  one  or  more  persons  (picks, 
pick)  up  the  trays  at  his  table,  a  good 
beginning  will  be  made. 

3.  Another  boy  or  girl  (is,  are)  going 
to  make  sure  that  paper  napkins  are 
put  in  the  waste  barrels. 


6.  Teachers  or  a  lunchroom  assistant 
(try,  tries)  now  to  have  the  stools 
pushed  back  under  the  tables. 

7.  If  every  boy  or  girl  (push,  pushes) 
his  own  stool  back,  the  chances  of 
tripping  and  falling  will  be  greatly 
lessened. 

8.  Boys  and  some  girls  (dislike,  dis¬ 
likes)  to  take  the  time  to  be  orderly. 

9.  Good  citizenship  as  well  as  courtesy 
(require,  requires)  us  to  be  thought¬ 
ful  of  others. 

10.  Neither  time  nor  great  effort  (is, 
are)  required  to  produce  a  tidy  lunch¬ 
room. 
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Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Carefully  You  Observe 


To  read  to  yourself 

The  nest  of  a  hummingbird  is,  as 
you  would  expect,  small.  Usually  it 
is  placed  high  in  a  tree.  The  nest  is 
made  of  shreds  of  bark  and  soft  grass. 
It  is  lined  with  soft  down  taken 
from  such  plants  as  the  cattails.  The 
outside  of  the  nest  is  covered  with 
tiny  lichens  gathered  from  stones  or 
tree  stumps.  The  lichens,  either  green 
or  brown,  blend  so  perfectly  into  the 
background  that  only  careful  scrutiny 
enables  one  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
knob  on  the  branch  on  which  it  is 
built. 

i.  How  large  is  the  nest? 
z.  How  did  you  find  out? 

3.  How  would  you  complete  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparison  to  make  the  size 
clear  to  an  audience? 

A  hummingbird’s  nest  is - than 

a  man’s - finger. 

Are  the  italicized  words  used  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  following  sentences? 

4.  Lichens  are  large  plants  that  grow 
in  deep  rich  soil. 

5.  Scrutinize  means  to  look  closely. 

6.  A  distinguished  man  is  one  who 
stands  out  among  his  companions. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  number  from 
1  to  4  and  write  beside  each  number 


the  answer  to  the  questions  below. 
1.  Is  the  opening  of  the  nest  most 
nearly  oval,  round,  or  square? 
z.  If  you  wanted  to  find  a  needle  that 
you  had  dropped  on  the  grass,  would 
you  look  at  the  grass,  scrutinize  it,  or 
glance  around  hoping  to  locate  it? 

3.  If  you  wanted  to  find  a  white  ball 
that  you  had  dropped  on  a  grass  tennis 
court,  would  you  scrutinize  the  court 
for  the  ball  or  glance  around  for  it? 

4.  If  you  wanted  to  explain  how  deep 
a  hummingbird’s  nest  is,  to  what 
would  you  compare  it? 

To  correct  in  class 

Take  your  turn  in  reading  answers 
to  the  questions  above.  If  you  made 
any  errors,  correct  them  before  you 
hand  in  your  paper. 


How  does  this  nest  compare 
in  size  with  a  robin  s  nest? 

Schaai-Ptx 
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Above:  First  stop  of  the  day.  Here  he 
delivers  a  sack  of  mash  for  chicks. 
Left:  In  his  store  on  wheels  Huckster 
Wagoner  chats  with  a  customer.  Stock¬ 
ings  hang  over  huckster  s  head.  Below 
left:  Packaged  goods  are  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged.  Below  right:  The  truck  holds 
many  surprises. 


iW«us 


x.  Learning  to  Use  Pictures  When  You  Read 


To  read  to  yourself 

.Look  at  the  pictures  on  page  2.74  as 
you  read  the  following  article: 

HOOSIER  HUCKSTER 

Every  weekday  at  five-thirty  in  the 
morning  a  young  man  named  Louis 
Wagoner  parks  an  unbelievably  spacious 
truck  outside  Lane’s  General  Store  at 
Bringhurst,  Indiana.  At  seven  he 
starts  for  the  dirt  roads  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countryside.  His  gas  tank 
is  full,  his  truck  loaded  to  the  fenders 
with  things  useful  to  man.  Wagoner 
is  a  Hoosier  peddler,  a  modern,  Mid¬ 
western,  motorized  descendant  of  the 
fearless  Colonial  peddler,  who  distrib¬ 
uted  “Yankee  notions”  through  the 
American  wilderness  from  north  to 
south,  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Peddling  is  the  primitive  form  of 
selling  goods.  Early  American  peddlers 
tramped  the  dangerous  roads  with 
packs;  then,  as  they  succeeded,  with 
wagons,  oxen,  horses.  When  aids  to 
travel  improved,  the  peddler  vanished, 
and  in  his  place  came  the  traveling 
salesman  working  on  salary  or  com¬ 
mission. 

1.  What  does  the  first  paragraph  tell 
you  that  Wagoner  sells? 
l.  What  is  a  huckster? 

To  talk  over 

1.  From  the  first  paragraph  do  you 


know  whether  Wagoner  carries  meat? 
z.  Which  picture  answers  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  you? 

3.  What  service  aside  from  selling 
goods  does  Wagoner  offer  his  cus¬ 
tomers?  What  picture  gives  you  proof 
of  this  service? 

4.  Where  would  you  expect  Wagoner 
to  carry  a  bottle  of  vanilla? 

5 .  Do  you  think  the  back  of  the  truck 
opens?  On  what  evidence  do  you  base 
your  opinion? 

6.  If  you  were  a  farmer  on  Wagoner’s 
route,  would  you  expect  to  be  able  to 
buy  a  sack  of  oats  for  your  horse  from 
him?  On  which  picture  do  you  base 
your  opinion? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Make  a  list  of  the  definite  items  of 
information,  not  covered  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  above  or  by  the  paragrapns, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  pictures. 

To  check  in  class 

Read  your  list  when  you  are  called 
upon.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
thinks  you  are  an  accurate  observer. 
Does  your  class  know  how  to  use 
pictures  to  supplement  information 
given  by  reading  material? 
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3 .  Learning  to  Use  Words  Exactly 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 
i.  Is  an  intrepid  huckster  a  fearless, 
cowardly,  or  industrious  hunter,  ped¬ 
dler,  or  engineer? 

z.  Is  an  incredible  story  true,  unbe¬ 
lievable,  or  old? 

3.  If  a  man  operates  on  a  commission 
basis  does  he  own  his  own  business; 
work  for  someone  else  and  is  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  he  sells;  or  is  he  a 
partner  in  a  business? 

4.  Is  a  capacious  trunk  spacious,  out¬ 
worn,  or  incapable  of  holding  much? 

5.  Does  a  person  who  heads  for  the 
open  country  start,  stop,  or  wait? 

6.  Does  an  itinerant  salesman  work  be¬ 
hind  a  counter,  work  occasionally,  or 
travel  about  selling? 

7.  Does  a  man  who  dispenses  goods 
distribute  them,  hoard  them,  or  injure 
them? 

8.  Is  an  elemental  method  complicated, 
a  '.ate  development,  or  primitive? 


9.  Does  a  man  who  prospers  fail,  suc¬ 
ceed,  or  grow  thin? 

10.  If  transportation  facilities  are  im¬ 
proved,  have  roads  been  improved,  or 
stores  built,  or  a  water  system  in¬ 
stalled? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  what  is 
the  meaning  of  each  italicized  word  or 
group  of  words.  You  may  need  to 
use  your  dictionary. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  ten  sentences  of  your  own  in 
each  of  which  you  use  one  of  the  itali¬ 
cized  words  above. 

To  correct  in  class 

Read  your  sentences  when  you  are 
called  on.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
thinks  you  used  these  words  accurately . 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

Telling  about  Books,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Radio  Programs 

i .  Planning  What  to  Tell  about  a  Book 


To  read  and  think  over 

George  and  Mildred  were  telling 
their  class  about  books  that  they  had 
read.  Which  one  told  about  a  book 
so  that  you  can  decide  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  read  it? 

Mildred  said: 

As  I  glanced  through  Debby  Barnes, 
Trader,  I  got  the  impression  that  1 
would  not  like  it  because  of  its  histori¬ 
cal  background.  I  found  as  I  read 
along  that  it  could  be  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  immensely. 

The  beauty  of  the  lovely  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  woods  where  a  few  rude  cabins 
were  scattered  among  the  little  clear¬ 
ings  was  brought  out  by  the  author. 
Occasionally  an  Indian  or  a  fur  trader 


would  roam  these  woods  and  hunt  for 
game. 

Although  the  climax  was  rather 
short,  I  got  a  feeling  of  reality  and 
gratitude,  and  I  was  quite  satisfied  at 
the  way  the  story  ended.  The  girl 
in  the  story  taught  me  to  think  better 
because  she  thought  before  she  spoke 
or  acted. 

George  said  this  about  his  book: 

Rags,  by  Jack  Rohan,  is  the  story 
of  a  mongrel  terrier  that  became  the 
mascot  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
A.E.F.  In  Paris  he  was  found  by 
Sergeant  Donovan  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
The  story  tells  how  Rags  went  through 
the  war  with  the  American  Army  and 
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how  he  carried  a  message  which  won  a 
battle.  He  came  back  to  America  after 
the  war  and  had  more  adventures. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the 
story  is  that  it  is  true.  There  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  Rags  and  of  the  banner  giving 
his  war  record.  Rags  is  the  principal 
character,  but  there  are  many  soldiers 
in  the  story  who  are  real  men.  This 
book  is  certain  to  interest  anyone  who 
loves  a  real  dog  and  who  enjoys  the 
excitement  of  a  war  story. 

The  book  is  in  the  Public  Library. 

Compare  the  two  reports  as  you 
answer  the  following  questions : 
i.  Which  report  gave  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  you  would  need  in 
getting  the  book  from  the  library? 


z.  Which  report  gave  you  a  better  idea 
of  what  happened  in  the  story  and  why 
it  happened?  Did  either  report  spoil 
the  story  by  telling  too  much? 

3.  Did  the  reports  tell  you  about  the 
persons  in  the  story? 

4.  Did  either  report  tell  what  was  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  or  outstanding 
about  the  story? 

5.  Did  either  George  or  Mildred  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  about  the  story?  Did 
either  tell  why  others  might  like  it? 

6.  Did  either  George  or  Mildred  use 
the  word  I  in  too  many  places?  Did 
either  seem  to  be  writing  about  him¬ 
self  instead  of  about  the  book? 

7.  Did  either  one  tell  you  where  you 
could  get  the  book? 
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Works  tit  together 

Take  part  when  you  are  asked  to  do 
so  in  answering  the  questions  which 
you  have  been  thinking  about.  What 
seven  rides  which  should  be  followed 
in  telling  someone  about  a  book  do 
the  answers  ro  these  questions  suggest? 
Help  your  class  to  state  these  rules 
clearly  and  completely.  When  the 
class  is  satisfied  with  the  way  the  rules 
have  been  stated,  help  to  write  these 


rules  on  the  blackboard.  Then  com¬ 
pare  them  with  those  suggested  on 
page  3x8. 

When  you  have  finished,  point  out 
where  you  think  that  George  and 
Mildred  did  or  did  not  follow  these 
rules.  Judged  by  these  standards, 
which  is  the  better  report?  Tell  just 
how  you  think  that  each  of  these  re¬ 
ports  could  be  improved. 


i.  Giving  an  Interesting  Talk  about  a  Book 


To  do  by  yourself 

Think  of  a  book  which  you  have 
read  and  which  you  can  tell  about. 

Plan  a  talk  about  your  book.  The 
list  of  suggestions  which  your  class 
has  made  will  help  you.  Write  out, 


if  you  like,  what  you  would  say,  but 
be  ready  to  talk  without  reading  what 
you  have  written. 

Vary  the  position  of  the  subject 
in  sentences.  Remember  that  you  will 


want  to  talk  about  your  book  with¬ 
out  connecting  your  sentences  by  and 
and  without  saying,  and  so ,  and  uh>  or 
um ,  or  ah  between  sentences. 

You  will  probably  find  that  telling 
about  the  story  without  retelling  all 
of  it  is  difficult.  Limit  this  part  of 
your  report  to  three  or  four  sentences. 

Sharing  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  tell 
about  your  book.  Speak  clearly  and 
pleasantly.  Show  your  book  to  the 
class  if  you  can  arrange  to  have  a 
copy  with  you.  Keep  your  sentences 
short. 

Listen  while  others  tell  about  their 
books.  You  will  hear  about  books 
which  you  will  want  to  read.  Think 
what  questions  you  would  like  to  ask 
about  the  books  which  were  reported 


on.  You  may  ask  them  after  the  report 
is  finished. 

Talking  together 

When  your  teacher  suggests  that 
you  do  so,  help  your  class  discuss  these 
questions: 

i.  Which  of  the  reports  given  were 
helpful  and  interesting  because  they 
let  you  decide  whether  or  not  you 
wanted  to  read  the  story? 
x.  Which  reports  were  interesting  be¬ 
cause  they  were  spoken  clearly  and 
with  sentences  separated? 

3 .  Should  anyone  have  told  more  about 
his  book? 

4.  Did  anyone  tell  too  much  about  the 
story? 

5.  Did  each  know  his  book  well? 

6.  Which  rules  for  book  reports  should 
your  class  follow  more  closely? 


3 .  Writing  Book  Reports  for  Others  to  Use 


To  read  by  yourself 

You  cannot  read  all  the  books  which 
are  published.  How  can  you  find  out 
about  books  which  might  interest  you? 
You  will  hear  your  friends  talk  about 
some  books,  and  you  will  want  to 
read  them.  You  can  also  find  in  many 
newspapers  and  magazines  a  section 
about  new  books.  Men  and  women 
employed  by  the  publishers  do  just 
what  you  have  been  doing.  They  tell 
about  books  in  short  reports  or  re¬ 
views  so  that  people  can  decide  which 
new  books  they  would  like  to  read. 

You  and  your  classmates  can  do  the 
same  for  one  another.  One  class  keeps 


a  file  of  cards  four  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  long.  Each  pupil  who  reads  a 
book  makes  a  report  on  a  card  and 
files  it  in  the  box  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  the  title  of  the  book. 
Other  pupils  looking  for  suggestions 
about  books  to  read  consult  the  re¬ 
ports  in  the  file. 

If  your  class  cannot  obtain  a  card 
file,  your  reports  can  be  written  on 
paper  punched  for  filing  in  a  notebook. 
They  can  be  kept  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  titles. 

The  report  should  be  arranged  like 
the  card  on  page  xBi: 


The  Red  Caravan,  by  Mildred  Criss 


January  15,  19 —  Ethel  Baker 


To  write  by  yourself 

Write  a  report  of  a  book  which  you 
have  read.  Keep  the  form  suggested 
above.  The  title  is  not  part  of  your 
report.  In  the  report  itself,  name  the 
book  and  the  author  so  that  someone 
reading  your  work  will  not  have  to 
look  back  to  the  title  to  find  what  you 
are  writing  about.  Try  to  make  this 
report  better  than  the  one  which  you 
prepared  to  give  orally.  Think  of  the 
suggestions  which  were  made  about 
the  oral  reports;  which  of  them  can 
you  use  in  improving  your  report? 
Reread  your  rules  for  reporting  on  a 
book;  have  you  followed  them  care¬ 
fully? 


To  discuss  together 

How  can  you  find  out  about  new 
books  which  you  might  like  to  read? 
Do  you  know  where  to  find  book  re¬ 
views  in  any  newspaper  or  magazine? 
Does  your  school  or  town  library  have 
any  way  of  letting  you  know  about 
new  books? 

Has  your  class  been  keeping  a  file  of 
book  reviews  written  by  members  of 
the  class?  Does  any  member  of  the 
class  keep  a  notebook  in  which  he 
writes  down  his  own  reviews  to  keep 
for  himself?  If  your  class  has  not  kept 
a  file  of  reviews,  how  could  one  be 
arranged?  Where  should  it  be  kept? 
Who  would  be  in  charge  of  it? 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
report.  Show  the  class  how  you  have 
arranged  your  work. 

To  improve  your  report  by  yourself 

Make  your  report  as  perfect  as  you 
can,  following  suggestions  made  by 
your  class.  When  it  is  finished,  ask 
your  teacher  to  read  it.  If  your  teacher 
so  directs,  make  a  neat  copy  on  a  card 
or  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ready  for  a 
notebook  file. 


4.  Deciding  What  to  Tell  about  a  Motion  Picture 
or  a  Radio  Program 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

Martha  has  just  seen  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  is  telling  her  friends  about  it. 
Here  is  a  list  of  suggestions  which  she 
might  follow  in  order  to  tell  about  the 
picture  interestingly.  Which  sug¬ 


gestions  would  you  advise  her  to 
follow?  In  what  order  should  she 
put  them?  Do  you  think  that  all  the 
suggestions  are  necessary? 

1.  Tell  where  the  picture  can  be  seen. 
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Courtesy  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Systei 


Sound  effects  for  the  radio.  The  man  on  the  left  with  the  balloon 
is  about  to  explode  a  cannon.  In  the  center  are  the  marching  feet 
of  an  army.  On  the  extreme  right,  big  gun  fire  is  being  produced. 


z.  Tell  the  whole  story  of  the  picture. 

3.  Tell  where  and  when  the  story 
happened. 

4.  Tell  what  the  picture  is  about. 

5.  Tell  the  names  of  the  principal 
actors. 

6.  Tell  how  the  story  ends. 

7.  Tell  your  opinion  of  the  story  and 
the  acting. 

8.  Tell  what  is  especially  interesting 
in  acting,  scenery,  or  use  of  color. 

9.  Tell  whether  it  is  serious  or  funny. 

10.  Tell  the  name  of  the  picture. 

You  have  just  heard  an  interesting 

radio  program  and  you  want  to  tell 
your  friends  about  it.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  which  you  might  follow. 
Which  do  you  consider  important? 

1.  Tell  the  names  of  the  principal 
persons  who  took  part. 


2.  Tell  on  what  station  you  heard  the 
program. 

3.  Tell  what  the  program  was  about. 

4.  Tell  all  about  the  program. 

5.  Pick  out  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  program  and  tell  about 
them. 

6.  Tell  whether  a  similar  program 
will  be  given  again,  when  it  can  be 
heard,  and  from  what  station. 

7.  Tell  where  to  find  the  station  on 
the  dial. 

8.  Tell  the  name  of  the  sponsors  on 
the  program. 

9.  Tell  your  opinion  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  —  arrangement,  music,  actors, 
special  effects. 

10.  Tell  how  you  happened  to  hear 
the  program. 

11.  Tell  who  listened  with  you. 
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To  urtte  by  yourself 

i.  Write  the  suggestions  which  you 
would  follow  in  reporting  on  a  moving 
picture.  Arrange  them  in  the  order 
in  which  you  think  the  information 
should  be  given,  z.  Then  write  the 
suggestions  that  you  would  follow  in 
reporting  on  a  radio  program.  Ar¬ 
range  these  in  the  order  in  which  you 
think  the  information  should  be  given. 

Working  together 

Read  your  suggestions  if  you  are 
called  on.  Listen  as  others  read  their 
suggestions  to  see  whether  anyone  has 
included  an  item  you  omitted  or 
whether  you  have  included  items  that 
others  thought  unnecessary.  Help 
your  class  to  agree  upon  a  set  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  telling  about  a  motion 


picture.  Write  the  suggestions  on  the 
blackboard  if  your  teacher  asks  you 
to  do  so. 

Help  your  class  to  decide  upon  a  set 
of  suggestions  to  be  followed  in  telling 
about  a  radio  program.  If  your 
teacher  directs  you  to  do  so,  list  them 
on  the  blackboard. 

After  you  have  finished,  you  may 
check  the  suggestions  which  your 
class  has  decided  upon  with  those 
given  on  page  3x8. 

Making  plans  together 

Choose  a  motion  picture  or  a  radio 
program  with  which  as  many  members 
of  the  class  as  possible  are  familiar. 
Help  the  class  to  plan  what  should  be 
told  about  it. 


Information  Please.  Do  you  recognise  any  of  these  experts ? 


B Vick  Staff 


5.  Telling  about  a  Motion  Picture  or  a  Radio  Program 


To  write  by  yourself 

Choose  a  motion  picture  or  a  radio 
program  which  you  have  enjoyed. 
Write  what  you  would  say  in  telling 
your  class  about  it.  Follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  upon  which  your  class  has 
decided. 

When  you  have  finished,  read  care¬ 
fully  what  you  have  written.  Get 
your  ideas  in  mind  so  that  you  can 
talk  without  referring  to  your  paper. 
Remember  that  you  will  try  not  to 
run  sentences  together  and  not  to  say 
urn  or  ah  between  sentences. 

To  share  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  give 


your  report.  Speak  clearly  and  pleas¬ 
antly.  Listen  to  the  reports  of  others 
and  think  whether  each  report  gives 
the  information  which  you  would  like 
to  have. 

When  a  speaker  has  finished,  you 
may  ask  him  questions  if  you  feel  that 
he  has  not  given  enough  information. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Revise  the  report  which  you  have 
written.  Take  advantage  of  all  that 
you  have  learned  during  class  discus¬ 
sion.  When  you  have  made  your 
report  as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can, 
hand  it  to  your  teacher. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX  ★  ★  ★ 

Learning  More  about  Verbs 


i.  Learning  How  Verbs  Are  Built 


To  learn  by  yourself 

When  you  look  up  the  verb  do  in 
your  dictionary,  you  find  after  it  two 
other  forms,  did  and  done.  The  three 
forms  do,  did,  and  done  are  called  the 
principal  parts  of  the  verb.  From  them 
all  the  forms  of  the  verb  are  built. 

When  you  look  up  some  verbs,  such 
as  drown,  you  will  not  see  any  other 
principal  parts  given.  Such  verbs  al¬ 
ways  form  the  other  principal  parts  by 
adding  ed  to  the  one  given:  drown, 
drowned,  drowned.  Careless  speakers 


sometimes  add  another  ed  and  say 
drowneded.  If  you  remember  that  the 
past  tense  is  made  by  adding  ed  to  the 
present,  you  will  not  make  this  mis¬ 
take. 

Every  verb  has  different  forms  to 
show  different  times.  These  forms 
are  called  tenses.  Tense  means  time. 

The  first  principal  part,  do,  is  used 
to  make  the  present  tense.  This  tense 
is  used  to  tell  about  something  that 
happens  right  now. 
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Present  Tense 
I  do  we  do 

you  do  you  do 

he  does  they  do 

The  second  principal  part,  did,  is 
used  to  make  the  past  tense.  This  tense 
is  used  to  tell  about  something  that 
happened  in  some  time  that  has  gone 
by,  early  this  morning,  for  example, 
or  yesterday. 

Past  Tense 

I  did  we  did 

you  did  you  did 

he  did  they  did 

The  third  principal  part,  done,  is 
used  with  the  helping  words  have,  has, 
and  had  to  tell  about  something  that 
has  been  completed.  The  word  done, 
with  its  helpers,  is  used  to  make  the 
perfect  and  past  perfect  tenses. 

Perfect  Tense 

I  have  done  we  have  done 

you  have  done  you  have  done 
he  has  done  they  have  done 
Past  Perfect  Tense 
I  had  done  we  had  done 

you  had  done  you  had  done 
he  had  done  they  had  done 
The  word  perfect  means  finished. 
When  you  say,  “I  have  done  my  les¬ 
son,”  you  mean  that  you  have  com¬ 
pleted  or  finished  your  work  now. 

When  you  say,  “I  had  done  my  les¬ 
son  before  dinner,”  you  mean  that  you 
had  finished  your  work  at  some  past 
time,  perhaps  before  dinner  yesterday. 

Learn  these  tense  forms  of  do  so  that 
you  will  know  them  by  name.  For 
example,  what  tense  is  they  did ?  You 
will  discover  in  later  lessons  why 


you  need  to  know  the  forms  by  name. 
To  write  by  yourself 

Here  are  the  principal  parts  of  several 
common  verbs.  The  third  part  is 
called  the  past  participle.  Just  notice 
its  name  now.  You  will  learn  more 
about  it  later. 


Present 

Past 

Past  Participlt 

begin 

began 

begun 

bring 

brought 

brought 

take 

took 

taken 

come 

came 

come 

drown 

drowned 

drowned 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

give 

gave 

given 

see 

saw 

seen 

go 

went 

gone 

i.  Write  a  sentence  for  each  of  the 
present  tense  forms  of  give.  Head  your 
work  Present  Tense. 
z.  Write  a  sentence  for  each  of  the 
past  tense  forms  of  drown.  Head  your 
work  Past  Tense. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  for  each  of  the 
perfect  tense  forms  of  go.  Head  your 
work  Perfect  Tense. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  for  each  of  the 
past  perfect  tense  forms  of  bring.  Head 
your  work  Past  Perfect  Tense. 

To  practice  with  your  class 

Why  are  the  principal  parts  of  a 
verb  important?  Which  principal  part 
needs  the  helping  words  has,  have,  or 
had?.  What  does  the  word  tense  mean? 
What  does  perfect  mean?  What  do  the 
different  tense  forms  show? 

Read  the  sentences  which  you  have 
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written  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so. 
Name  the  tense  before  you  read  the 
sentences.  Check  your  work  and  cor¬ 
rect  if  necessary. 

As  you  are  called  upon,  give  all  the 
forms  of  the  verb  for  the  tense  named. 


i. 

z. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 


Present  of  eat 
Past  of  take 
Present  of  go 
Past  of  eat 
Past  of  give 
Perfect  of  drown 
Past  perfect  of 
1° 


8.  Perfect  of  begin 

9.  Past  perfect  of 

come 

10.  Perfect  of  eat 

1 1 .  Perfect  of  jail 
iz.  Past  perfect  of 

jail 


To  test  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  After  each  number  write  the 
form  named  to  fill  the  blank. 

1.  He - (past  of  come j  home  yester¬ 

day. 

z.  He - (past  of  see )  the  Indian  be¬ 

hind  the  tree. 

3 .  The  Indian  also - (past  perfect 

of  seej  the  scout. 

4.  The  rest  of  the  party - (past  of 

goj  ahead  of  him. 


5.  George - (perfect  of  goj  home 

just  now. 

6.  I  -  (past  perfect  of  cat)  my 

dinner  very  early. 

7.  The  dog  — —  (present  of  begin )  to 
learn  a  trick. 

8.  I - (past  of  begin )  to  teadi  him 

yesterday. 

9.  The  rain  -  (past  perfect  of 

begin j  during  the  night. 

10.  They  -  (past  of  goj  to  the 

museum  yesterday. 

11.  He - (past  of  drown )  the  plants 

instead  of  watering  them  carefully  as 
he  had  been  told  to  do. 

iz.  We - (past  of  bring )  our  books 

to  school;  he  -  (past  of  take j  his 

home. 

13.  John -  (past  of  fall)  catching 

a  long  fly;  the  player  would  have  been 
out  if  he  had  not  (past  perfect  of  jail). 

To  check  your  choices 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  forms  to  be  used,  check  your  own 
choices.  Correct  your  errors. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  I  A  and  B,  on  page  Z97. 


z.  Using  Present  and  Past  Tenses  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  learned  that  the  present 
tense  tells  about  present  time  and  that 
the  past  tense  tells  about  past  time. 

If  you  are  telling  the  story  of  a  book 
which  you  have  read  or  of  a  picture 
which  you  have  seen,  you  may  think 
of  all  the  events  happening  at  the 
present  time.  They  may  seem  to  be 
happening  now.  You  may  also  think 


of  these  events  as  happening  at  some 
time  in  the  past.  But  of  course  they 
cannot  be  going  on  now  and  also  in 
the  past. 

Joe  was  telling  the  story  of  a  book 
which  he  had  read.  Read  the  follow¬ 
ing  part  of  what  he  said  and  see  if  you 
find  it  clear  or  a  little  confusing: 

At  sundown  Ralph  takes  his  place 
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as  the  guard.  The  rest  of  the  party 
lay  down  and  were  soon  asleep.  Oc¬ 
casionally  Ralph  puts  a  log  or  two  on 
the  lire,  and  then  he  watches  and 
listens.  About  midnight  he  heard  a 
slight  sound  in  the  woods.  He  listens 
carefully.  He  was  not  sure  what  the 
sound  was.  He  hears  it  again.  This 
time  he  was  sure  that  it  was  an  Indian. 
Very  quietly  he  moves  toward  the  lire 
and  nudges  Hedges  with  his  toe. 
Hedges  looked  up.  Ralph  makes  a 
motion  toward  the  woods.  Just  then 
a  crash  sounded  in  the  woods. 

Is  Joe  telling  the  story  as  if  he  were 
looking  at  the  events  happening  right 
before  him  now?  Is  he  telling  it  as  if 
the  events  had  happened  some  time 
ago?  Or  is  he  mixing  you  up  by  jump¬ 
ing  from  now  to  the  past  and  then  to 
now  and  then  to  the  past? 

To  -practice  by  yourself 

Read  to  yourself  the  passage  from 
Joe’s  story,  changing  all  the  verbs  to 
the  present  tense  so  that  the  events 
seem  to  be  happening  right  now. 

Then  read  the  passage  to  yourself, 
changing  all  the  verbs  to  the  past  tense 
so  that  the  events  seem  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  some  time  ago. 

To  practice  with  your  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
part  of  Joe’s  story  all  in  the  present 
tense  or  all  in  the  past  tense,  as  your 
teacher  directs.  Listen  while  others 
read  to  see  whether  you  agree. 

Martha  has  told  correctly  part  of 
the  story  of  a  book  which  she  has  read. 
The  verbs  are  all  in  the  present  tense. 


Take  part  if  you  are  called  on  to  read 
one  or  more  sentences,  changing  all 
verbs  to  the  past  tense. 

Kent  eats  supper  alone.  Then  he 
does  the  evening  chores  and  sits  down 
by  the  fire.  He  knows  that  he  has  to 
spend  the  night  alone  unless  the  rest 
of  the  party  gives  up  and  comes  back. 
Far  off  on  the  sky  the  glow  of  the  air¬ 
plane  beacon  drowns  out  the  stars. 
Kent  sees  it  and  thinks  of  home.  The 
night  air  grows  colder  and  begins  to 
cut  through  Kent’s  thin  shirt.  He 
throws  another  log  on  the  fire. 

Not  a  sound  breaks  the  silence  ex¬ 
cept  the  crackling  of  the  fire.  Kent 
shivers  and  lies  down.  The  ground  is 
too  cold.  He  sits  up.  A  shot  rings 
out.  He  grasps  his  rifle  and  looks 
around.  There  is  nothing  in  sight. 

To  test  yourself 

Check  your  memory  of  verbs  which 
you  have  studied  earlier  in  the  year. 
Write  the  numbers  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  present  tense  forms.  Then 
write  after  the  number  the  past  tense 
form  of  the  same  verb. 


i.  He  begins. 

15.  It  rings. 

z.  He  sings. 

16.  He  swims. 

3.  He  learns. 

17.  It  flies. 

4.  He  speaks. 

18.  It  blows. 

5.  He  tears. 

19.  He  steals. 

6.  He  sees. 

zo.  We  ride. 

7.  He  goes. 

zi.  It  freezes. 

8.  She  comes. 

zz.  They  take. 

9.  She  eats. 

Z3.  It  falls. 

10.  She  grows. 

Z4.  We  write. 

11.  It  breaks. 

Z5.  They  do. 

iz.  They  know. 

z6.  We  give. 

13.  They  drive. 

Z7.  It  drowns. 

14.  He  runs. 

z8.  He  sits. 

To  check  your  work 

Check  the  forms  which  you  have  If  you  need  more  practice  in  past 
written  as  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  tense  forms,  turn  to  Exercise  I  A,  B, 
reads  the  correct  list.  and  C  i,  page  197. 


3 .  Using  Other  Present  and  Past  Tense  Forms 


To  learn  by  yourself 

If  you  have  looked  up  the  verb  do  in 
your  dictionary,  you  have  found  the 
three  principal  parts,  do,  did,  done. 
After  them  you  found  another  word, 
doing.  This  word  is  used  in  making 
other  forms  of  the  present  and  past 
tenses.  Here  they  are: 

Present  Tense 

I  am  doing  We  are  doing 

You  are  doing  You  are  doing 

He  is  doing  They  are  doing 

Past  Tense 

I  was  doing  We  were  doing 

You  were  doing  You  were  doing 
He  was  doing  They  were  doing 

These  forms  are  just  another  way  of 
saying  that  something  is  happening 
now  or  that  something  was  happening 
in  the  past.  They  are  called  progressive 
forms  because  they  tell  that  an  action 
is  in  progress  or  continues  to  go  on. 

The  sentence,  “He  eats  his  dinner 
while  I  write  this  letter,”  means  al¬ 
most  the  same  as,  “He  is  eating  his 
dinner  while  I  am  writing  this  letter.” 
The  second  sentence  tells  a  little  more 
clearly  that  the  eating  and  the  writing 
keep  going  on. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  the  progressive  forms  ol  the 


present  and  past  tenses  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  verbs.  The  word  which  you  will 
need  to  make  them  is  given  in  paren¬ 
theses  : 

1.  lie  (lying) 
z.  begin  (beginning) 

3.  go  (going) 

Did  you  write  the  names  of  the  tenses 
above  the  forms?  Did  you  spell  be¬ 
ginning  correctly? 

To  practice  with  your  class 

When  your  teacher  asks  you  to  do  so, 
read  the  name  of  the  tense  and  the 
forms  which  you  have  written.  (Be 
careful  to  say  ing  and  not  in  when  you 
read  your  forms  to  the  class.)  Listen 
as  others  read  and  correct  errors  if  you 
have  made  them. 

Walter  is  telling  about  a  motion 
picture  which  he  has  seen.  He  is 
using  the  present  tense,  just  as  if  he 
were  looking  at  the  picture  now.  As 
you  read  this  part  of  his  story,  change 
each  italicized  verb  to  the  progressive 
form. 

As  the  picture  begins,  Drew  sits 
before  the  fireplace.  He  stares  at  a 
picture  that  he  sees  there.  It  shows 
a  ship  that  sinks.  The  ship  goes  down. 
Men  struggle  in  the  water.  Some 
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drown.  Two  of  them  cling  to  a  small 
raft.  They  try  to  climb  on  it.  The 
raft  upsets  and  the  two  men  fall  off. 
The  picture  fades  for  an  instant.  Then 
only  one  of  the  men  is  left.  He  stands 
on  the  raft  alone  and  waves  his  shirt 
to  signal  a  ship  that  passes  by. 

The  picture  in  the  fireplace  fades. 
Drew  still  stares  at  the  flames  as  the 
door  opens.  A  ragged  man  enters  the 
room  just  as  Drew  looks  around. 

Now  read  the  passage  changing  all 
verbs  to  the  past  tense,  using  the  past 
progressive  forms  of  all  the  verbs  in 


italics.  Be  careful  to  use  all  past 
forms  for  all  verbs  in  italics.  Think 
of  the  story  as  something  you  saw 
some  time  ago. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  the  progressive  forms  of  the 
present  and  past  tenses  of  think  ( think¬ 
ing )  and  of  sit  ( sitting ). 

Check  your  work  as  a  classmate  or 
your  teacher  reads  the  correct  forms. 
Correct  your  errors. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  ICi,  page  198. 


4.  Learning  How  to  Use  the  Future  Tense 


To  learn  by  yourself 

When  you  talk  about  something 
that  is  going  to  happen,  you  need  an¬ 
other  tense,  the  future.  Here  are  its 
two  forms : 

Future  Tense 

I  shall  do  We  shall  do 

You  will  do  You  will  do 

He  will  do  They  will  do 

Progressive  Form  Future 
I  shall  be  doing  We  shall  be  doing 
You  will  be  doing  You  will  be  doing 
He  will  be  doing  They  will  be  doing 

What  pronouns  have  the  word  shall 
after  them? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  following  sentences.  After 
each  number  place  the  future  form  of 


the  verb  in  parentheses.  Use  the 
future  forms  ending  in  ing  only  when 
they  seem  necessary. 

1.  Next  week  we - (go)  to  the  fair. 

z.  I  think  that  I  -  (attend)  the 

meeting  tonight. 

3.  Probably  our  friends  -  (start) 

early  in  the  morning. 

4.  In  a  day  or  two  we  -  (have) 

fair  weather. 

5.  I  - (leave)  at  two  o’clock  this 

afternoon. 

6.  In  the  morning  my  brother  and  I 
- (learn)  the  news. 

7.  About  an  hour  from  now  they - 

(call)  for  us. 

8.  Mary  and  I - (spend)  our  vaca¬ 

tion  in  the  mountains. 

q.  You - (hear)  the  sound  if  vou 

listen. 

10.  This  afternoon  I.  — —  (stay)  at 
home. 
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He  will  go. 


He  shall  go. 


The  future  forms  which  you  have 
been  using  are  used  to  tell  that  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  happen.  These 
forms  only  state  a  fact. 


are  to  say  I  will  and  we  will  only  when 
you  are  making  a  promise  or  when  you 
are  consenting  to  do  what  someone 
else  has  asked  of  you. 


To  learn  by  yourself 

The  future  tense  has  also  forms  to  be 
used  when  you  make  a  promise  or  when 
you  consent  to  do  something. 

Future  Tense 
( for  promise  or  consent) 

I  will  do  We  will  do 

You  shall  do  You  shall  do 

He  shall  do  They  shall  do 

In  these  forms  what  pronouns  have 
the  word  will  after  them? 

Perhaps  you  can  remember  that  you 


To  write  by  yourself 

Which  of  the  following  sentences 
do  you  think  express  promise  or  con¬ 
sent?  Which  do  you  think  merely 
tell  that  something  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen?  Number  your  paper  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  numbers  of  the  sen¬ 
tences.  Write  the  word  will  if  you 
think  that  the  sentence  is  a  promise 
or  the  word  shall  if  you  think  that  the 
sentence  is  not  a  promise  or  a  consent. 

i.  I - be  tired  in  the  morning  if  I 

stay  up  too  late. 
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2.  I  -  surely  meet  you  at  five 

o’clock. 

3.  We  -  be  late  unless  we  start 

now. 

4.  We - have  to  run  to  get  there 

on  time. 

5.  I - never  do  this  again,  I  assure 

you. 

6.  We  -  certainly  try  our  best  to 

find  the  dog  for  you. 

7.  I  -  lose  my  way  if  the  flash¬ 

light  goes  out. 

8.  I  -  hurry  home,  just  because 

you  ask  me  to. 

9.  We - win  a  reward  if  we  guess 

correctly. 

10.  I  — —  reach  home  about  four 
o’clock  if  the  bus  is  on  time. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  word  is  used  after  I  and  we 
in  the  future  tense  to  express  a  fact, 
something  that  is  going  to  happen? 

What  word  is  used  after  I  and  we 
to  express  a  promise  or  consent? 

What  are  all  the  “going  to  happen” 
future  forms  of  the  verb  give*.  What 
are  all  the  “promise”  forms  of  send} 
As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  one 
of  the  sentences  on  page  289.  Try  to 
remember  the  correct  form  without 
looking  at  your  paper.  Check  your 
work  as  others  read. 

Do  the  same  for  the  group  of  sen¬ 
tences  given  above.  If  there  is  any 


difference  of  opinion,  notice  carefully 
whether  or  not  the  sentence  expresses 
a  promise. 

To  test  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  following 
sentences.  Write  after  each  number 
the  word  shall  or  will  as  it  would  be 
needed  in  the  sentence. 


x .  The  people - listen  to  his  words. 


2.  I 

win  the  race  if  I  can,  I  as- 

sure  you. 
3.  John 

—  bring  the  book  home  to 

me. 

4.  We 

—  arrive  on  time  if  we  pos- 

sibly  can. 

3.  John  and  Tom - meet  us  at  the 

game. 

6.  I - 

not  wake  early  unless  I  am 

called. 

7.  We  — 

—  probably  go  unless  it  rains. 

8.  “I 

—  not  throw  stones  again,” 

promised  the  boy. 

9.  On  next  Thursday  the  party 
return. 


10.  I  really - try  very  much  harder 

next  time. 

To  check  your  judgment 

Check  your  choices  as  the  sentences 
are  read.  Ask  about  any  sentences 
which  you  do  not  understand. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  I  B,  page  298. 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

On  page  285  are  the  principal  parts  because  people  confuse  tense  forms, 
of  twenty  verbs  that  often  are  misused  You  may  refer  to  them  to  check  your 


work  after  you  have  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercise. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  the  past  tense  form  beginning 
with  I  for  each  of  the  following  verbs : 


see 

eat 

write 

grow 

come 

ring 

break 

drink 

run 

fall 

drive 

lie 

do 

go 

begin 

throw 

give 

take 

know 

sing 

Write  the  perfect  tense  form  begin¬ 
ning  with  they  for  each  of  these  verbs. 

Write  the  past  perfect  tense  form 
beginning  with  he  for  each  of  these 
verbs. 

To  check  with  your  class 

Read  your  list  as  you  are  asked  to 
do  so.  Correct  any  forms  which  are 
wrong  and  place  a  check  mark  after 
the  forms  so  that  you  will  know  which 
ones  you  must  review. 

To  test  yourself 

Harry  was  telling  to  his  younger 
brother  the  story  of  a  book  which  he 
had  read.  Here  is  part  of  the  story. 
Number  your  paper  to  correspond  with 
the  blanks,  and  write  after  each  number 
the  word  which  he  should  have  used. 

The  story  1  (begun,  began) 

(somewhere,  someplace)  in  a  Dutch 
settlement  near  the  Hudson  River. 
The  people  had  2  (came,  come)  to 
Van  Tassel’s  farm  for  a  party.  Icha- 
bod  Crane,  the  schoolmaster,  had  3 
(fell,  fallen)  in  love  with  Van  Tassel’s 
daughter,  Katrina,  and  had  even  _i. 
(gave,  given)  her  singing  lessons 
Brom  Bones,  the  village  bully,  also 

5  (loves,  loved)  the  girl.  When  the 


people  at  the  party  had  6  (ate, 
eaten)  a  big  supper,  they  7  (begin, 
began)  to  dance.  Ichabod  8  (goes, 
went)  with  the  men  and  9  (listen, 
listened)  to  ghost  stories.  One  was 
about  the  Headless  Horseman. 

After  the  party  was  over,  Ichabod 
10  (takes,  took)  his  horse  and  started 
home.  When  he  had  11  (rode, 
ridden)  12  (most,  almost)  a  mile,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  rider  13  (in  back 
of,  behind)  him.  The  hoofbeats  14 
(rung,  rang)  out  in  the  stillness. 
When  the  figure  on  the  horse  had  JiL 
(began,  begun)  to  come  nearer,  Icha¬ 
bod  16  (saw,  seen)  that  it  was  all 
white.  Worst  of  all,  the  horseman 

17  (has,  had)  no  head.  He  was 
carrying  his  head  on  his  saddle.  Per¬ 
haps  Ichabod  thought  that  he  had 

18  (drank,  drunk)  I9  (most,  al¬ 
most)  too  much  cider,  but  he  was 
frightened. 

The  headless  figure  20  (come, 
came)  nearer.  Just  as  Ichabod  had 
21  (most,  almost)  crossed  a  bridge, 
the  horseman  22  (behind,  in  back  of) 
him  23  (threw,  throwed)  his  head  at 
Ichabod. 

No  one  24  (knew,  knowed)  what 
happened  after  that.  Ichabod  must 
have  25  (ran,  run)  away.  He 
could  not  have  been  26  (drowned, 
drownded).  His  horse  was  found,  but 
no  one  27  (seen,  saw)  him  again. 
Next  morning,  pieces  of  a  pumpkin  28 
(lay,  laid)  on  the  ground  29  (beside, 
besides)  the  bridge. 

To  check  your  choices 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  story,  compare  what  you  have 
written.  Check  any  choices  which 
are  incorrect. 
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*  *  *  CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN  ★  ★  ★ 


Using  Contractions  and  Making  Better  Sentences  in  Reports 


i.  Using  Contractions  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself 

A  contraction  is  a  shortening,  usu¬ 
ally  of  two  words  into  one.  You  use 
many  contractions  in  speaking.  Con¬ 
tractions  are  used  in  writing  conver¬ 
sation  and  sometimes  in  writing  a 
friendly  letter.  In  writing  about 

stories  you  will  be  using  contractions 
when  you  tell  what  people  say. 

How  are  contractions  written?  Ob¬ 
serve  the  following  contractions, 
didn’t  you’re 

we’re  isn’t 

I’ve  doesn’t 

In  writing  a  contraction,  use 
an  apostrophe  wherever  you 

leave  out  one  or  more  letters. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Combine  each  of  the  following  pairs 
of  words  into  a  contraction.  Use  the 
apostrophe  correctly. 


can  not 

they  will 

must  not 

they  are 

do  not 

have  not 

he  is 

could  not 

would  not 

I  am 

is  not 

she  will 

she  is 

does  not 

are  not 

has  not 

you  have 

should  not 

What  is  a  contraction?  What  is  the 
rule  for  placing  the  apostrophe  in  a 
contraction?  When  are  contractions 
frequently  used  in  writing?  How  do 
you  spell  apostrophe?  What  words  do 
you  think  have  been  left  out  in  the 
contraction  o'clock ? 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

Spell  your  list  of  contractions  as  you 
are  asked  to  do  so.  Say,  for  example, 
I  apostrophe  v  e.  Make  corrections  in 
your  list  if  they  are  necessary.  Notice 
especially  how  you  have  spelled  the 
contraction  for  does  not.  Did  you 
change  does  into  dose,  as  if  it  were  bad 
medicine? 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  conversation 
from  a  story.  Combine  the  italicized 
words  into  contractions  and  choose 
the  correct  form  in  the  parentheses. 
Be  sure  that  you  copy  all  quotation 
marks  and  other  marks  of  punctuation 
correctly. 

"It  is  so  dark  that  I  can  not  see  a 
thing  in  those  woods,”  said  Brad, 
turning  back  toward  the  campfire. 
“  I  am  (most,  almost)  sure  that  I  heard 
something  a  while  ago,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  sound  for  the  last  five 
minutes.” 

Just  then  a  loud  crash  came  from  far 
back  among  the  trees. 

“There  it  is  again!”  exclaimed  Ned. 

‘  ‘  It  could  not  be  a  bear.  There  has  not 
been  a  bear  seen  around  here  in  years.” 

"It  is  something  big,”  ventured 
Jerry.  “A  little  animal  would  not 
make  a  noise  like  that.  I  have  an 
idea  that  it  may  be  a  big  dog  roaming 
around.  You  remember  the  two  set¬ 
ters  that  we  saw  at  the  farmhouse  a 


What  harmless  noise  has  frightened  you  ? 


mile  or  so  down  the  road  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

“Huh!”  snorted  Ned.  ‘‘A  dog  does 
not  make  (that  kind  of,  that  kind  of 
a)  noise.  He  would  keep  running. 
You  would  hear  the  noise  all  the  time.” 

“  Let  us  find  out,”  said  Brad.  ‘‘We 
know  that  it  can  not  be  anything  to 
be  afraid  of.” 

The  boys  took  their  flashlights  and 
moved  into  the  woods. 

‘‘Have  you  seen  it  yet?”  called 
Jerry. 

‘‘No,  I  have  not ,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
somewhere  near  here,”  answered  Brad. 

Another  crash  sounded  (somewhere, 
someplace)  in  the  bushes. 

‘‘  It  is  here,”  yelled  Ned. 

‘‘Yes,  it  is  here  all  right,”  growled 
Jerry  as  his  light  fell  on  the  bushes. 
‘‘Take  a  look.” 


‘‘Why,  the  thing  is  just  an  old  cow!” 
laughed  Ned. 

“  That  is  what  it  is,”  said  Jerry. 

‘‘And  that  is  that,”  replied  Brad. 
"We  have  had  a  beautiful  chase.  I 
would  not  tell  anyone  about  it.  Let  us 
go  back  and  get  some  sleep. 

To  check  your  work 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
work  to  the  class.  As  you  come  to 
them,  mention  each  quotation  mark 
and  each  other  mark  of  punctuation. 
Spell  contractions.  Say,  for  example, 
‘‘quotation  mark,  capital  1-t  apos¬ 
trophe  s.”  Place  a  cross  over  each 
error  on  your  paper,  and  then  correct 
the  error. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  A,  page  2.98. 
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2..  Separating  Sentences  in  Reports 


To  read  to  yourself 

Probably  you  realize  that  it  is  very 
tiresome  to  listen  to  a  person  who 
rambles  on,  connecting  all  his  sentences 
with  and  or  but.  Because  your  mind 
has  no  rest  between  his  statements,  you 
soon  become  weary. 

You  have  been  learning  to  separate 
sentences  when  you  write  or  talk. 
How  well  can  you  do  so  now? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Fred  was  telling  about  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  which  he  had  heard.  Read  what 
he  said.  Then  rewrite  his  remarks  so 
that  the  sentences  are  clear-cut.  Drop 
unnecessary  and' s  and  but  s.  Improve 
the  sentences  in  any  other  way  that 
you  can.  Correct  all  errors. 

Last  night  on  the  School  Hour 
program  from  station  WXYZ  at  about 
eight  o’clock  I  heard  two  teams  of 
pupils  and  they  were  competing  for 
a  prize  for  answering  questions  and 
some  of  the  answers  were  very  amusing 
like  you  would  expect  and  so  we  all 
laughed  at  them  and  one  girl  was 
asked,  “What  kind  of  an  animal 
grunts?’’  But  she  answered,  “A 
rabbit,’’  but  that  was  all  the  farther 
she  got  and  then  a  boy  was  asked, 
“What  kind  of  an  animal  carries  its 


young  in  a  pouch?”  and  he  said,  “A 
chipmunk,”  and  after  that  a  boy  said 
that  Admiral  Dewey  was  a  World  War 
hero  at  the  battle  of  Vanilla  and  when 
a  boy  was  asked  why  elephants  have 
big  necks  he  said,  “On  account  of  they 
have  heavy  heads,”  and  so  his  answer 
was  correct,  but  then  a  girl  guessed 
that  cows  have  horns  on  account  of 
they  have  to  push  their  way  through 
brush  and  fences  and  then  when  a  boy 
was  asked  what  sort  of  a  animal  makes 
a  noise  called  scolding,  he  answered, 
“A  woman,”  and  everybody  in  the 
studio  laughed,  like  I  did  too. 

Another  School  Hour  program  will 
be  given  by  the  same  station  next 
Tuesday  at  eight  o’clock,  and  I  am 
going  to  listen  to  it,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  funny  like  this  one  was. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Why  should  you  not  run  sentences 
together?  Did  you  find  Fred’s  para¬ 
graphs  tiresome? 

Take  your  part  in  reading  what  Fred 
should  have  said.  Listen  while  others 
read,  and  decide  what  changes  you 
would  make  in  your  paper.  Correct 
your  work  before  you  hand  it  in. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II B,  page  Z98. 


3.  Using  Varied  Sentences  in  Reports 


To  read  to  yourself 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  city  street  on  you  like  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
which  all  the  houses  were  alike?  Do  same  way  over  and  over  and  over 


again?  Do  you  find  such  experiences 
interesting? 

If  you  do  not,  you  know  why  you 
are  told  not  to  build  all  your  sentences 
alike.  They  become  tiresome. 

How  well  have  you  learned  to  write 
varied  sentences? 

To  test  yourself 

Here  is  Marie’s  report  about  a  radio 
program  which  she  had  heard.  Re¬ 
write  it  to  make  the  sentences  more 
varied  and  more  interesting.  You  may 
change  some  of  them  so  that  they 
begin  with  phrases.  You  may  com¬ 
bine  some  ideas  into  compound  predi¬ 
cates.  You  may  connect  very  short 
sentences.  Perhaps  you  can  place  a 
verb  or  two  ahead  of  the  subject.  You 
may  correct  all  errors  that  you  find 
provided  that  you  keep  Marie’s  ideas. 

I  heard  an  interesting  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  given  on  last  Monday 
evening.  I  heard  it  over  station 
KKLM  at  about  nine  o’clock.  It  was 
on  the  Find  It  hour.  A  girl  talked 
first.  She  told  how  she  had  lost  her 
pet  cat.  It  had  been  gone  most  a 
week.  It  was  a  white  Persian  cat. 
It  was  wearing  a  collar.  There  were 
two  bells  on  the  collar.  One  bell  was 
gold  and  the  other  was  silver.  The 
cat  had  always  been  afraid  of  an  open 
umbrella.  It  would,  run  in  back  of 
furniture  when  it  saw  one. 

A  young  man  told  about  losing  a 


real  old  picture.  It  was  a  picture  of 
men  building  the  first  iron  bridge. 
He  had  put  the  picture  in  a  book. 
Someone  had  taken  the  book  from  his 
house  at  about  the  time  he  moved 
away.  The  book  was  a  volume  of  a 
history  of  England.  The  young  man 
wanted  the  picture  on  account  of  it 
was  the  only  picture  of  his  great¬ 
grandfather. 

The  announcer  of  the  program  then 
came  on  the  air.  He  said  that  a  lady 
who  lived  most  two  miles  away  in  the 
city  had  telephoned.  She  said  that  she 
had  the  cat.  It  was  sure  the  girl’s  cat. 
She  had  opened  an  umbrella  one  day. 
The  cat  had  run  in  back  of  a  sofa. 
That  was  all  the  farther  it  could  go. 

This  program  is  given  at  about  nine 
o’clock.  It  is  given  every  Monday 
evening.  I  like  these  kind  of  programs. 

Working  together 

Read  your  sentences  aloud  if  you 
are  asked  to  do  so.  Compare  your 
paper  with  others  that  are  read.  How 
could  your  paper  be  improved?  What 
suggestions  can  you  give  for  improving 
other  papers  that  are  read? 

To  correct  and  improve  by  yourself 

Make  any  changes  on  your  paper 
that  you  think  will  improve  it.  Then 
make  a  neat  copy  of  your  improved 
paper  and  hand  it  to  your  teacher. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II B,  page  198. 
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More  Practice 


i 


A.  Write  all  the  forms  of  the  present, 
past,  perfect,  and  past  perfect  tenses 
of  the  verb  eat. 

Write  all  the  forms  of  the  same 
tenses  of  the  verb  go. 

B.  Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  After  each  number  write  the 
form  of  the  verb  for  the  tense  named 
or  choose  the  correct  word. 

When  we  1  (past  perfect  of  drive') 
2  (almost,  most)  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  engine  of  the  car  3 
(begun,  began)  to  heat  up.  The  driver 
4  (past  of  tell)  us  that  we  had  better 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  We  5 
(past  of  start)  up  a  trail  that  began 
6  (in  back  of,  behind)  a  small 
shelter.  After  a  hard  climb  we  7 
(oast  of  come)  to  a  spring.  There  we 
8  (past  of  throw)  our  packs  on  the 
ground  and  9  -  (past  of  drink)  the 
cold  water.  All  the  party  10  (past 
of  lie)  down  for  a  few  minutes  and 
rested.  We  looked  at  the  rocks  ahead 
which  11  (past  perfect  of  fall)  from 
the  cliff.  They  -.12  (past  perfect  of 
break)  into  big  pieces  and  13  (past  of 
seem)  to  be  lying  in  the  trail.  When 
we  I4  (past  of  go)  on,  we  found  that 
the  trail  15  (past  of  lead)  through 
them.  We  did  not  have  to  climb  over 
them.  The  mountain  was  - 16  (most, 
almost)  bare  from  this  point  on. 
Only  a  few  bushes  I7  (past  perfect 
of  grow)  on  it. 

At  z  o’clock  we  18  (past  of  get) 
to  the  top.  The  wind  19.  (past  of 
blow)  hard.  It  nearly  _i£_  (past  of 
freeze)  us.  From  there  we  .2,L  (past 


of  see)  all  the  country  for  miles  around. 
Some  of  the  lowland  farms  22  (past 
perfect  of  droivn)  in  the  flooding  river. 
After  we  23  (past  perfect  of  eat)  our 
lunch,  we  24 _  (past  of  sing)  some 
songs.  Then  we  25  (past  of  give)  a 
cheer  and  26  (past  of  start)  down  the 
mountain. 

C.  1.  If  you  have  been  changing  from 
past  to  present  tense  in  telling  about  a 
book  or  a  picture,  write  the  following 
exercise  twice.  First,  write  it  placing 
all  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense.  Then 
write  it  placing  all  the  verbs  in  the 
pas  t  tense .  Correct  any  errors  you  find . 

Sam  watched  the  strange  man  stand¬ 
ing  at  about  the  dark  entrance  of  the 
house  across  the  street.  In  his  hand 
the  man  holds  a  bag.  While  Sam 
looked  at  him,  the  man  pulled  some¬ 
thing  out  of  his  pocket  and  made  a 
motion  toward  his  face.  Then  he 
turns  and  Sam  looks  at  him.  He  was 
wearing  a  mask.  Bending  over,  he 
opens  his  bag  and  takes  something  out. 
He  moved  toward  a  window.  Sam 
heard  a  snap.  The  man  pushes  up  the 
window  and  climbs  into  the  house. 

Sam  ran  to  the  telephone  and  called 
the  police.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
three  police  cars  arrived.  Policemen 
surround  the  house  and  beside  turn 
searchlights  on  it.  The  front  door 
opens  and  the  burglar  comes  out  with 
his  hands  in  the  air.  He  had  no  gun 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  caught. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  the  owners  of 
the  house  return.  On  account  of  they 
hear  what  Sam  did  they  gave  him  a 
reward  of  ten  dollars. 
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2..  If  you  need  more  help  in  learning 
progressive  forms,  write  the  progres¬ 
sive  forms  of  the  present  arid  past 
tenses  of  the  verbs  eat  and  run. 

D.  Some  of  the  sentences  that  follow 
need  shall  and  some  need  will.  Num¬ 
ber  your  paper  i  to  io.  After  each 
number  write  the  form  needed  in  the 
sentence. 

i.  I - be  tired  tonight  because  of 

all  this  work. 

x.  I  -  be  twelve  years  old  to¬ 

morrow. 

3.  I - give  you  a  dollar  if  you 


will  do  this  job  just  as  I  ask  you  to. 

4.  We - not  go  out  tonight,  father. 

We  give  you  our  word  for  that. 

5.  We - get  wet  if  we  don’t  hurry. 

6.  I  -  try  harder  next  time, 

mother. 

7.  I  -  not  be  through  with  this 

work  tonight. 

8.  We - get  the  book  if  we  can, 

Louise. 

9.  At  the  concert  we  -  hear  her 

sing. 

10.  In  a  few  days  I  -  be  thirteen 

years  old. 


II 


A.  Copy  the  following  conversation 
from  a  story.  Combine  the  italicized 
words  into  contractions.  Be  careful 
to  copy  all  capital  letters  and  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  correctly. 

“Who  is  your  new  friend?”  asked 
Alex,  glancing  at  the  collie  that  Tom 
had  on  a  leash. 

‘‘Oh,  he  is  not  new,”  answered 
Tom.  “I  have  had  him  for  three 
months.  He  is  not  a  thoroughbred, 
but  he  will  be  a  good  watchdog.” 

‘‘He  does  not  seem  to  be  vicious,” 
commented  Alex  as  the  dog  came  up 
and  sniffed  at  his  leg. 

“  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not,"  replied 
Tom.  ‘‘I  have  not  seen  a  mean  thing 
about  him.  He  will  not  even  growl 
when  I  pull  him  around.  But  you 
need  not  think  that  he  is  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing.  I  had  not  had  him  a  month 
when  a  tramp  came  to  our  door.  The 
pup  knew  that  he  did  not  belong  there, 
and  mother  had  to  keep  him  from 
flying  at  the  man.  I  should  not  wonder 


if  he  would  have  bitten  the  tramp  if 
she  had  not  held  him.” 

‘‘That  sounds  good,”  Alex  said. 
‘‘If  your  mother  has  a  good  watchdog, 
she  will  feel  safer.” 

‘‘Probably  she  will,”  Tom  agreed. 
‘‘Father  and  I  are  going  to  be  away 
next  week.  I  will  tell  you  later  what 
happens.” 

B .  Rewrite  the  following  report  which 
Jessie  gave  about  a  radio  program 
which  she  had  heard.  Separate  sen¬ 
tences  which  have  been  incorrectly 
connected  by  and  or  hut.  Make  the 
sentences  varied  in  form.  Combine 
ideas  where  they  can  be  put  into  one 
sentence.  Correct  any  other  errors 
that  you  find. 

I  listened  to  a  strange  radio  program. 
The  program  was  given  last  Wednes¬ 
day  night  at  about  nine  o’clock.  I 
heard  it  over  station  WYVM.  The 
announcer  told  us  to  turn  out  the  lights 
and  I  turned  out  mine  like  he  asked  me 
to  but  I  was  almost  frightened  on  ac- 


count  of  the  room  was  dark  beside  I 
was  alone.  Then  there  was  a  boom, 
boom  of  drums.  Then  there  was  a 
silence  and  then  a  girl  shrieked.  Then 
a  terrible  deep  voice  said,  “I  am  com¬ 
ing.  Beware!  Don’t  look  in  back 
of  you,”  and  the  girl  shrieked  again 
like  she  did  before,  and  there  was  a 
crash.  There  was  silence  again  for  a 
second  and  then  an  orchestra  played  a 
few  weird  notes  and  after  that  a  play 
began.  It  was  a  story  of  a  monster. 
He  had  escaped  from  an  old  castle. 
He  was  capturing  people  and  shutting 
them  up  some  place  on  account  of  he 


wanted  revenge.  A  band  of  men  were 
hunting  for  him  every  place  and  at 
last  they  saw  him  and  just  as  he  was 
carrying  the  girl  into  the  castle  they 
caught  him.  That  was  all  the  farther 
he  went  and  he  gave  a  deep  growl  and 
was  just  getting  away  from  them  but 
the  announcer  broke  in  and  said, 
“Wake  up,  folks,  you’ve  been  having 
a  bad  dream  from  indigestion.  Take 
Barkus’s  Little  Pink  Pills  and  you 
won’t  dream  like  you  just  did  of 
monsters  any  more  on  account  of  your 
digestion  will  be  perfect.”  These 
kind  of  programs  are  very  interesting. 


Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  How  Well  Do  You  Follow  an  Author’s  Arrangement  of  Ideas? 


To  read  to  yourself 

Your  eye  tells  you  at  once  which  of 
three  baseball  bats  is  the  largest; 
which  of  five  or  six  chairs  is  the 
smallest. 

Suppose  there  are  on  a  shelf  three 
large  vases,  one  with  one  handle,  one 
with  two  handles,  and  one  without 
any  handle  at  all.  In  addition  there 
is  a  whole  collection  of  smaller  vases 
of  all  three  kinds.  If  you  were  asked 
to  group  the  vases  according  to  the 
number  of  handles  they  have,  you 
would  put  with  each  large  vase  the 
small  ones  with  the  same  number  of 
handles.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page 
301  and  explain  how  many  small  vases 
with  one  handle  you  would  put  in  one 
group.  How  many  with  two  handles 
would  you  put  in  the  second  group? 
How  many  vases  would  there  be 
grouped  around  the  large  vase  with  no 
handles? 

In  any  explanation  or  report  there 
are  several  important  ideas  around 
each  of  which  less  important  ideas  are 
grouped.  Your  work  in  finding  the 
central  thought  and  in  picking  out  the 
details  has  given  you  practice  in  telling 
which  ideas  are  important  and  which 
are  less  important.  In  order  to  remind 
yourself  or  show  someone  else  quickly 
the  way  in  which  important  ideas  and 
details  are  related  in  any  piece  of 
written  work  you  use  an  outline. 

Read  the  following  passage: 


SOME  USES  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR 

One  of  the  important  uses  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  found  in  the  sand  blast. 
This  is  a  blast  of  sand  driven  by  com¬ 
pressed  air.  The  rough  surface  of 
ground  glass  is  produced  by  driving 
fine  sand  against  it.  The  harder  the 
material  to  be  cut  and  the  swifter  the 
blast  of  sand,  the  faster  the  cutting 
proceeds.  Sand  refuses  to  cut  any¬ 
thing  soft.  You  can  hold  your  hand 
in  a  sand  blast  without  being  hurt, 
although  it  will  tingle.  You  can  lay 
a  piece  of  strong  lace  over  glass,  and 
the  sand  blast  will  mark  out  the  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  glass  without  injuring  the 
lace.  Buildings  can  be  cleaned  of  old 
and  blistered  paint  before  a  new  coat  is 
put  on.  Structures  of  stone  are  often 
cleaned  of  smoke  and  grime  by  this 
blast.  It  is  rather  disagreeable  for 
the  passers-by,  but  it  does  the  work 
rapidly  and  well. 

There  is  even  a  pneumatic  sand- 
digger.  At  the  building  of  the  famous 
Bridge  of  Tay,  the  engineers  could  not 
succeed  in  sinking  the  cylinders  for 
the  piers.  One  of  the  engineers  made 
a  new  suggestion.  He  ran  a  small 
pipe  from  each  cylinder  into  the  sand 
and  connected  an  air  pump  with  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  Then  he  began 
to  pump  the  air  out  of  the  cylinder. 
A  vacuum  was  created  into  which  wet 
sand  rushed. 

This  good  friend  of  the  workman  is 
as  valuable  under  water  as  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  not  only  pumped  into  the 
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helmet  of  the  diver,  but,  by  its  means, 
foundations  can  be  laid  under  water 
almost  as  easily  as  on  dry  ground. 
First,  an  immense  box  is  built  with  no 
bottom,  but  otherwise  air-tight,  and 
on  top  of  it  another  box,  open  at  the 
top,  is  towed  to  the  place  where  the 
foundation  is  to  be  laid.  These  boxes 
are  called  “caissons.”  Masons  begin 
to  lay  stonework  in  the  second  box 
just  as  if  they  were  on  dry  land.  As 
this  masonry  grows  heavier,  the  boxes 
sink  until  the  edges  of  the  lower  one 
have  settled  into  the  mud  of  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Air  is  now  forced  into 
the  lower  box  until  what  water  there 
was  in  it  has  been  driven  out.  The 
men  can  now  work  in  this  lower  room, 
which  is  filled  with  compressed  air. 
Connecting  the  two  rooms  is  an  air 
shaft  with  an  air  lock  to  retain  the 


compressed  air  in  the  lower  room. 
Through  this  air  shaft  the  workmen 
enter  and  leave,  and  through  this  the 
dirt  is  removed.  As  the  digging  con¬ 
tinues,  the  caisson  sinks  lower  and 
lower  until  it  comes  to  good  firm 
material.  Concrete  is  now  poured 
through  a  pipe  into  the  lower  caisson 
until  it  is  full.  The  concrete  hardens, 
the  upper  caisson  is  removed,  and  there 
is  a  strong,  solid  pier  fastened  firmly 
to  the  rock,  and  on  top  of  this  pier 
other  masonry  may  be  built. 

What  is  the  main  thought  of  the 
first  paragraph?  Of  the  second?  Of 
the  third? 

What  are  the  important  details  of 
the  first  paragraph?  What  are  the 
important  details  of  the  second  para¬ 
graph?  Of  the  third? 
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To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  page  301. 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  help  to 


make  a  list  on  the  blackboard  of  the 
details  in  each  paragraph.  Make  a 
sentence  for  each  detail  you  li°t. 


x.  Learning  to  Outline 


To  read  together 

When  you  make  an  outline,  you 
number  each  of  your  most  important 
heads  with  a  Roman  numeral. 

The  main  heads  of  your  outline  for 
the  passage  on  compressed  air  might 
be: 

I.  The  sand  blast  has  many  uses. 

II.  The  sand-digger  helps  sink  cyl¬ 
inders. 

III.  Compressed  air  is  used  in  under¬ 
water  work. 

Remember  to  make  every  heading 
in  the  outline  a  sentence. 

The  chief  sub-topics  are  given  capital 
letters.  If  there  are  topics  that  are 
subordinate  to  these,  they  are  num¬ 
bered  with  arabic  figures. 

I.  The  sand  blast  has  many  uses. 

A.  It  produces  ground  glass. 

B.  The  speed  of  cutting  depends 
on  hardness  of  material  and 
strength  of  the  blast. 

C.  The  sand  blast  will  not  cut 
soft  material. 

1.  It  does  not  cut  flesh. 

x.  It  does  not  cut  lace. 

D.  The  outsides  of  buildings  are 
cleaned  by  the  sand  blast. 

1.  Passers-by  are  inconven¬ 
ienced. 

x.  The  work  is  done  well 
and  fast. 


If  there  is  only  one  sub-topic,  it 
should  be  phrased  as  part  of  the  main 
topic. 

To  discuss  in  class 

How  should  you  number  your  most 
important  heads?  How  do  you  indi¬ 
cate  the  next  most  important  heads? 
If  you  have  another  group  of  still  less 
important  sub-topics,  how  do  you 
indicate  them? 

To  work  out  together 

Consult  the  list  of  details  you  wrote 
for  the  second  main  thought.  They 
are  probably  somewhat  as  follows : 

It  was  impossible  to  sink  cylinders  for 
the  foundation  of  the  Bridge  of  Tay. 
A  small  pipe  was  run  from  each  cylin¬ 
der  into  the  sand. 

An  air  pump  was  connected  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder. 

Air  was  pumped  out  of  the  cylinder. 
A  vacuum  was  created. 

Wet  sand  rushed  up  through  the  pipe. 
The  cylinder  sank  as  the  sand  below 
it  was  sucked  out. 

Your  second  main  head  will  be: 

II.  The  sand-digger  helps  sink  cylin¬ 
ders. 

Your  first  two  sub-topics  might  be: 
A.  It  was  impossible  at  first  to  sink 
the  cylinders. 
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B.  One  engineer  made  a  new  sug¬ 
gestion. 

What  details  show  how  his  susr- 

O 

gestion  was  carried  out?  Should  you 
letter  these  details  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  or 
number  them  i,  z,  3,  4,  5? 

How  should  you  letter  or  number 
the  last  detail? 

Help  your  class  to  copy  the  correct 
outline  for  paragraphs  1  and  z  on  the 
board. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Using  the  details  that  you  listed  for 
the  third  paragraph,  letter  and  number 


them  correctly  so  that  you  can  fit  them 
into  the  copy  you  make  of  the  skeleton 
outline. 

To  correct  in  class 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  copy  on  the 
board  your  outline  for  the  third  para¬ 
graph.  If  some  other  member  of  the 
class  copies  his  outline  on  the  board, 
watch  closely  to  be  sure  that  you  agree 
with  the  details  he  has  listed.  If  you 
think  a  mistake  was  made,  explain 
why  courteously.  Correct  your  out¬ 
line  in  any  way  that  is  needed  before 
you  hand  it  in. 


3.  Making  Your  Own  Outline 


To  do  by  yourself 

Read  the  passage  below  carefully. 

The  Chevalier  La  Salle  was  a  young 
Frenchman  of  good  family.  He  was 
full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  when  he 
came  to  Quebec.  From  the  beginning 
he  was  interested  in  finding  out  all  he 
could  about  the  mysterious  interior  of 
the  great  continent  of  America.  He 
was  eager,  too,  to  win  and  hold  all 
this  immense  land  for  France. 

One  of  his  early  expeditions  was  to 
find  and  trace  the  Ohio  River  of  which 
his  Indian  friends  had  told  him.  He 
marched  south  from  Lake  Erie,  which 
he  had  reached  by  boat.  After  a  long 
and  difficult  journey  through  the 
forest,  he  came  at  last  to  the  river.  In 
this  march  he  must  have  passed 
through  the  western  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  for  he  left  the  shores  of 
the  lake  at  some  place  between  where 


Buffalo  and  Dunkirk  now  stand.  How 
far  down  the  Ohio  River  he  went  we 
do  not  know.  It  was  at  least  as  far 
as  the  falls  at  Louisville.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  as  far  as  the  place  where  the 
Ohio  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  had  to  go  back  to  France  to 
get  money  and  the  king’s  approval  of 
his  greatest  plan  of  all,  which  was  to 
find  and  follow  to  its  mouth  the  great 
river  into  which  both  the  Ohio  and 
the  Illinois  Rivers  flowed.  Back 
again  in  Canada,  with  his  plan  ap¬ 
proved,  he  built  a  little  vessel  named 
the  Griffin  which  he  launched  into  the 
water  of  the  Niagara  River  a  little 
way  above  the  falls.  In  the  Griffin  he 
sailed  once  more  through  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Chicago  portage.  There 
he  collected  a  cargo  of  valuable  furs 
from  the  Indians  and  sent  it  back  to 


Canada.  With  the  money  he  hoped  to 
get  for  the  furs  he  would  buy  more 
supplies  for  his  great  expedition  down 
the  Mississippi  River, 
i.  Write  in  sentences  the  three  main 
thoughts,  leaving  a  wide  space  be¬ 
tween  them.  How  should  you  num¬ 
ber  them? 

z.  List  the  details  you  find  for  each 
main  thought  under  that  head. 

3.  How  many  heads  needing  capital 
letters  do  you  find  for  your  first  main 
head?  Letter  them. 

4.  How  many  heads  needing  capital 
letters  do  you  find  for  your  second 
main  head?  Letter  them. 

5.  How  many  heads  needing  capital 
letters  do  you  find  for  your  third? 
Letter  them. 

6.  If  you  find  heads  that  are  subordi¬ 
nate  to  those  you  have  lettered,  how 
do  you  mark  them? 


When  you  have  completed  your  out¬ 
line  in  the  rough  form  suggested  above, 
copy  it  neatly  on  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper.  Number  and  letter  each  head 
carefully  and  indent  each  one  prop¬ 
erly. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud 
the  part  of  your  outline  for  which 
your  teacher  asks.  Listen  closely 
while  others  read  parts  of  their  outline 
to  be  sure  that  you  agree  with  the 
arrangement  they  have  used.  While 
one  member  of  the  class  writes  the 
outline  on  the  board,  take  your  part 
in  dictating  the  heads  as  you  think 
they  should  be  stated  and  arranged. 

Before  you  hand  in  your  outline, 
correct  its  arrangement  and  make 
sure  the  sentences  are  clear  and 
correct. 


4.  Proving  That  You  Understand  What  You  Read 


To  write  by  yourself 

Number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
1  to  7.  Answer  the  questions  below 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  asked: 
1.  Is  ground  glass  rough,  smooth,  or 
transparent? 

z.  When  you  hold  your  hand  in  a  blast 
of  sand,  does  it  prickle,  feel  hot,  or 
feel  cold? 

3.  Does  pneumatic  mean  a  sickness, 
air-driven,  or  automatic? 

4.  A  cylinder  has  curved  sides.  Is  it 
longer  than  it  is  wide?  Shorter  than 
it  is  wide?  Always  open  at  both  ends? 

5.  Is  a  vacuum  a  machine?  Is  it  any 
enclosed  space  completely  empty  of  air? 


Is  it  a  bottle  for  keeping  fluids  hot  or 
cold? 

6.  Is  a  caisson  made  very  strong  be¬ 
cause  it  is  air-tight?  Because  it  sup¬ 
ports  a  great  weight?  Because  it  is 
going  to  hold  concrete? 

7.  When  the  upper  caisson  is  removed, 
is  the  stonework  also  removed? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  your  teacher  or 
a  classmate  reads  the  correct  answers. 
If  you  made  any  errors,  ask  to  have 
your  mistakes  explained.  Correct 
your  paper  before  you  hand  it  in. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT 

Telling  Stories  and  Enjoying  Poems 


i.  Reviewing  What  You  Have  Learned  about  Storytelling 


To  read  and  think  over 

Do  you  remember  what  you  have 
already  learned  about  storytelling? 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has 
several  answers  listed  below  it.  Which 
of  the  answers  are  correct? 
i  What  kinds  of  stories  are  suitable 

to  tell  to  your  class? 

a.  Stories  that  you  base  on  things 
you  have  seen  or  heard 

b.  Long  stories  that  you  have  heard 
or  read 

c.  Short  and  entertaining  stories 
that  you  have  read  or  heard 

d.  Stories  that  wander  on  and  seem 
to  have  no  point 


e.  Stories  that  make  fun  of  people 
you  know  or  that  ridicule  ideas 
in  which  seme  of  your  friends 
believe 

z.  Which  of  the  following  things 
should  the  title  of  a  story  do? 

a.  Tell  the  point  of  the  story 

b.  Name  at  least  one  character 

c.  Make  others  wish  to  hear  or 
read  the  story 

3.  Which  of  the  following  things 
should  the  first  sentence  of  a  story 
do? 

a.  Say  that  you  will  tell  a  story 

b.  Tell  where  the  story  came  from 
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c.  Tell  what  the  story  is  about 

d.  Make  your  audience  or  readers 
wonder  what  is  going  to  happen 

e.  Tell  that  you  yourself  liked  the 
story  when  you  first  heard  it 

f.  Get  the  story  started  by  telling 
something  important  about  it 

4.  Why  are  direct  quotations  used  in 

stories? 

a.  To  make  the  story  more  lively 
and  interesting 

b.  To  give  the  facts  of  the  story 
exactly 

c.  To  provide  practice  in  punctua¬ 
tion 

d.  To  give  practice  in  paragraphing 

e.  To  give  you  training  in  dramatic 
work 

5.  Why  should  the  events  of  a  story 

usually  be  told  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred? 

a.  So  that  the  author  can  keep  the 
events  in  mind  easily 

b.  So  that  the  readers  or  audience 
can  understand  the  steps  in  the 
story 

c.  In  order  to  tell  the  truth 

d.  To  report  the  facts  accurately 

6.  If  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
action  takes  place  two  or  three  times 
in  a  story,  how  do  you  tell  it  each 
time? 

a.  In  exactly  the  same  words 

b.  Use  the  same  number  of  sentences 
but  do  not  repeat  the  words 
exactly 

c.  Describe  the  action  in  detail  the 
first  time;  make  each  succeed¬ 
ing  description  of  the  action 


shorter  so  as  to  make  the  story 
seem  to  move  more  rapidly 

d.  The  last  description  should  be 
the  longest  so  that  the  reader 
will  be  kept  in  suspense 

7.  Where  should  the  surprise  or  the 
point  of  greatest  interest  occur  in  a 
story? 

a.  At  the  beginning  so  the  reader 
will  wish  to  keep  on 

b.  In  the  middle  where  the  reader’s 
interest  begins  to  lessen 

c.  Near  the  end 

d.  Anywhere  in  the  story 

8.  Why  should  you  know  your  story 
thoroughly  before  you  tell  it  to  the 
class? 

a.  So  that  you  will  remember  it  for 
years 

b.  So  that  others  will  think  you  are 
a  remarkable  story-teller 

c.  So  that  you  will  not  mind  telling 
it 

d.  So  that  you  can  tell  it  smoothly 
and  easily  to  interest  others 

To  write  by  yourself 

Number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  1 
to  8. 

After  each  number  write  the  letter 
which  indicates  the  correct  answer 
under  that  number. 

To  check  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  which 
answers  are  correct  for  each  question. 
If  the  class  thinks  that  some  of  your 
answers  are  wrong,  ask  to  have  your 
mistakes  explained. 
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z.  Planning  and  Telling  a  Story 


Choosing  by  yourself  a  story  to  tell 


Think  of  the  most  exciting  or 
amusing  thing  that  has  happened  re¬ 
cently  to  you  or  to  someone  you  know. 
Of  course  you  cannot  use  any  incident 
that  would  embarrass  anyone  you 
know.  If  all  your  classmates  already 
know  the  story,  you  would  only  bore 
them  by  repeating  it.  The  questions 
below  or  some  of  the  pictures  in  this 
chapter  may  help  you  to  find  an  idea 
for  a  story: 

i.  What  story  that  your  grandfather 
or  one  of  your  uncles  tells  do  you  like 
best?  Could  you  make  it  interesting 
to  someone  outside  the  family? 
z.  Have  you  played  a  harmless  prank 
on  someone  recently? 

3 .  Has  someone  surprised  you  recently? 

4.  Have  you  attempted  an  ambitious 
task  and  believed  you  were  succeeding, 
only  to  find  that  through  a  silly  mis¬ 
take  you  were  about  to  fail? 

5 .  Have  you  been  the  victim  of  a  harm¬ 
less  practical  joke? 


What  well-meant  acts  of  your 
■pets  disturb  your  family  1 


6.  Have  you  seen  an  exciting  game 
that  was  won  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  play? 

7.  Have  you  tried  to  have  your  dog 


show  off  his  intelligence  to  someone 
who  thinks  all  animals  are  stupid? 
Were  you  as  much  surprised  at  the 
result  as  the  friend  you  wanted  to 
impress? 

To  think  over  before  you  write 
i.  How  many  events  must  you  tell  in 
order  to  make  the  story  complete? 
Which  should  you  tell  first?  What 
would  come  next?  Which  should  be 
saved  for  the  last  event? 
i.  Plan  your  opening  sentence  so  that 
it  will  make  your  listeners  wonder 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Do  not  let 
this  sentence  be  too  long. 

3.  What  quotations  from  your  char¬ 
acters  can  you  use  that  will  make  the 
story  lively? 

4.  Plan  the  exact  sentences  in  which 
you  will  tell  the  surprise.  Try  to 
make  these  sentences  short.  Place 
them  near  the  end. 

5.  Choose  a  title  that  will  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  your  audience.  Be  sure  it 
has  a  real  relation  to  the  story. 

Writing  your  story 

As  you  write  your  story,  be  careful 
to  keep  apart  sentences  that  should  be 
written  separately.  Try  to  vary  the 
position  of  the  subject  in  your  sen¬ 
tences.  If  you  find  you  are  combining 
too  many  sentences  with  and ,  try  to 
use  a  different  conjunction,  or  write 
the  sentences  as  separate  sentences,  not 
compound  sentences. 

Read  your  story  over  carefully  when 
you  finish  writing  to  be  sure  that: 

1.  You  used  capitals  wherever  they 
are  needed. 


2..  You  used  commas  to  separate  words 
used  in  a  series. 

3.  You  used  a  comma  before  and ,  but , 
or  or  when  such  a  word  connects  the 
two  parts  of  a  compound  sentence. 

4.  You  punctuated  direct  quotations 
accurately. 

5 .  You  paragraphed  the  story  correctly 
and  indented  the  first  word  of  new 
paragraphs . 

6.  Every  group  of  words  you  have 
written  as  a  sentence  is  a  sentence. 

As  you  read  your  story  to  yourself 
ask  yourself: 

1.  Have  I  included  all  the  important 
parts  of  the  story? 

i.  Does  each  sentence  say  exactly 
what  I  wanted  it  to  say? 

3.  Are  there  any  sentences  I  could 
omit  without  making  the  story  less 
clear  or  less  interesting? 

4.  Have  I  told  the  events  in  the  best 
order? 

5.  Is  the  title  I  have  used  the  best  one 
I  can  think  of? 

To  practice  by  yourself 

Practice  telling  your  story  at  home, 
first  by  yourself,  then  before  the 
members  of  your  family.  Ask  for 
criticisms  to  improve  your  story  or 
your  way  of  telling  it.  Try  to  tell 
your  story  without  reading  any  part 
of  it. 

To  carry  out  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  tell  the 
story  you  have  written.  Speak  clearly 
in  a  pleasant  tone,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  easily.  Find  out  whether  the 
class  thinks  you  should  improve  any 
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of  the  skills  you  have  learned  in  story¬ 
telling. 

Listen  while  others  tell  their  stories. 
If  any  of  them  ask  for  help  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  work,  give  as  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  as  you  can  in  a  courteous  way. 

Does  the  class  need  to  review  any 
of  the  standards  for  storytelling?  To 
whom  could  your  class  tell  these  stories 


as  a  form  of  entertainment?  Your 
school  librarian  or  your  teacher  may 
find  that  the  children’s  librarian  in 
your  town  needs  this  type  of  help  for 
her  storytelling  hour.  Some  hospitals 
like  to  have  a  group  of  storytellers 
entertain  the  children  who  are  getting 
well.  What  can  your  class  do  to  bring 
pleasure  to  others? 


3 .  Using  Poems  You  Enjoy 


To  carry  out  in  class 

Below  is  a  poem  which  many  boys 
and  girls  your  age  have  enjoyed.  Read 
it  to  yourself  silently. 

nursery  rhymes  for  the 

TENDER-HEARTED 
CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

/  tit 

Scuttle,  scuttle,  little  roach  — 

ii  ii 

How  you  run  when  I  approach : 

II  !  I 

Up  above  the  pantry  shelf, 

/  ii  i 

Hastening  to  secrete  yourself. 

iiii 
Most  adventurous  of  vermin, 
ii  ii 

How  I  wish  I  could  determine 
ii  ii 

How  you  spend  your  hours  of  ease  — 

iii  t 

Perhaps  reclining  on  the  cheese. 

ii  ri 
Cook  has  gone,  and  all  is  dark  — 

iii  i 

Then  the  kitchen  is  your  park! 

Ill  ! 

In  the  garbage  heap  that  she  leaves 
iiii 
Do  you  browse  among  the  tea  leaves? 


How  delightful  to  suspect 
iii  / 

All  the  places  you  have  trekked: 

/  iii 

Does  your  long  antenna  whisk  its 

iii  i 

Gentle  tip  across  the  biscuits? 

ii  ii 

Do  you  linger,  little  soul, 
ii  ii 

Drowsing  in  our  sugar  bowl? 

ii  t  i 

Or,  abandonment  most  utter, 

i  iii 

Shake  a  shimmy  on  the  butter? 

ii  ii 

Do  you  chant  your  simple  tunes 
iiii 
Swimming  in  the  baby’s  prunes? 

ii  i 

Then,  when  dawn  comes,  do  you  slink 
/  iii 

Homeward  to  the  kitchen  sink? 

ii  ii 

Timid  roach,  why  be  so  shy? 

ti  ii 

We  are  brothers,  thou  and  I. 

ii  ti 

In  the  midnight,  like  yourself, 

ii  i  i 

I  explore  the  pantry  shelf! 

To  talk  over  in  class 

Words  that  sound  alike,  such  as  ease 
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and  cheese,  soul  and  bowl,  and  such 
groups  of  syllables  as  she  leaves  and 
tea  leaves,  whisk  its  and  biscuits  are  said 
to  rhyme. 

What  rhymes  do  you  find  in  this 
poem? 

Which  lines  sound  best  to  you? 

With  what  kind  of  letter  does  the 
first  word  of  each  line  of  poetry  begin? 

Boys  and  girls  who  like  to  dance  or 
march  to  music  enjoy  the  rhythm  or 
swing  of  the  music.  They  like  to 
make  their  bodies  move  in  time  to  the 
music.  Poetry  too  has  rhythm.  This 
constant  accent  or  beat  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  that  people  find  in  poetry. 
Boys  and  girls  like  the  stories  that 
some  poems  tell .  The  humor  of  other 
poems  appeals  to  them.  Sometimes 
a  poem  suggests  by  a  word  or  two  an 
experience  you  yourself  have  had  or 
reminds  you  of  places  you  have  visited. 
Some  poems  call  up  in  readers  a  strong 
emotion,  such  as  patriotism,  pity, 
courage,  or  joy.  Poems  say  things 
more  forcefully  than  most  people  can 
express  the  same  ideas  for  themselves. 

To  read  together 

Many  classes  enjoy  choral  reading'. 


that  is,  reading  a  selection  together. 
Notice  the  accent  marks  in  the  poem 
you  have  just  read.  The  syllables  so 
marked  are  accented  when  you  read 
the  poem.  If  you  accent  these  syl¬ 
lables  too  strongly,  your  reading  wall 
sound  “sing-song.”  You  will  need 
to  practice  to  find  the  right  degree  of 
accent  to  use.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
every  reader  speaks  the  same  word  at 
the  same  time,  you  should  have  a 
leader  to  beat  time.  A  skillful  leader 
helps  the  class  to  read  stirring  pas¬ 
sages  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
rest  of  the  poem. 

Be  ready  to  take  your  turn  at  leading 
and  beating  time. 

Read  the  poem  together,  watching 
carefully  the  leader’s  baton,  which 
may  be  a  ruler. 

When  the  class  has  read  the  poem 
once,  be  ready  to  suggest  how  improve¬ 
ment  could  be  made  in  the  next  at¬ 
tempt. 

To  find  by  yourself 

Bring  to  class  one  or  more  poems 
which  you  have  enjoyed  and  which 
you  think  the  class  would  like  to  use 
for  choral  reading. 


4.  Learning  from  Poetry  to  Make  Interesting  Comparisons 


To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  explain 
why  the  poem  you  selected  would  be 
interesting  if  read  aloud  by  a  group. 
Explain  what  parts  you  would  have 
read  fast  and  what  parts  you  would 
nave  read  slowly. 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  probably  noticed  that 
poetry  is  full  of  comparisons.  Some¬ 
times  the  comparison  is  direct,  as  when 
the  poet  says,  “He  fought  like  a  lion.” 
Often  the  comparison  is  only  sug¬ 
gested  to  you,  “He  was  a  lion  in  the 
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fray,"  or  “A  sea  of  hands  waved 
high.”  Much  of  the  pleasure  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  poetry  comes  from  the 
comparisons.  A  skillful  poet  makes 
you  see  that  jealousy  in  an  otherwise 
noble  character  is  like  a  worm  hidden 
in  a  beautiful  rosebud;  or  that  courage 
runs  through  an  army  as  a  single  thread 
of  red  runs  through  a  brown  rope. 

In  the  following  brief  fragments  of 
poems,  try  to  find  a  comparison  that 
will  make  the  idea  vivid: 

i.  Through - of  the  burnin’  boat. 

The  poet  is  speaking  of  the  smoke. 
What  color  would  it  be?  Would  it 
be  hot  or  cold?  To  what  might  he 
compare  the  smoke?  Of  course  you 
will  think  of  a  cloud;  try  to  think  of  a 
less  common  comparison.  If  you  re¬ 
member  that  the  engines  of  a  ship  are 
often  compared  to  a  heart,  you  may 
be  able  to  see  at  once  that  the  smoke 
could  be  considered  her  breath, 
z.  The  road  was  a - of  moon¬ 

light  over  the  purple  moor. 

Seen  from  a  distance,  a  winding  road 
made  white  by  moonlight  might  look 
like  a  long  curling  worm,  but  that 
wouldn’t  be  a  very  attractive  compari¬ 
son.  The  poet  Alfred  Noyes  used  a 
two-syllable  word,  accented  on  the 
first  syllable. 

3.  Jealousy  is  the - of  little  minds. 

The  poet  used  a  single  syllable  word. 
What  is  jealousy  like?  Jealousy  often 
smoulders  a  long  time  before  it  flashes 
into  action.  Smoke  is  a  good  choice, 
but  the  poet  used  another  word.  If 
you  need  to,  look  up  smoke  in  a  big 
dictionary. 


4.  While  -  the  guttering  candle 

flame 

In  the  wind  that  through  the 
window  came. 

Of  course  you  might  compare  the 
flame  to  the  fluttering  of  a  bird’s  wing. 
But  think  of  a  harsher  action.  It  will 
help  you  to  know  that  the  poet  used 
a  single  syllable  word.  What  word 
often  associated  with  a  dog  suggests 
irregular  rapid  action? 

5.  I  have  seen  old  ships  sail  like  — 

asleep 

Beyond  the  village  which  men  call 
Tyre. 

What  graceful  birds  have  you  seen 
sleeping  on  the  water?  Why  would 
you  choose  a  white  bird  rather  than  a 
black  one  to  compare  these  ships  to? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  fill  the  blanks  in 
the  lines  above.  Did  anyone  make  a 
comparison  that  the  class  liked  better 
than  the  one  the  poet  used? 

To  find  by  yourself 

From  a  poem  you  know,  pick  out  a 
line  or  two.  Copy  the  lines,  but  leave 
out  a  part  of  the  comparison,  as  was 
done  in  the  examples  above. 

To  write  in  class 

Exchange  the  lines  you  brought 
with  those  of  a  classmate.  Then  com¬ 
plete  the  comparison.  Ask  yourself 
what  would  make  an  interesting  and 
vivid  comparison.  Decide  how  many 
syllables  are  needed.  Then  write  the 
lines  as  you  think  they  should  be 
written. 


To  discuss  in  class 

Read  your  comparison  when  you 
are  called  upon.  Does  the  class  think 
it  is  one  that  makes  the  idea  of  the 
poet  vivid? 


Listen  as  others  read  their  compari¬ 
sons  to  see  whether  you  think  they 
are  interesting  and  suitable  and  whether 
they  carry  on  the  rhythm  of  the  lines. 


5.  Entertaining  Others 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

As  the  end  of  the  school  year  draws 
near,  your  class  may  decide  to  spend 
one  class  period  telling  stories  and 
reciting  poems.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  invite  another  class  to  listen 
to  your  program. 

Think  back  over  the  stories  that 
your  class  has  told  this  year  to  decide 
which  were  the  most  entertaining. 
Think  also  of  poems  that  would  be 
suitable  for  choral  reading. 

Make  a  note  of  boys  or  girls  who  can 
write  limericks  or  jingles.  Jot  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  three  suggestions 
for  the  program  your  class  is  planning. 

Planning  together 

With  the  help  of  your  teacher  decide 
how  many  numbers  you  can  include 
on  the  program. 

1.  Will  there  be  time  for  more  than 
one  story?  For  how  many? 
i.  Which  stories  does  the  majority  of 
the  class  vote  to  use? 

3 .  Which  members  of  the  class  will  be 
willing  to  recite  limericks  or  jingles 
they  have  written? 

4.  Which  poem  does  the  majority  of 
the  class  think  should  be  chosen  for 
choral  reading? 

When  these  questions  have  been  an¬ 


swered,  write  out  the  program  that 
would  result.  If  you  are  asked,  write 
the  program  on  the  board.  Leave 
wide  spaces  between  the  different 
numbers  so  that  the  names  of  the  per¬ 
formers  may  be  written  in. 

Help  to  elect  a  committee  that  will 
carry  on  rehearsals  for  the  choral 
reading. 

If  you  are  not  sure  what  you  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  for  the  program,  be  sure 
to  ask  questions.  Every  member  of 
the  class  will  have  some  part  in  it. 

Help  to  choose  a  leader  who  will 
greet  guests  and  introduce  the  speakers 
to  the  audience. 

Plan  one  class  period  as  a  dress  re¬ 
hearsal. 

Rehearsing  together 

Carry  out  your  part  of  the  program 
as  enthusiastically  as  possible.  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  suggestions  that  will 
help  you  to  improve.  When  other 
members  of  the  class  rehearse,  listen 
carefully  so  that  you  can  give  them 
help  when  they  ask  for  it. 

Entertaining  your  guests 

Be  sure  to  speak  clearly,  pronounce 
your  words  accurately,  and  speak  in 
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How  does  your  class  entertain  the  school 1 


a  pleasant  tone  that  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  room.  Look  at  your 
audience  as  you  speak.  Do  not  speak 
too  rapidly.  Remember  that  your 
guests  have  not  heard  the  program 
before;  they  will  not  understand  what 
you  are  saying  if  you  speak  too  rapidly. 

When  others  are  taking  part  in  the 
program,  listen  quietly. 

When  the  program  is  over,  one  or 
more  of  your  guests  may  wish  to  ask 
questions.  Help  to  answer  these 
questions  if  you  are  called  on. 


To  discuss  in  class 

Did  the  program  show  that  the 
year’s  work  had  increased  the  ability 
of  the  class  to  carry  out  a  program 
well?  Do  any  members  need  to  prac¬ 
tice  correct  usage?  Should  some  of 
the  class  check  their  pronunciation 
by  the  dictionary? 

Which  subjects  have  been  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  mastered? 

Which  topics  have  been  most  valu¬ 
able  to  you  in  your  other  classes? 

Which  topics  did  you  enjoy  most? 
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*  *  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE  ★  ★  ★ 


Reviewing  Grammar,  Punctuation,  and  Correct  Usage 


i.  Sentences 


To  test  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  number  from  i 
to  ix.  Copy  the  sentences  below. 
Tell  what  kind  of  sentence  each  sen¬ 
tence  is.  Mark  a  cross  beside  the 
number  of  any  group  of  words  that  is 
not  a  sentence.  Underline  each  com¬ 
plete  subject  once  and  each  simple 
subject  twice.  Draw  a  wavy  line 
under  each  complete  predicate.  Draw 
two  wavy  lines  under  each  simple 
predicate.  Put  in  capital  letters  and 
the  punctuation  marks  where  they 
are  needed. 

i.  Five  boys  walk  to  school  together 
x.  All  of  them  sit  in  the  same  room  at 
school 

3.  Harry:  did  you  finish  your  home¬ 
work 

4.  Jack:  look  at  my  hand  its  as  big  as 


a  football  i  cant  get  a  glove  on  it 

5.  Louis:  mine  is  all  done 

6.  Gordon:  Most  of  mine  is  done 

7.  Alex:  help  me  out  i  dont  remem¬ 
ber  the  assignment 

8.  Louis:  No  use 

9.  Harry:  it  would  take  you  hours 

10.  Alex:  i  dont  believe  it 

11.  Gordon:  hes  right 
11.  Jack:  yes  he  is. 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  the  correct 
forms  are  read  in  class.  If  you  made 
errors,  review  Chapter  II  for  kinds  of 
sentences,  subjects  and  predicates,  and 
punctuation  of  sentences.  Review 
Chapter  XXVII,  for  contractions. 

For  more  practice  see  Exercise  II  A, 
page  198. 


x.  Paragraphing,  Punctuating,  and  Capitalizing 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  passage,  para¬ 
graphing,  punctuating,  and  capitaliz¬ 
ing  it  correctly: 

1.  surely  you  are  not  going  into  that 
awful  place  he  seemed  to  ask 
x.  this  was  the  first  time  i  had  seen 
him  gaze  deliberately  into  the  crevasse 

3.  he  showed  wonderful  sagacity  in 
recognizing  the  danger 


4.  never  before  had  he  seemed  to  know 
that  ice  was  slippery  or  that  danger 
existed  anywhere 

5.  his  looks  and  tones  of  voice  when 
he  began  to  complain  were  so  human 
that  i  talked  to  him  as  i  would  have 
to  a  frightened  boy 

6.  hush  your  fears  my  boy  i  said 

7.  we  will  get  out  safely  though  it  is 
not  going  to  be  easy 


To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  the  correct 
forms  are  read.  If  you  made  errors, 
review  paragraphing  and  punctuating 


direct  quotations,  pages  51  to  54. 

For  more  practice  turn  to  Exercise 
II  B,  page  63. 


3.  Reviewing  Troublesome  Verbs 


To  test  yourself 

Write  sentences  of  your  own  in 
which  you  use  each  of  the  following 
words  correctly: 

(1)  teach,  taught,  (2.)  learn,  learned, 
(3)  tear,  tore,  torn,  (4)  wear,  wore, 
worn,  (5)  sit,  sat,  set,  (6)  fly,  flew, 
flown,  (7)  blow,  blew,  blown,  (8) 
swim,  swam,  swum,  (9)  choose,  chose, 
chosen,  (10)  freeze,  froze,  frozen, 
(11)  lay,  laid,  (11)  ride,  rode,  ridden, 
(13)  speak,  spoke,  spoken,  (14)  steal, 
stole,  stolen,  (15)  throw,  threw. 


thrown,  (16)  write,  wrote,  written, 
(17)  drown,  drowned,  (18)  do,  did, 
done. 

To  correct  in  class 

Read  your  sentences  when  you  are 
called  on.  If  you  made  any  mistakes, 
mark  such  errors.  When  you  hand 
in  your  paper,  prove  that  you  know 
how  to  use  correctly  the  words  you 
missed  by  writing  three  additional 
sentences  for  each  word  you  missed. 


4.  Reviewing  More  Troublesome  Verbs  and  Negatives 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  using 
the  correct  form  of  the  verb  in  each 
case: 

1.  Sarah  and  Molly  (come,  came) 
upon  a  baby  squirrel  (lying,  laying) 
by  the  side  of  the  road. 

2..  “Why  (doesn’t,  don’t)  he  get  out 
of  the  way?”  Molly  asked. 

3.  “He  (doesn’t,  don’t)  know  any 
better,”  Sarah  replied. 

4.  “I  wouldn’t  have  (knew,  known) 
he  was  there,  if  I  hadn’t  (went,  gone) 
close  to  him.” 

5.  After  the  girls  had  (went,  gone) 
on  a  little  way,  Jack  and  his  father 
(drive,  drove,  driven)  up  to  them. 


6.  “We  (see,  seen,  saw)  a  baby 
squirrel  (lying,  laying)  by  the  side  of 
the  road,”  Jack  called  out. 

7.  “We  (see,  seen,  saw)  him  too,” 
the  girls  answered. 

8.  “We  got  some  water  for  him,  and 
he  (drank,  drunk)  a  little.” 

9.  “He  was  so  tired  he  (fall,  fell, 
fallen)  asleep.” 

10.  “But  when  I  tried  to  pick  him  up, 
he  (give,  gave)  me  a  cross  look  and 
snapped  at  me.” 

11.  “He  (couldn’t,  could)  hardly 
crawl  away,”  Mr.  Jameson  added. 

iz.  “We  (give,  gave)  him  a  stick  to 
cling  to  and  he  (couldn’t  hardly,  could 
hardly)  (run,  ran)  up  it.” 


13.  “There  he  (set,  sit,  sat)  still.” 
“Let  him  be,”  Dad  said. 

14.  “We  (know,  knew)  he  must  have 
(eat,  ate,  eaten)  nuts,  for  there  were 
shells  at  the  side  of  the  road,”  Jack 
said. 

15.  “After  a  while  I  scratched  his 
head,  and  he  (begin,  began,  begun)  a 
noise.  I  thought  he  (sang,  sung).” 

16.  “Dad  says  if  he  (sang,  sung)  it 
was  the  queerest  song  he  ever  heard.” 

17.  “I  would  have  (take,  took,  taken) 
him  home,  but  mother  would  have 
(ring,  rang,  rung)  the  fire  alarm.” 

18.  “She  is  afraid  of  rats.” 

19.  “She  (know,  knew,  known)  a  boy 
who  was  bitten  by  a  squirrel,  and  she 
(don’t,  doesn’t)  like  that  kind  of  pet.” 


2.0.  “Squirrels  have  (break,  broke, 
broken)  into  our  camp  every  autumn,” 
Molly  said;  “they  (do,  did,  done)  a 
lot  of  harm  last  year.” 

2.1.  “They  (did,  didn’t,  do)  none  at 
our  place.” 


To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  the  correct 
forms  are  read.  If  you  made  any 
errors,  review  Chapter  III,  pages  2.2.- 
31;  Chapter  IX,  pages  93-97;  Chapter 
XXIV,  pages  165  to  168;  and  More 
Practice,  Exercise  III  A  and  B,  page  64; 
Exercise  III  A,  page  171;  and  Exercise 
III  B,  page  2.-J2.. 


5 .  Reviewing  the  Compound  Sentence,  Conjunctions,  and  Tenses 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  sup¬ 
plying  the  correct  conjunction  in  each 
blank  and  selecting  the  right  tense  of 
each  verb: 

1.  We  (are  looking,  looked,  have 
looked)  still  for  our  mongrel  puppy. 

2..  Yesterday  we  (have  looked,  looked) 
near  home  (and,  but)  today  we  (look, 
are  looking)  farther  away. 

3.  He  (has,  had)  never  stayed  away 
before. 

4.  Of  course  he  (has,  had)  his  collar 
on  when  we  saw  him  last  (and,  but) 
he  might  have  lost  it  by  now. 

5.  He  (was,  is)  only  half  grown  (but, 
and)  he  (is,  was)  large  for  his  age. 

6.  Dad  thinks  he  (has,  had)  great 
Dane  blood,  (and,  but)  my  uncle  says 
he  is  sure  the  pup  is  partly  collie. 

7.  He  is  fawn  colored  with  a  dark 


brown  saddle  (and,  or)  two  white 
paws. 

8.  We  (are  paying,  will  pay)  a  reward 
for  him.  (Beside,  Besides)  we  (are 
asking,  will  ask)  no  questions. 

9.  We  (want,  wanted,  will  want,  are 
wanting)  our  dog  back  (and,  but,  or) 
we  (are  beginning,  began,  begun)  to 
lose  hope,  (on  account  of,  because)  he 
has  been  gone  a  week. 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  the  correct 
forms  are  read.  If  you  made  any 
errors,  review  Chapter  XXIII,  pages 
157  to  2.6y,  Chapter  XXVI,  pages 
189  to  Z92.;  and  More  Practice,  Ex¬ 
ercise  II  A,  B,  C,  pages  Z70  and  zyi; 
Exercise  I  A,  B,  C,  D,  pages  Z97  and 
198. 
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*  *  *  CHAPTER  THIRTY  *  ★  * 


More  Review 


i.  1  he  Agreement  of  the  Verb  and  Its  Subject 


To  rest  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  using 
the  correct  form  of  the  verb  in  each  case : 

i.  The  little  girl  or  her  sister  (have, 
has)  found  the  red  ants, 
z.  A  great  swarm  of  ants  (is,  are)  on 
the  war  path. 

3.  These  red  ants  unlike  the  common 
variety  (is,  are)  nearly  helpless. 

4.  They  (doesn’t,  don’t)  know  how 
to  get  food  or  to  eat. 

5.  They  all  (need,  needs)  slaves  to 
wait  on  them. 

6.  There  (are,  is)  a  large  number  of 
ants  suitable  for  slave  work  near  by. 

7.  Almost  every  afternoon  (find,  finds) 
them  scouting  in  all  parts  of  the  garden. 


8.  This  time  the  children  (is,  are) 
marking  with  stones  the  path  the 
ants  take. 

9.  It  (doesn’t,  don’t)  seem  possible 
the  ants  can  find  their  way  back. 

10.  Neither  the  children  nor  the  scien¬ 
tist  (has,  have)  ever  watched  the  ants 
so  closely  before. 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  while  the  correct 
forms  are  read  aloud.  If  you  made  any 
errors,  review  Chapter  VI,  pages  54  to 
38,  and  More  Practice,  Exercise  III  A 
and  B,  page  64;  Exercise  III  A  and  B, 
pages  171  and  Z72.. 


1.  Finding  Compound  Subjects  and  Compound  Predicates  and 
Recognizing  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  Un¬ 
derline  the  complete  compound  sub¬ 
jects  once;  underline  the  complete 
compound  predicates  twice.  Put  T 
over  each  transitive  verb  and  I  over 
each  intransitive  verb;  draw  a  wavy 
line  under  each  direct  object.  Write 
PN  over  the  predicate  nominatives. 

1 .  The  couch  cover  and  pillow  cover¬ 
ings  are  old. 

z.  My  mother  and  I  bought  them  and 
used  them  for  years. 

3.  I  like  the  colors  of  some  very 


much  but  dislike  the  designs  of  others. 

4.  Sometime  I  shall  buy  new  material 
and  re-cover  them. 

5.  My  relatives  and  friends  will  en¬ 
joy  fresh  upholstery. 

6.  I  shall  miss  the  familiar  colors  but 
appreciate  better  patterns. 

7.  New  fabrics  fade  but  are  clean. 

8 .  Some  people  buy  new  draperies  and 
change  their  furniture  often. 

9.  Somehow  I  like  the  old  things  and 
dread  new  ones. 

10.  Any  change  or  improvement  de¬ 
presses  me. 


To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  work  while  the  correct  any  errors,  review  Chapter  VI  and 

forms  are  read  aloud.  If  you  made  More  Practice,  pages  64,  and  171  to  2.7Z. 


3.  Capitalizing  and  Punctuating  Letters 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  letter  and  the 
envelope  that  follows  it,  punctuating, 
capitalizing  words  correctly,  and  spac¬ 
ing  properly. 

1  ix  morseland  avenue 
pierson  iowa 
june  10  194Z 

dear  susan 

your  exciting  trip  to  the  caves  made 
me  envious  but  also  made  me  feel  as 
if  I  had  taken  the  trip  with  you  the 
colors  you  described  surprised  me  I 
always  thought  caves  are  dark  and 
colorless.  How  are  they  lighted 

On  Memorial  Day  I  went  to  Camp 
Bliss,  the  Army  Flying  School,  to  see 
my  brother  john  who  is  learning  to 
fly.  I  had  hoped  he  could  take  me  up, 
but  apparently  there  are  rules  against 
joyriding.  I  saw  the  ship  he  flies.  I 
dont  see  how  he  reads  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  on  the  panel.  He  says  flying 
is  hard  work  and  I  believe  him.  He 
gave  me  a  book  test  pilot  by  S.  K. 
Davis  which  I  will  lend  you.  You’ll 
like  it. 

At  any  rate  they  get  good  food  at 


camp.  The  ice-cream  was  better  than 
ours  at  home.  Mother  didn’t  quite 
admit  it,  but  Dad  did.  I  had  three 
helpings  and  all  of  them  were  big 
ones. 

It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  you  had  been 
away  only  two  weeks  Susan.  I  have 
so  much  to  tell  you  it  seems  much 
longer.  Don’t  forget  anything  inter¬ 
esting  that  happens  to  you.  I  shall 
want  to  hear  everything. 

affectionately  yours 
jane 

miss  susan  k.  loomis 
89  broad  street 
luray 
Virginia 

c/o  mr  louis  s  Sprague 
To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  while  the  correct 
forms  are  read  aloud.  If  you  made 
any  errors,  review  Chapter  VII,  pages 
70  to  8z;  Chapter  VIII,  pages  83  to  86 
and  88  to  89,  and  More  Practice, 
Exercise  I,  page  99;  Exercise  II  A, 
page  99;  and  Exercise  II  D,  page  100. 


4.  To  Test  Your  Ability  to  Use  the  Correct  Forms  of  Pronouns 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  using  movies  yesterday.  His  brother  gave 

the  correct  case  of  the  pronouns.  (he,  him)  and  (I,  me)  two  passes. 

Ralph  and  (I,  me)  went  to  the  The  picture  pleased  both  (he,  him)  and 
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(1,  me).  It  was  (I,  me)  who  first 
wanted  to  see  it.  When  Ralph’s 
brother  told  (he,  him)  about  it,  he  was 
just  as  eager  as  I  was  to  see  it.  There 
were  spies  and  narrow  escapes.  Like 
(we,  us)  you  would  have  been  excited. 
To  Ralph  and  (I,  me)  it  was  the  best 
picture  of  the  year.  Between  you  and 
(I,  me)  I  think  it  will  be  held  over 
until  you  get  back.  Then  all  (we,  us) 
boys  can  see  it  again.  Perhaps  Ralph’s 
brother  can  get  passes  for  all  (we,  us) 
boys  again.  Someone  in  front  of  (I, 
me)  left  (his,  their)  seat  at  the  most 
exciting  part,  and  I  missed  the  point 


about  a  stolen  letter.  Each  of  (us, 
we)  boys  (has,  have)  begged  (his, 
their)  mother  for  permission  to  see  it 
again.  (These,  Them)  exciting  pic¬ 
tures  are  worth  seeing  often. 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  the  correct 
forms  are  read  aloud.  If  you  made  any 
errors,  review  Chapter  VIII,  pages  89 
to  91;  Chapter  XII,  pages  ix8  to  134; 
and  More  Practice,  Exercise  II  E, 
page  101;  Exercises  II  and  III,  page 
136. 


5 .  Using  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  Prepositions, 
and  Conjunctions  Correctly 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  sup¬ 
plying  the  correct  form  of  the  adjec¬ 
tive  or  adverb.  Draw  a  single  line 
under  each  adjective  or  phrase  used 
as  an  adjective  and  two  lines  under 
the  word  it  modifies.  Draw  a  single 
wavy  line  under  each  adverb  or  phrase 
used  as  an  adverb  and  two  wavy  lines 
under  the  word  it  modifies.  Rewrite 


any  sentences  in  which  modifiers 
should  be  placed  in  a  different  position. 
1.  Of  the  three  horses,  I  liked  the  gray 
(less,  least). 

z.  Of  the  black  and  chestnut  I  liked 
the  black  (better,  best). 

3.  The  gaits  of  the  black  were  the 
(smoother,  smoothest)  of  these  two. 

4.  The  (more,  most)  beautiful  of  all 
the  horses  was  also  the  black. 


He  almost  jumped  the  highest  hurdle. 


He  jumped  almost  the  highest  hurdle. 


5-  He  was  more  swifter  in  turning  and 
more  quicker  in  starting  than  the 
chestnut. 

6.  White  socks  made  him  easily  seen 
on  his  forefoot. 

7.  I  only  rode  the  black. 

8.  I  almost  rode  him  around  the 
track. 

9.  When  he  nearly  jumped  the  high¬ 
est  hurdle  I  felt  as  if  he  were  flying. 

10.  He  threw  me  almost  at  the  water 
jump,  but  I  managed  to  keep  my 
seat. 

11.  I  was  thankful  that  (no  place, 
nowhere)  else  was  there  another  bad 
jump. 

iz.  (Beside,  Besides)  he  shied  several 
times. 

13.  I  was  (most,  almost)  ready  to  give 
up. 

14.  (In  back  of,  Behind)  us,  I  could 
hear  another  horse  coming. 

15.  It  was  a  (kind  of,  kind  of  a)  dan¬ 
gerous  ride  (like,  as)  you  might 
imagine. 

16.  (These  kind.  This  kind)  of  ride  is 


fun  to  remember  if  you  aren’t  thrown 
(off,  off  of)  your  horse. 

17.  (At  about,  At)  the  end  of  such  a 
ride  you  feel  exhausted  both  (because, 
on  account  of)  you  have  been  fright¬ 
ened  and  (because,  on  account  of)  you 
have  worked  hard. 

18.  You  feel  that  you  have  ridden  (all 
the  farther,  as  far  as)  you  can. 

19.  But  (like,  as)  I  said,  it  is  (real, 
really)  exciting  to  ride  such  a  horse. 
2.0.  I’d  like  to  ride  him  (real,  very) 
often. 

To  correct  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  the  correct 
forms  are  read.  If  you  made  any 
errors,  review  Chapter  XV,  pages  162. 
to  169;  XVII,  pages  187  to  195;  XVIII, 
pages  198  to  2.01;  and  XXI,  pages  133 
to  Z38;  and  More  Practice,  Exercise 
III  A,  page  17Z,  and  B,  page  173; 
Exercise  II  B,  page  zoz,  C,  page  Z03 ; 
III  A,  page  Z03,  B,  page  Z04,  and  C, 
page  Z04;  and  Exercise  III,  page  Z41 
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Reading  and  Word  Mastery 


i.  How  Well  Do  You  Read? 


To  read  by  yourself 

dorlan’s  home-walk 

ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

The  ninth;  last  half;  the  score  was  tied, 
The  Hour  was  big  with  Fate, 

For  Neal  had  fanned  and  Kling  had  flied 
When  Dorian  toed  the  plate. 

And  every  rooter  drew  a  breath 
And  rose  from  where  he  sat, 

For  Weal  or  Woe,  or  Life  or  Death 
Now  hung  on  Dorian’s  bat. 

The  Pitcher  scowled;  the  Pitcher  flung 
An  inshoot,  swift  and  queer; 

But  Dorian  whirled  his  wagon-tongue 
And  smote  the  leathern  sphere. 

He  smote  the  ball  with  might  and 
main, 

He  drove  it  long  and  low, 

And  firstward  like  a  railway  train 
He  sped  to  beat  the  throw. 

He  reached  first  base  with  time  to 
spare 

(The  throw  went  high  and  wide), 
But  what  a  tumult  rent  the  air 
When  “Safe!”  the  Umpire  cried. 

“What!”  shrieked  the  Pitcher,  lean 
and  tall, 

“What!”  roared  the  Catcher  stout, 
“What!”  yelled  the  Basemen  one  and 
all, 

“Ye’re  off!  the  man  is  out!” 


The  Shortstop  swore,  the  Catcher  pled. 
They  waved  their  arms  around. 

The  Umpire  shook  his  bullet-head 
And  sternly  held  his  ground. 

Though  in  the  wild-eyed  Fielders 
ran 

To  tear  him  limb  from  limb 
Or  else  to  tell  that  erring  man 
Just  what  they  thought  of  him. 

The  Basemen  left  the  bases  clear 
And  came  to  urge  their  case  — 

So  Dorian  yawned  and  scratched  his 
ear 

And  strolled  to  second  base. 

“Safe?  Safe?”  the  Pitcher  hissed, 
“Ye’re  blind!” 

And  breathed  a  naughty  word; 
While  Dorian  hitched  his  belt  behind 
And  rambled  on  to  third. 

And  throats  were  hoarse  and  words 
ran  high 

And  lips  were  flecked  with  foam. 

As  Dorian  scanned  the  azure  sky 
And  rambled  on  toward  home. 

And  still  he  heard  in  dreamy  bliss, 

As  down  the  line  he  came, 

The  Umpire  growl,  “Enough  o’  this, 
He’s  safe.  Now  play  the  game.” 


“All  right.  Come,  boys,”  the  Pitcher 
bawled; 

“Two  out;  now  make  it  three!” 
When  Dorian  touched  the  plate  and 
drawled, 

Hey !  Score  that  run  for  me!” 

What  wrath  was  there,  what  bitter  talk. 
What  joy  and  wild  acclaim! 

For  Dorian’s  peaceful  homeward  walk 
Had  won  the  doubtful  game. 

Aye,  thus  the  game  was  lost  and  won; 

So,  Athletes,  great  and  small, 

If  like  mischance  ye  fain  would  shun 
Keep  cool,  don’t  kick,  play  ball. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Close  your  book  and  write  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions: 
i.  Which  inning  was  being  played? 
Which  half  of  it?  What  was  the  score? 


z.  What  shape  was  the  umpire’s  head? 

3.  Why  were  throats  hoarse? 

4.  Was  it  a  pleasant  day? 

5.  What  has  a  wagon  tongue  in  com¬ 
mon  with  a  baseball  bat? 

6.  How  was  the  game  won  and  lost? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  an¬ 
swers.  Do  you  agree  with  them? 

Read  your  answers  when  you  are 
called  on.  Does  the  class  agree  with 
your  answers? 

When  “rooter”  was  mentioned,  why 
did  you  think  of  a  baseball  fan  and  not 
a  pig? 

What  does  “beat  the  throw”  mean? 
How  do  you  know  this  is  a  ballad 
about  baseball,  not  football  or  basket¬ 
ball? 

Why  was  the  leathern  sphere  so 
named? 


1.  To  Test  Your  Ability  to  Understand  Figurative  Language 


To  do  by  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  number  from  1 
to  6.  Beside  the  number  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  matter-of-fact  state¬ 
ment  copy  from  the  lettered  list  below 
the  figurative  statement  that  expresses 
the  same  idea: 

1 .  Wanderers  do  not  settle  long  enough 
in  one  place  to  accumulate  money  or 
prestige. 

z.  Very  few  happenings  are  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  everyone. 

3 .  A  long  run  of  misfortune  is  sure  to 
change. 

4.  A  small  regular  wage  is  better  than 


the  bare  chance  of  making  a  vast 
fortune. 

5.  Honest  people  who  associate  with 
thieves  are  likely  to  be  thought 
thieves  themselves. 

6.  It  is  silly  to  economize  on  car  fares 
and  be  extravagant  with  taxis. 

a.  He  is  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing. 

b.  It’s  a  long  road  that  has  no  turning. 

c.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush. 

d.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

e.  Run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds. 


f.  Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 

g.  It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good. 

h.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

i.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

j.  Penny  wise,  pound  foolish. 

k.  Strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

l.  If  wishes  were  horses,  then  beggars 
could  ride. 

m.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

For  the  figurative  expressions  that 


you  did  not  use  above,  write  a  brief 
commonplace  explanation. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  your  matching  of  commonplace 
explanations  with  figurative  expres¬ 
sions.  Were  there  any  you  did  not 
understand?  Be  sure  to  ask  to  have 
them  explained.  Listen  while  others 
read  their  matching  statements. 


3.  Using  Figurative  Language  in  Vivid  Comparisons 


To  write  by  yourself 

Answer  the  following  questions  in 
writing: 

1.  Would  you  compare  a  pretty  girl’s 
alert  eager  face  to 

a.  A  light? 

b.  A  rose? 

c.  A  mask? 

x.  Would  you  compare  stars  in  a  cold 
black  sky  to 

a.  Pearls? 

b.  Diamonds? 

c.  Popcorn? 


3.  Would  you  compare  a  committee  of 
rapidly  talking  girls  to 

a.  Grazing  sheep? 

b.  Frolicking  kittens? 

c.  Chattering  starlings? 

4.  Would  you  compare  a  group  of  girls 
chewing  gum  and  watching  a  movie  to 

a.  Cattle  chewing  their  cuds? 

b.  Chattering  starlings? 

c.  Lumberjacks  eating  breakfast? 

5.  Would  you  compare  a  locomotive 
whistle  heard  far  away  at  night  to 

a.  A  boy  whistling? 


T'o  which  of  these  would  you  compare  a  batted  ball  traveling  fast  and  hard 1 


b.  A  bird  singing? 

c.  A  wail  of  fear  or  distress? 

6.  Would  you  compare  a  canary’s  rush 
of  song  to 

a.  A  peal  of  thunder? 

b.  The  click  of  typewriter  keys? 

c.  A  brook’s  cascade? 

7.  Would  you  compare  a  peal  of  thun¬ 
der  to 

a.  The  whinnying  of  a  horse? 

b.  The  sound  of  a  truck  crossing  a 
loose-plank  bridge? 

c.  Shouts  of  boys  at  play? 

8.  Would  you  compare  a  terrifying 
frown  to 

a.  Spring  sunshine 

b.  A  thunder  cloud? 

c.  A  sudden  burst  of  music? 

9.  Would  you  compare  the  sunshine 
of  spring  to 

a.  The  end  of  a  day? 

b.  An  old  man? 

c.  A  smile? 


10.  Would  you  compare  a  good  deed  to 

a.  A  candle? 

b.  A  shadow? 

c.  A  weed? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Check  your  paper  as  the  correct 
answers  are  read.  If  you  made  any 
errors,  be  sure  to  find  out  why  they  are 
mistakes. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  five  comparisons  in  which  you 
use  (1)  a  kitten  chasing  its  tail;  (2.)  a 
dog  burying  a  bone;  (3)  an  automobile 
with  one  cylinder  not  firing;  (4)  a  man 
who  thinks  he  has  lost  his  watch;  (5) 
a  fox  stealing  chickens. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  your  sentences  when  you  are 
called  on.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
thinks  that  you  are  skillful  in  making 
suitable  word  comparisons.  Improve 
your  paper  in  any  way  you  can  before 
you  hand  it  in. 
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Standards 


CONVERSATION,  Chapter  I 

i.  Choose  a  topic  of  interest  to  your  group. 

z.  Bring  up  the  topic  in  an  interesting 
way,  as  by  asking  a  question. 

3.  Express  your  opinion  or  add  an  idea  of 
your  own  clearly  and  briefly. 

4.  Try  to  bring  each  person  in  the  group 
into  the  conversation. 

5.  If  you  interrupt,  be  sure  to  do  so  courte¬ 
ously. 

6.  Listen  while  others  speak  so  that  you 
may  add  ideas  that  keep  to  the  topic. 

7.  Avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  other  peo¬ 
ple. 


STORYTELLING,  Chapter  IV 

1.  The  first  sentence  of  a  story  should  tell 
something  important  about  it  that 
helps  to  get  the  story  started  and  also 
starts  the  reader  wondering  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen. 

z.  Early  in  the  story  a  hint  about  the  end¬ 
ing  should  be  given. 

3.  The  events  in  a  story  should  be  told  in 
the  order  in  which  they  happened. 

4.  Actual  words  of  the  characters  should 
be  used  whenever  possible. 

5.  No  unnecessary  sentences  should  be 
used. 

6.  When  the  same  thing  happens  several 
times,  the  repetitions  should  be  made 
briefer  and  briefer  to  give  the  effect  of 
speed  and  to  add  to  the  reader’s  excite¬ 
ment. 

7.  In  a  good  story  the  surprise  or  most  ex¬ 
citing  event  should  come  near  or  at  the 
end. 

8.  A  good  story  should  have  a  title  that 
will  help  to  make  an  audience  or  read¬ 
ers  wish  to  hear  or  read  the  story. 


PARAGRAPHS,  Chapter  V 

r.  Indent  the  first  word  of  the  first  sentence 
of  a  paragraph. 

z.  One  sentence  should  show  what  the 
topic  of  this  paragraph  is. 

3.  Every  sentence  should  tell  or  ask  some¬ 
thing  about  the  topic  of  the  paragraph. 

4.  Every  sentence  should  tell  or  ask  some¬ 
thing  which  no  other  sentence  tells  or 
asks  about  the  topic  of  the  paragraph. 

5.  The  sentences  in  a  good  paragraph 
should  be  placed  so  that  they  tell  things 
in  the  order  in  which  they  happened, 
were  done,  or  should  be  done. 

PARAGRAPHING  DIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,  Chapter  V 

1.  Whenever  you  quote  the  exact  words  of 
a  speaker,  you  should  begin  a  new  para¬ 
graph. 

z.  Whenever  there  is  a  change  of  speakers, 
a  new  paragraph  begins. 

PUNCTUATING  DIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,  Chapter  V 

1.  The  words  of  a  speaker  are  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks. 

z.  When  a  comma,  question  mark,  or  ex¬ 
clamation  point  is  used  at  the  end  of 
a  direct  quotation,  the  first  explanatory 
word  that  follows  begins  with  a  small 
letter  unless  it  is  the  name  of  a  person 
or  the  pronoun  I. 

3.  In  a  divided  quotation,  the  second  part 
of  the  quotation  begins  with  a  capital 
if  a  period  has  been  used  after  the  ex¬ 
planatory  words,  or  if  it  is  the  name  of 
a  person  or  place,  or  is  the  pronoun  I. 

4.  The  marks  which  punctuate  the  words 
of  a  direct  quotation  are  placed  inside 
the  quotation  marks. 
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WRITING  INTERESTING  LETTERS, 

Chapter  VII 

i.  Think  of  things  your  friend  would  like 
to  hear  about.  Then  choose  a  few  of 
them  as  topics  for  your  letter. 

z.  Write  enough  about  each  topic  to  make 
the  letter  easy  to  understand  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  read. 

3.  Write  so  as  to  make  your  friend  feel 
that  your  letter  is  for  him  and  not  for 
just  anyone. 

4.  Give  your  opinion  about  a  topic  if  you 
think  your  friend  would  like  to  know 
it.  Tell  how  you  feel  or  what  you 
think  about  the  topic. 

5.  Answer  any  questions  your  friend  may 
have  asked  you  in  a  letter. 


PUNCTUATING  LETTERS,  Chapter  VII 

1.  Place  a  period  after  every  initial  or  ab¬ 
breviation. 

z.  In  writing  the  date,  place  a  comma  be¬ 
tween  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year. 

3.  Place  a  comma  between  the  name  of  the 
town  and  the  name  of  the  state. 

4.  Place  a  comma  after  the  greeting. 

5.  Place  a  comma  after  the  close. 

INVITATIONS,  Chapter  VII 

1.  Tell  the  occasion  to  which  your  friend 
is  invited. 

z.  Tell  the  time  and  place  of  the  event. 

3.  Make  your  friend  feel  that  you  are 
really  eager  to  have  him  come. 


ACCEPTANCES,  Chapter  VII 
1.  Express  thanks  for  the  invitation, 
z.  Show  sincere  appreciation  of  the  invita¬ 
tion. 

3.  Mention  the  date,  the  time,  and  the 
place  of  the  event. 


REFUSALS,  Chapter  VII 
1.  Express  thanks  for  the  invitation, 
z.  Express  real  regret  at  being  unable  to 
accept  and  a  good  reason  for  refusing. 

THANK-YOU  LETTERS,  Chapter  VII 
1.  Write  promptly  after  you  have  received 
a  gift  or  favor  or  have  been  entertained, 
z.  Begin  your  letter  by  showing  an  inter¬ 
est  in  you ,  not  I. 

3.  Say  something  about  the  gift  or  visit 
that  shows  real  enjoyment. 

4.  Even  if  the  gift  is  not  just  what  you 
wanted,  find  something  that  you  can 
say  in  appreciation. 

5.  Remember  that  you  are  trying  to  give 
happiness  to  someone  who  was  thought¬ 
ful  of  you. 

TELEPHONING,  Chapter  X 
1.  Look  up  in  the  directory  the  number 
of  the  person  you  are  calling, 
z.  Speak  the  number  distinctly,  or  dial 
the  number  accurately. 

3.  In  answering  a  business  call  give  the 
name  of  the  firm. 

4.  In  making  a  business  call  which  re¬ 
quires  the  person  answering  to  know 
your  name,  first  tell  who  you  are,  then 
state  your  business  briefly  and  clearly. 

5.  If  you  call  a  wrong  number,  say,  “Par¬ 
don  me,  please,  I  have  the  wrong  num¬ 
ber.” 

6.  In  ending  a  conversation  in  which  the 
other  person  has  given  you  information 
or  helped  you,  say  “Thank  you.” 

7.  Always  be  pleasant  and  courteous. 

REPORTS,  Chapter  XIII 
1.  Choose  a  subject  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

z.  Choose  a  subject  in  which  the  class  will 
be  interested. 

3.  Choose  a  subject  that  you  can  cover  in 
three  or  four  minutes. 
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4-  Choose  a  subject  that  you  know  enough 
about  or  can  find  enough  about  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  to  make  a 
good  report. 

3.  Get  information  on  the  subject  from 
your  own  observation,  from  books, 
from  what  other  people  tell  you,  and 
from  whatever  other  source  is  reliable. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS,  Chapter  XIII 

i.  Tell  what  is  going  to  happen. 

z.  Tell  who  will  give  the  program. 

3.  Tell  where  the  program  will  be  given. 

4.  Give  the  exact  day  and  hour  when  the 
program  will  take  place. 

5.  Indicate  clearly  what  persons  are  in¬ 
vited. 

6.  Omit  any  unnecessary  information. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  Chapter  XVI 

1.  Use  exact  words. 

z.  Show  how  an  object  is  like  or  different 
from  some  familiar  object. 

3.  Give  a  general  impression,  then  list  de¬ 
tails  in  the  natural  order. 

4.  Tell  where  you  are  standing. 

5.  Let  your  audience  know  when  you 
change  your  point  of  view. 

WRITING  REQUESTS,  Chapter  XIX 

1.  Plan  how  much  space  your  letter  will 
take  on  a  page.  Leave  even  margins  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 

z.  Give  the  purpose  of  your  letter  at  the 
beginning. 

3.  Give  all  information  that  the  person 
answering  your  request  will  need. 

4.  Do  not  waste  the  reader’s  time  by  in¬ 
cluding  material  not  helpful  to  him. 

5.  Close  your  letter  with  an  expression  of 
thanks  or  appreciation. 


ORDERS,  Chapter  XIX 

1.  Tell  at  once  what  you  want. 

2..  Tell  from  what  you  are  ordering:  radio 
offer,  magazine  or  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  catalogue. 

3.  If  necessary,  tell  what  amount  you  are 
sending  in  payment  and  in  what  form. 

4.  Tell  how  you  want  your  order  shipped. 
Enclose  postage  if  necessary. 


CORRECTIONS  OF  ERRORS, 
Chapter  XIX 

1.  Help  the  dealer  locate  your  original 
order  by  telling  when  you  sent  it. 

z.  Tell  clearly  what  the  error  was. 

3.  Ask  courteously  for  the  correction  you 
want. 

4.  Ask  what  the  shipper  wants  you  to  do 
with  the  article  sent  by  mistake. 

DISCUSSION,  Chapter  XXII 

1.  Take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  by 
telling  your  ideas,  by  giving  informa¬ 
tion,  and  by  asking  questions  which 
you  think  need  to  be  answered  in  order 
to  reach  a  decision. 

z.  Keep  to  the  topic  of  the  discussion. 
Do  not  talk  about  matters  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discussion. 

3.  Do  not  talk  too  long  at  a  time. 

4.  Help  others  to  take  part  by  asking  them 
questions  you  think  thev  can  answer 
or  by  suggesting  they  give  their  ideas. 

5.  If  there  is  something  about  the  discus¬ 
sion  you  do  not  understand,  ask  courte¬ 
ously  to  have  the  point  explained. 

6.  Listen  carefully  to  what  is  being  said  so 
that  you  will  know  what  ideas  to  add 
or  what  questions  to  ask. 

7.  Try  to  reach  a  decision  and  state  it 
clearly. 


BOOK  REPORTS,  Chapter  XXV 

i.  Give  the  author  and  title  correctly  so 
that  someone  else  can  get  the  book. 

x.  Tell  what  the  story  is  about  and  where 
the  events  happened,  but  do  not  tell 
so  much  that  someone  else  has  nothing 
left  to  find  out. 

3.  Tell  about  the  people  in  the  story,  just 
a  few  words  that  will  let  others  know 
what  they  are  like. 

4.  Tell  anything  especially  outstanding 
about  the  story,  mentioning  illustra¬ 
tions  if  you  find  them  interesting. 

5.  Tell  what  you  think  about  the  story, 
why  one  of  your  classmates  might  or 
might  not  find  it  worth  while. 

6.  Do  not  use  the  word  I  often.  You  are 
writing  about  the  book,  not  about 
yourself. 

7.  Tell  where  the  book  can  be  obtained  if 
someone  else  wants  to  read  it. 

REPORTS  ON  MOTION  PICTURES, 
Chapter  XXV 

1,  Give  the  title  of  the  picture.. 


x.  Tell  what  the  picture  is  about. 

3.  Tell  where  and  when  the  story  hap¬ 
pened. 

4.  Tell  the  names  of  the  principal  actors. 

5.  Tell  what  is  especially  interesting  ia 
acting,  scenery,  or  use  of  color. 

6.  Tell  your  opinion  of  the  picture. 

7.  Tell  where  the  picture  can  be  seen. 

REPORTS  ON  RADIO  PROGRAMS, 
Chapter  XXV 

1.  Tell  the  name  of  the  program.  (Th<i 
sponsor’s  name  may  be  used  if  it  identi¬ 
fies  the  program.) 

x.  Pick  out  the  most  interesting  things  in 
the  program  and  tell  about  them. 

3.  Tell  the  names  of  the  principal  persons 
who  took  part. 

4.  Tell  your  opinion  of  the  program  — 
arrangement,  music,  actors,  special 
effects. 

5.  Tell  whether  a  similar  program  will  be 
given  again,  when  it  can  be  heard,  and 
over  what  station. 
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Diagraming 


To  accompany  Chapter  II,  Lesson  $ 
Diagrams  are  pictures  which  show 
how  words  are  related  in  sentences. 

The  simplest  diagram  shows  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  the  complete  subject  is 
a  single  word,  and  the  complete  predi¬ 
cate  is  only  a  verb. 


John 

works 

i.  Notice  that  the  simple  subject  and 
the  simple  predicate  are  written  on  a 
horizontal  line. 

z.  Notice  that  the  subject  is  separated 
from  the  predicate  by  a  vertical  line 
which  cuts  through  the  horizontal 
line. 

When  you  diagram  a  sentence  which 
expresses  a  command,  if  the  subject 
is  not  expressed,  put  it  in  its  proper 
place  and  write  it  in  parentheses. 


(you) 

Go 

Diagram  these  sentences: 
i.  Louis  laughed, 
z.  Jane  was  hiding. 

3.  They  stopped. 

4.  Come. 

5.  We  could  play. 

6.  Others  were  running. 

7.  Listen! 

8.  He  had  arrived. 

9.  Joe  had  been  studying. 

10.  Help! 

11.  Stories  have  been  told. 
1 2..  Stop. 


13.  Birds  have  been  seen. 

14.  Boys  have  been  climbing 

15.  Packages  will  be  sent. 

16.  Beacons  will  be  seen. 

17.  Airplanes  have  crashed. 

18.  People  were  shouting. 

19.  Dogs  were  barking, 
zo.  Presents  were  arriving, 
zi.  Clouds  were  gathering, 
zz.  Flowers  were  blooming. 

Z3 .  Henry  had  been  laughing. 

Z4.  Money  had  been  found. 

Z5.  Lunch  will  have  been  eaten, 
z6.  Lightning  was  striking. 

Z7.  Bells  were  ringing. 
z8.  Clouds  gathered. 

Z9.  Run! 

30.  Plants  were  growing. 

To  accompany  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4 

No  matter  where  a  subject  stands  in 
a  sentence  which  you  are  to  diagram, 
it  is  always  placed  before  the  verb  in 
the  diagram,  as  you  have  been  shown 
above. 

Diagram  the  sentence  Cried  he. 


he 

Cried 

Diagram  the  question  May  John  go? 
John  May  go 


Notice  that  the  first  word  of  the 
sentence  is  capitalized  in  the  diagram. 

Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  What  was  broken? 
z.  May  we  play? 


3.  Crashed  cannon, 

4.  May  we  leave? 

5.  Who  is  coming? 

6.  Sang  choirs. 

7.  What  had  been  done? 

8.  Who  had  been  singing? 

9.  Fluttered  flags. 

10.  Had  Mary  been  seen? 

11.  Who  had  been  calling? 

ix.  Could  this  have  been  done? 

13.  Has  this  been  lost? 

14.  Have  you  been  running? 

15.  Have  lamps  been  lighted? 

16.  Were  pictures  taken? 

17.  Were  people  frightened? 

18.  Who  had  been  talking? 

19.  Have  instructions  been  given? 
xo.  Have  you  been  working? 

xi.  Have  boys  been  found? 

xx.  Could  he  have  been  injured? 

13.  Were  windows  broken? 

24.  Have  windows  been  cleaned? 

15.  Will  Sam  be  listening? 
x6.  Were  men  summoned? 

xy.  Who  was  running? 
xS.  Who  had  returned? 

19.  Have  papers  been  collected? 

30.  Were  people  laughing? 

To  accompany  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  4 
The  sentence  Helen  and  Sarah  played 
contains  a  compound  subject.  It  is 
diagramed  thus: 

Helen 


Sarah 

1  he  word  and,  which  connects  Helen 
and  Sarah,  is  written  on  a  dotted  line 
connecting  the  two  words. 


The  sentence  Sarah  played  and  sang 
contains  a  compound  predicate.  It  is 
diagramed  like  this: 


played 


The  sentence  Helen  and  Sarah  played 


and  sang  has  both 

a  compound  subject 

and  a  compound  predicate. 

Here  it  is 

diagramed : 

Helen 

played 

:A  , 

ilVj 

X  ^  • 

— \  0.  '■ 

Sarah  ;  / 

\  w  : 
\_ 

sang 

Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

I.  Lady  and  Patches  were  frolicking. 
x.  Patches  barked  and  growled. 

3.  Boys  and  girls  scampered. 

4.  Shouts  and  barks  mingled. 

5.  Squirrels  frisked. 

6.  Leaves  scattered  and  were  blown. 

7.  Nuts  fell  and  were  eaten. 

8.  Birds  and  squirrels  were  chattering. 

9.  Children  and  nurses  watched. 

10.  Street  cars  and  automobiles  passed. 

II.  Boys  whistled  and  sang. 

12..  Louis  and  Alex  ran  and  jumped. 
Note:  Draw  three  lines  for  the  com¬ 
pound  subject  in  the  next  sentence. 
Put  and  so  that  it  connects  Agnes,  May, 
and  Susan. 

13.  Agnes,  May,  and  Susan  listened 
and  jumped. 

14.  Father  and  Mother  called  and 
called. 

15.  Esther  and  Jack  studied. 

16.  Sam  or  Ted  telephoned. 
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17 .  Ellen  skates,  rides,  dances,  and 
swims. 

iS.  Will  Mary  or  Susan  ride? 

19.  Can  Fred  or  Jack  skate  and  ski? 
zo.  Stop,  look,  and  listen, 
zi.  Papers,  magazines,  and  books  were 
being  sold. 

zz.  Thunder  and  lightning  were  heard. 
Z3 .  Boxes  and  barrels  were  found  and 
were  burned. 

Z4.  Can  Harriet  and  Polly  come  and 
stay? 

Z5.  Men  and  women  shouted  and 
cheered. 

z6.  Crowds  gathered  and  dispersed. 
Z7.  Flowers  and  weeds  flourished. 
zS.  Storms  and  tempests  raged. 

Z9.  Thunder  and  lightning  came. 

30.  Children  whooped  and  yelled. 

To  accompany  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  5 
The  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
is  diagramed  thus: 


Fred 

helped 

me 

The  direct  object  is  indicated  by  a 
vertical  line  before  it.  Notice  that 
this  line  does  not  go  below  the  main 
sentence  line. 

When  you  diagram  a  question  with  a 
direct  object,  first  turn  it  into  a  declar¬ 
ative  sentence.  The  question  Whom 
did  he  help 1  would  be  stated  He  did  help 
whom. 

A  compound  direct  object  is  dia¬ 
gramed  like  this: 


cups 


Louise 

found 

saucers 


A  sentence  with  a  compound  predi¬ 
cate  in  which  each  verb  has  its  own 
object  is  pictured  like  this: 


sold  newspapers 


bought  I  magazines 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

I.  Men  were  laying  pipes, 
z.  Several  had  eaten  lunch. 

3.  Edna  and  Alice  watched  them. 

4.  Sam  played  tennis. 

3.  John  trains  dogs. 

6.  Mary  helped  Mother  and  Anna. 

7.  We  planned  charades  and  games. 

8.  Harry  collected  money  and  distrib¬ 
uted  prizes. 

9.  Eleanor  and  Mark  raced  sailboats. 

10.  Others  received  guests  and  greeted 
strangers. 

II.  Jane  and  George  planned  programs 
and  rehearsed  actors. 

iz.  What  did  he  find? 

13.  Whom  did  Mabel  and  Edward  see? 

14.  Find  books  and  magazines. 

15.  Pencils  he  lost. 

16.  Bring  pencils  and  paper. 

17.  What  did  they  see? 

18.  Wind  and  rain  attacked  him. 

19.  Sand  and  cement  and  water  make 
concrete. 

zo.  He  and  John  keep  bees  and  raise 
chickens. 

zi.  Find  the  books  and  papers, 
zz.  Clouds  and  winds  delayed  him. 

Z3.  Boys  and  men  called  him  and 
warned  him. 

Z4.  Trees  crushed  automobiles  and 
broke  windows. 
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15-  Water  and  mud  covered  sidewalks 
and  pavements. 

z6.  Rain  and  hailstones  pelted  him. 
irj.  George  and  Grace  wrote  plays  and 
acted  them. 

z8.  Dogs  catch  mice  and  rats. 

19.  Whom  did  June  follow? 

30.  Pheasant  and  partridge  John  shot. 


To  accompany  Chapter  VIII ,  Lesson  j 

The  predicate  nominative  is  written  on 
the  horizontal  line  after  the  verb.  Be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  verb  is  a  line  slanting 
toward  the  subject.  This  line  does 
not  go  through  the  main  sentence  line. 
The  line  slanting  toward  the  subject 
may  help  you  to  remember  that  the 
predicate  nominative  always  means 
the  same  as  the  subject. 

The  sentence  It  was  I  contains  a  pred¬ 
icate  nominative.  Here  is  the  sentence 
diagramed : 


It 


was  \  I 


A  compound  predicate  nominative  is 
pictured  as  follows: 


sister 


They 


are 


brother 


Diagram  the  following  sentences. 
Some  of  them  contain  predicate  nomi¬ 
natives;  some  contain  direct  objects. 
Remember  that  a  question  is  changed 
to  a  statement  before  it  is  diagramed. 
1.  That  was  he. 
z.  Who  were  they? 

3.  Was  that  he? 


4.  They  were  Sam  and  Alice. 

5.  Jack  saw  Mary  and  me. 

6.  It  was  he. 

7.  Bring  Sam  and  Alice. 

8.  This  is  she. 

9.  Sister  and  brother  are  twins. 

10.  Storms  broke  windows. 

11.  They  were  Mary  and  Judith, 
iz.  Morris  and  Peter  found  nests. 

13 .  Alfred  studies  history  and  spelling. 

14.  Find  shoes  and  stockings. 

13.  History  and  algebra  are  studies. 

16.  Baseball  and  hockey  are  sports. 

17.  Anything  may  be  work  or  play. 

18.  Send  help. 

19.  They  were  eating  apples  and  dates. 
2.0.  We  like  mysteries  and  adventures, 
zi.  Dates  and  figs  are  fruits. 

zz.  Animals  must  have  food  and 
water. 

Z3.  Currency  is  money. 

Z4.  Who  were  Caesar  and  Napoleon? 
Z5.  Lincoln  became  president. 
z6.  What  is  this? 

Z7.  Who  is  he? 

z8.  Who  became  chief? 

To  accompany  Chapter  XII,  Lesson  1 
The  indirect  object  is  diagramed 
thus: 

We  offered  him  money. 


We 

offered 

money 

\  him 


Notice  that  the  slanting  line  leading 
to  the  indirect  object  is  always  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  main  sentence  line  under 
the  verb. 
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The  sentence  He  showed  Sally  and 
Judy  diamonds  contains  a  compound 
indirect  object  and  is  diagramed  thus: 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 
i.  Helen  gave  me  candy, 
z.  Ted  asked  them  questions. 

3.  We  gave  Harry  candy  and  cake. 

4.  Who  asked  them  questions? 

5.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

6.  Whom  did  you  meet? 

7.  What  are  they  asking  you? 

8.  Give  them  help. 

9.  Show  me  hats. 

10.  Send  me  chocolates. 

11.  Who  offered  you  gloves? 
iz.  Did  he  lend  you  books? 

13.  Pencils  or  pens  he  gave  us. 

14.  Marie  and  Josephine  offered  Edna 
and  Mabel  caramels. 

15.  Mother  knit  me  sweaters  and  mit¬ 
tens. 

16.  Molly  told  me  stories. 

17.  Arthur  gave  Jack  and  Bill  fruit. 

18.  Everyone  offered  him  tea  and 
toast. 

19.  Mother  and  Father  have  brought 
George  and  Eric  presents. 

zo.  Edna  brought  us  costumes  and 
gave  us  bracelets. 

zi.  Everybody  gives  him  something, 
zz.  Ethel  and  Ted  have  loaned  Mary 
magazines. 

Z3.  People  ask  him  favors. 

Z4.  We  served  people  coffee  or  tea. 


Z5.  Martha  and  Anne  gave  me  stamps. 
z6.  Silver  and  gold  he  sold  them. 

Z7.  Who  gave  Edward  money? 

z8.  What  did  Eleanor  show  Sarah  and 

Agnes? 

Z9.  Pay  me  something. 

30.  Lend  me  cups  and  saucers. 


To  accompany  Chapter  XV,  Lesson  2 
An  adjective  is  pictured  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  by  a  straight  line  connected  to 
the  noun  which  the  adjective  modifies. 
Those  young  men  shoveled  the  front  walk. 


Notice  that  when  there  are  two  or 
more  adjectives  modifying  the  same 
noun  they  are  arranged  in  the  diagram 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
sentence.  Remember  also  that  the 
word  which  stands  first  in  the  sentence 
is  capitalized  in  the  diagram. 

A  sentence  which  contains  a  series  of 
three  or  more  adjectives  is  diagramed 
like  this: 

A  red,  blue,  and  green  sweater  was  lost. 


The  word  and  is  placed  on  a  dotted 
line  between  the  words  which  it  con¬ 
nects  in  the  sentence.  The  dotted  line 
runs  across  all  the  adjective  lines  to 
show  that  they  are  in  a  series. 
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An  adjective  which  stands  after  the 
verb  and  tells  about  the  subject  is  dia¬ 
gramed  like  this: 


Vinegar 


is 


sour 


Notice  that  between  the  verb  and 
the  adjective  which  tells  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  there  is  a  slanting  line  which  leans 
toward  the  subject. 

Diagram  the  following  sentences : 

i.  Three  large  deer  were  seen. 

x.  A  modern  house  has  many  con¬ 
veniences. 

3.  The  old  clock  was  striking. 

4.  Mr.  Brown  was  picking  some  large 
tomatoes. 

5.  Red,  yellow,  and  white  flowers  were 
blooming. 

6.  The  stray  dogs  had  broken  all  the 
beautiful  plants. 

7.  Brown,  red,  and  yellow  leaves  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground. 

8.  The  old  foreman  handed  every 
workman  a  brown  envelope. 

9.  The  lively  old  brown  dog  and  the 
boy  were  playmates. 

10.  Ten  new  pennies  and  a  crisp  dollar 
bill  seemed  a  fortune. 

xi.  All  the  new  pictures  seemed  beau¬ 
tiful. 

iz.  John  and  his  brother  gave  the  boy 
food  and  some  money. 

13.  Red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  truck. 

14.  The  kindly  farmer  gave  the  men 
apples,  pears,  and  tomatoes. 

15.  The  large  red,  green,  and  blue 
signs  seemed  ugly. 


16.  Ten  men  and  three  boys  escaped 
the  storm. 

17.  Can  these  three  pictures  be  consid¬ 
ered  artistic? 

18.  Send  him  the  new  book  and  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper. 

19.  Have  you  sent  him  every  assign¬ 
ment  and  enough  paper? 

xo.  These  neckties  and  those  three 

shirts  are  attractive. 

xi.  Find  me  an  easy  path. 

xx.  Several  delicate  colors  pleased  both 

girls. 

X3 .  An  uneasy  stride  betrays  a  nervous 
animal. 

14.  The  saucy  jay  ruffled  his  feathers. 
X5.  Cold  and  dark  was  the  night. 
x6.  The  long  curves  reached  a  pleasant 
shore. 

X7.  Long  green  rollers  washed  an  ocher 
beach. 

x8.  Sepia  seaweed  accented  the  monot¬ 
onous  yellow  sand. 

X9.  Parallel  clouds  laced  the  western 
horizon. 

30.  The  tropical  sky  was  turquoise. 


To  accompany  Chapter  XVII ,  Lessons  2 
and  3 

Adverbs  that  modify  a  verb  are  dia¬ 
gramed  on  slanting  lines  connected 
with  the  verb  which  the  adverbs 
modify. 

The  dog  was  not  carefully  trained. 
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There  stands  the  monument. 


When  an  adverb  modifies  an  adjec¬ 
tive  or  another  adverb,  it  is  diagramed 
thus: 

The  very  young  pony  was  most  carefully 


A  series  of  adverbs  is  diagramed  in 
the  same  way  in  which  a  series  of  ad¬ 
jectives  is  diagramed. 

Diagram  the  following  sentences: 
i.  He  and  I  left  early, 
z.  The  steamship  sailed  very  late. 

3.  The  angry  crowd  slowly  moved 
away. 

4.  My  father  and  mother  have  not 
come  early. 

5.  Only  one  cloud  broke  the  blue  ex¬ 
panse. 

6.  Quietly  and  carefully  she  shut  the 
wooden  box. 

7.  He  stopped  suddenly  and  watched 
the  traffic. 

8.  These  men  and  women  have  given 
generously  and  often. 

9.  Very  kindly  Mary  offered  the  old 
lady  a  ride. 

10.  Where  can  I  find  him  now? 

11.  Send  in  your  subscription  very 
early. 

iz.  Show  me  the  most  convenient  way 
quickly. 


13.  We  and  our  friends  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  happy. 

14.  Our  once  dirty  faces  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  scrubbed. 

15.  The  young  man  moved  quickly, 
silently,  and  effortlessly. 

16.  Every  man  and  nearly  every 
woman  heard  the  sound  clearly  and 
unmistakably. 

17.  Suddenly  the  short  sharp  bark 
came  again. 

18.  They  shut  and  locked  the  door 
carefully  but  too  late. 

19.  All  ten  young  boys  asked  us  ques¬ 
tions  continuously. 

zo.  An  old,  worn,  and  tattered  flag 

was  hanging  there. 

zi.  There  stood  a  ruined  house. 

2  z.  Silently  and  slowly  he  turned 
sadly  away. 

Z3.  The  jagged  rocks  were  scattered 
thickly  everywhere. 

Z4.  An  ancient  tree  crashed  suddenly. 
Z5.  The  springs  squeaked  protestingly. 
z 6.  Shrilly  the  whistle  blew. 

Z7.  Find  your  way  silently. 
z8.  Search  your  mind  thoroughly. 

Z9.  Where  can  we  hide  safely? 

30.  What  did  she  tell  you  confiden¬ 
tially? 

To  accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  2 
A  prepositional  phrase  is  diagramed 
like  this: 

The  sound  of  the  horn  came  faintly. 


The  prepositional  phrase  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  word  which  it  modifies. 
Remember  that  a  prepositional  phrase 
may  modify  the  object  of  another 
preposition. 

Success  often  depends  upon  the  energy  of 
the  worker. 


Success 


depends 


Diagram  the  following  sentences : 
i.  He  divided  the  prizes  among  us. 
z.  Share  your  candy  with  him. 

3.  Will  one  of  you  help  me? 

4.  What  can  I  do  about  this? 

5.  What  are  Harry  and  John  building 
in  the  garden? 

6.  Between  the  gates  rolled  a  long 
black  car. 

7.  On  the  gate  hung  a  coat,  a  hat,  and 
a  pair  of  shoes. 

8.  The  old  tree  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  was  blown  down  by  the  storm. 

9.  Will  you  give  me  one  of  your  sheets 
of  paper? 

10.  Find  me  one  of  the  oldest  books  on 
the  top  shelf  and  bring  it  to  me. 

11.  Hand  her  the  piece  of  red  cloth 
on  the  table. 

iz.  At  the  edge  of  the  bank  stands  an 
old  willow. 

13.  At  the  intersection  of  the  two 
streets  the  traffic  light  was  red. 


14.  Until  a  late  hour  the  result  of  the 
election  remained  in  doubt. 

15.  Agnes  and  John  asked  one  of  their 
friends  for  help  and  thanked  him  very 
cordially. 

16.  With  heavy  steps  the  boy  started 
on  his  way  to  school. 

17.  Up  the  steps  and  down  the  hall 
ran  the  merry  group  of  youngsters. 

18.  Purple  of  sunset  and  gold  of  the 
moon  flashed  in  the  wings  of  the 
warbler. 

19.  Like  waves  on  the  beach  the  sound 
of  the  cheers  rose  and  fell. 

zo.  We  heard  the  sound  of  voices  along 
the  dim,  dark,  and  lonely  hall, 
zi.  Where  will  you  find  a  friend  like 
her? 

zz.  The  loyalty  of  his  followers  is  the 
test  of  a  leader’s  power. 

Z3.  From  time  to  time  the  struggle  in¬ 
creased  in  bitterness. 

Z4.  Find  me  anything  in  the  shape  of 
food. 

Z5.  A  rich  dessert  with  thick  sweet 
sauce  is  the  delight  of  the  very  young 
and  the  despair  of  their  discreet  elders. 
z6.  The  jolting,  heaving  gait  of  the 
camel  sometimes  wearies  the  rider. 

2.J.  Beyond  the  stone  wall  lay  the 
ancient  orchard. 

z8.  Here  birds  delighted  in  shade  and 
found  numerous  insects. 

Z9.  The  second  addition  to  the  house 
nearly  doubled  its  size. 

30.  Out  he  came  and  stood  on  the 
steps. 

To  accompany  Chapter  XXIII,  Lesson  $ 
When  a  compound  sentence  is  dia¬ 
gramed,  each  of  the  two  or  more  sen- 


fences  of  which  if  is  composed  is  dia¬ 
gramed  separately.  Then  they  are 
joined  by  the  conjunction  which  con¬ 
nects  them. 

I  lost  my  shite  s,  but  Gordon  found  them. 


Diagram  these  sentences : 
i.  The  road  ran  in  curves  along  the 
front  of  the  beach,  but  the  descent  was 
gradual. 

z.  Over  the  little  town  the  dark  sky 
was  studded  with  stars,  but  the  inhab¬ 
itants  looked  fearfully  for  searchlights. 

3.  A  man  may  lose  his  fortune,  but  he 
must  not  lose  his  self-respect. 

4.  The  ponies  of  Manchuria  and  the 
camels  of  the  desert  are  each  a  type  of 
pack  animal,  but  both  are  inferior  to 
the  lowly  mule. 

5.  These  books  are  the  best  ones  on  the 
shelves  for  your  purpose,  but  you  may 
wish  others. 

6.  We  planned  our  garden  carefully  but 
weather  and  insects  defeated  us. 

7.  Give  your  old  aluminum  utensils  to 
the  collectors,  or  throw  them  into  the 
bin  near  the  city  hall. 

8.  Can  you  find  me  the  negative  of  this 
picture,  or  can  you  copy  it? 

9.  Will  you  join  us  in  the  lobby,  or 
would  you.  rather  meet  us  after  the 
lecture? 


10.  Hard  roads  are  necessary  for  mod¬ 
ern  transportation,  but  elimination  of 
curves  and  steep  grades  is  also  impor¬ 
tant. 

11.  Come  very  early,  and  bring  some 
of  your  friends  with  you. 

iz.  In  the  park  the  flowers  were  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  in  the  sky  above  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly. 

13.  Design  in  furniture  sometimes 
overshadows  comfort,  but  comfort 
need  not  be  secured  at  the  expense  of 
beauty. 

14.  Fluorescent  lights  are  now  used  in 
many  stores  and  public  buildings,  but 
they  are  still  rather  seldom  used  in 
homes. 

13.  Electricity  lights  our  homes, 
cooks  our  food,  fires  our  furnaces,  and 
even  runs  our  clocks. 

16.  An  increase  in  speed  often  means 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents, 
but  hasty  motorists  seldom  remember 
this  fact. 

17.  In  many  schools  pupils  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  order,  and  in  this  way 
they  assume  the  duty  of  citizenship. 

18.  Over  a  period  of  years,  the  length 
of  life  of  the  average  person  has 
increased  steadily,  but  this  increase 
is  gradually  becoming  smaller  and 
smaller. 

19.  In  future  years  you  may  be  com¬ 
muting  to  college  in  your  own  tiny 
airplane,  or  college  may  be  coming  to 
the  remotest  farm  over  the  radio. 

zo.  In  the  middle  of  the  clearing  was 
an  old  house,  and  near  it  were  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  barn, 
zi.  Darkness  fell  over  the  land  be¬ 
neath  the  dusky  sky,  and  birds  and 
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animals  seemed  anxious  about  the 
storm. 

zz.  Shores  in  the  path  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  are  cool  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  they  do  not  become  very  cold. 
Z3.  Often  wild  animals  are  afraid  of 
fire  and  will  not  come  near  it  but  will 
circle  about  it  at  a  distance. 

Z4.  By  their  bravery,  their  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  their  kindness  they  have 
become  men  of  renown  and  honor. 

Z5.  Through  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Egypt  their  trip  took  them,  and  in 
each  country  they  spent  money  for 
curious  bits  of  native  workmanship. 
z6.  Around  and  around  turns  the  earth 


on  its  axis,  and  along  we  go  with  it. 
Z7.  In  a  few  days  we  may  find  the 
source  of  the  stream,  but  we  may  not 
be  lucky. 

z8.  On  the  desert  the  camel  may  be 
the  very  best  animal  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  he  would  be  rather  useless 
among  the  snows  of  the  far  north. 

Z9.  With  every  blow  of  a  wave  the 
hulk  moved  a  little,  and  finally  one 
very  great  wave  broke  a  huge  mass  of 
timber  from  it. 

30.  How  silently  the  members  of  the 
cat  family  move,  and  how  much  else 
they  have  in  common  through  their 
sly  and  crafty  ways! 
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the  point  in,  5-7;  adding  ideas  in,  5;  carrying  on,  9; 
dramatizing,  10,  11;  introductions,  10,  31;  greetings 
and  responding  to  greetings,  11,  33;  standards  for, 
32-5 

Correct  usage:  about,  at,  134,  141,  197,  198;  tests,  135, 
196,  310;  adjective  versus  adverb,  193-195,  103; 
test,  195;  agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  review 
tests,  49,  54, 165;  55,  56,  57,  64, 138,  166, 167,  171- 
171;  tests,  139,  165,  167,  317;  almost,  most,  189,  190, 
104,  193,  197;  tests,  191,  196,  310;  among,  between, 

133,  141;  test,  135;  as  jar  as,  all  the  farther,  189,  190, 
104,  195,  197;  tests,  195,  196,  310;  as,  like,  161,  161, 
170, 195, 198;  test,  310;  at,  by,  133, 141;  test,  135;  at, 
to,  133,  141;  test,  135;  because,  on  account  of,  161,  161, 
170,  195,  196,  197,  198;  tests,  196,  310;  begin,  began, 
begun,  review  test,  11;  13,  14,  15,  185,  186,  188,  197; 
tests,  31,  186,  187,  191,  316;  behind,  in  back  of,  133, 

134,  141,  197,  199;  tests,  135,  191,  196,  310;  beside, 
besides,  189,  190,  104,  197,  199;  tests,  191,  316,  310; 
blow,  blew,  blown,  review  test,  11;  13,  18,  197;  tests, 
187,  315;  break,  broke,  broken,  review  test,  11;  14,  16, 
197;  tests,  31,  187,  316;  can,  may,  95,  96;  test,  96; 
choose,  chose,  chosen,  review  test,  11;  13,  15,  18;  test, 
315,  come,  came,  review  test,  11;  13, 16, 185, 186, 197; 
tests,  31,  186,  187,  191,  315 ;  come,  comes,  review  test, 
54;  56,  64;  do,  did,  done,  review  test,  11;  15,  18,  185; 
tests,  187,  315,  316;  do,  does  (doesn't,  don't),  review 
test,  54,  165;  56,  64,  166,  171;  tests,  167,  168,  315, 


317;  drink,  drank,  drunk,  review  test,  11;  13,  17,  197; 
tests,  31, 191,  315 ;  drive,  drove,  driven,  review  test,  11; 

13,  17,  197;  tests,  30,  187,  315;  drown,  drowned,  184, 
185, 186, 197;  tests,  186, 187, 191,  315;  eat,  ate,  eaten, 
review  test,  11;  13,  17,  185,  197,  198;  tests,  31, 186, 
187,  191,  316;  fall,  fell,  fallen,  review  test,  11;  14, 

16,  185,  197;  tests,  31,  186,  187,  191,  315;  fly,  flew, 
flown,  review  test,  11;  14,  18;  tests,  187,  315;  freeze, 
froze,  frozen,  review  test,  zi;  13,  18,  197;  tests,  187, 
315;  from,  than,  133,  134,  141;  test,  135;  give,  gave, 
given,  review  test,  11;  14, 16, 185, 186, 197;  tests,  31, 
187,  191,  315;  go,  went,  gone,  review  test,  zi;  13,  17, 

185,  186, 188, 197;  tests,  30, 186, 187, 191,  315; good, 
well,  194, 103, 141;  test,  195;  grow,  grew,  grown,  review 
test,  11;  14,  15,  197;  tests,  31,  187;  hardly,  scarcely, 
19,  30;  test,  315;  has,  had,  197;  tests,  191,  316;  has, 
have  (hasn’t,  haven't),  review  test,  54,  166;  56,  57, 
64,  166,  171,  171;  tests,  31,  167,  168,  317,  319;  he, 
him,  101,  130,  136,  141;  tests,  91,  131,  318;  he,  they, 
131,  131;  here,  there,  this,  that,  these,  those ,  and  them, 
131,  133,  100-101,  104;  tests,  133,  101,  319;  himself, 
themselves,  13 1,  131,  133;  tests,  133,  131;  his,  their, 
130,  131,  131,  136;  test,  319;  I,  me,  90,  91,  101,  130, 
136, 141;  tests,  131, 131,  318;  in,  into,  133, 141;  test, 
135;  is,  are,  review  test,  54, 165;  56,  57,  64, 166, 167,  • 
171,  171;  tests,  30,  167,  168,  317;  kind  of,  kind  of  a, 
163,  164,  104,  194,  195;  tests,  196,  310;  know,  knew, 
known,  review  test,  iz;  14,  z6;  tests,  30,  187,  191, 
315;  learn,  teach,  95;  tests,  96,  315;  lie,  lay,  lain,  and 
lay,  laid,  laid,  review  test,  11;  13,  z6,  93,  188,  197; 
tests,  31,  94,  191,  315;  negatives,  cjjmble,  19,  30; 
tests,  30,  31,  315;  off,  off  of ,  etc.,  133,  134,  141;  test, 
135;  only,  properly  placed,  198-199,  104;  test,  310; 
■place,  where,  193,  194,  103,  104,  194,  199;  tests,  195, 
310;  real,  really,  or  very,  193,  194;  tests,  195, 196,  310; 
ride,  rode,  ridden,  review  test,  11;  13, 18;  tests,  31, 187, 
191,  315 ;  ring,  rang,  rung,  review  test,  11;  13, 16;  tests, 
31, 187, 191, 316;  run,  ran,  review  test,  11;  13, 16, 198; 
tests,  3 1 , 187, 191,  315;  see,  saw,  seen,  review  test,  11; 
13, 16, 185, 197;  tests,  31, 186, 187, 191,  315;  set  and 
sit,  sat,  93,  94;  tests,  1S7,  316;  shall,  will,  189-191; 
tests,  191,  198;  she,  her,  90,  130,  136,  131,  141;  test, 
131;  sing,  sang,  sung,  review  test,  iz;  14,  16,  197; 
tests,  31,  187,  316;  speak,  spoke,  spoken,  review  test, 
11;  13,  18;  tests,  187,  315;  steal,  stole,  stolen,  review 
test,  11;  15, 18;  tests,  31, 187,  315 ;  swim,  swam,  swum, 
review  test,  11;  15,  z8;  tests,  187,  315;  take,  took, 
taken,  review  test,  11;  14, 15, 185, 186, 197;  tests,  30, 

186,  187,  191,  316;  tear,  tore,  torn,  tests,  187,  315; 
that,  see  Here;  theirselves,  themselves,  133;  tests,  134, 
131;  themselves,  see  Himself;  there,  see  Here;  these  kind, 
this  kind,  zoo,  101,  104,  199;  tests,  196,  310;  these,  see 
Here;  they,  them,  136,  141;  tests,  91,  133,  131;  they, 
those,  them ,  himself,  themselves,  131,  133;  test,  318; 
they,  indefinite,  131;  test,  133;  this,  see  Here;  throw, 
threw,  thrown,  review  test,  11;  15,  16,  197;  tests,  31, 
191,  315;  was,  were  ( wasn't ,  weren't),  review  tests, 
55, 165;  56,  57,  64;  tests,  30, 168;  we,  us,  90,  130,  136, 
141;  tests,  131,  319;  wear,  wore,  worn,  test,  315;  write. 


11 


wrote,  written ,  review  test,  22;  14,  27;  tests,  31,  187, 

Declarative  sentence,  review  test,  193;  defined,  15; 
punctuation  of,  i^,  17,  34,  197;  tests,  22,  314 

Descriptions,  making  other  people  sec,  179  181;  mak¬ 
ing  rules  for,  1S0,  183,  183,  317;  describing  a  famil¬ 
iar  object,  1S1-1S2,  202;  choosing  details,  182;  good 
order  in,  1S2,  1S3,  202;  point  of  view,  183,  zoz; 
changing  point  of  view,  1S4-1S5,  zoz;  standards  for, 
32-7 

Details,  reading  to  find,  65,  66, 103,  104,  13S,  140,  175, 
301,  321-322;  test,  68,  Z05,  zo6,  Z07,  Z75 

Diacritical  marks,  1Z4 

Diagraming,  subject  and  predicate,  3Z9;  imperative 
sentences,  3Z9;  unusual  order  of  subject,  3Z9;  ques¬ 
tions,  3Z9;  compound  subject,  330;  compound  pred¬ 
icate,  330;  direct  object,  331;  predicate  nominative, 
332.;  indirect  object,  33Z;  adjectives,  333;  adverbs, 
334;  prepositional  phrases,  335;  compound  sen¬ 
tences,  337 

Dictionary,  pronunciation  given  in,  IZ4;  using,  158, 
17Z;  guide  words  in,  158 

Direct  object,  review  test,  Z57;  defined,  59;  case  of,  90, 
91,  101,  128,  129,  130,  132,  133,  136,  241;  tests,  231, 
2-32-.  3*7.  31® 

Discussions,  carrying  on,  249-251;  making  rules  for, 
250,  327;  reaching  a  decision  in,  250,  254,  255;  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  topic  in,  251-252,  269;  listening  to  add 
ideas,  252-254,  269;  good  order  in,  252-254,  269; 
carrying  on  your  own,  255-256;  summaries,  254- 
255,  256;  standards  for,  327 

Do,  did,  done,  review  test,  22;  25,  28,  285;  tests,  287, 
315>  316 

Do,  does  ( doesn’t ,  don't),  review  tests,  54, 265 ;  30,  56,  64, 
266,  271;  tests,  267,  268,  315,  317 

Dramatizations  of  conversations,  10,  12;  of  introduc¬ 
tions,  12,  13;  of  greetings,  13;  of  telephone  calls, 
113,  115,  116 

Drink,  drank,  drunk,  review  test,  22;  23,  27,  297;  tests, 
31,  292,  315 

Drive,  drove,  driven,  review  test,  22;  23,  27,  297;  tests, 

30,  287,  315 

Drown,  droumed,  284,  285, 286,  297;  tests,  286,  287,  292, 
315 

Eat,  ate,  eaten,  review  test,  22;  23,  27,  285,  297,  298; 
tests,  31,  286,  287,  292,  316 

Envelope,  addressing,  76,  99 

Exclamatory  sentence,  review  test,  195;  defined,  16; 
punctuation  of,  16,  17,  34;  tests,  22,  3x4 

Fall,  fell,  fallen,  review  test,  22;  24,  26,  285,  297;  tests, 

31,  286,  287,  292,  315 

Fly,  flew,  flown,  review  test,  22;  24,  28;  tests,  287,  315 

Freeze,  froze,  frozen,  review  test,  22;  23,  28,  297;  tests, 

2-87,  3D 

Friendly  letters,  parts  of,  71;  arrangement  of,  71; 
block  form,  71,  73;  slanting  form,  72;  making  rules 


for,  75;  punctuation  of,  75,  97,  99;  capitals  in,  71, 
72,  75,  99;  envelope  block  form,  76;  envelope  slant¬ 
ing  form,  76;  writing  a  letter,  75,  77,  82;  folding 
paper,  82,  224;  standards  for,  326;  test,  318.  See 
also  Social  letters 

From,  than,  233,  234,  241;  test,  235 

Give,  gave,  given,  review  test,  22;  24,  26,  285,  286,  297; 
tests,  31,  287,  292,  315 

Go,  went,  gone,  review  test,  22;  23,  27,  285,  286,  288, 
297;  tests,  30,  286,  287,  292,  315 
Good,  well,  194,  203,  24.1.;  test,  195 
Greetings  and  responses  to,  12-14 
Groups  of  words  not  sentences,  distinguished  from 
sentences,  review  tests,  14,  195;  20,  21,  197,  203; 
tests,  22,  314 

Grow,  grew,  grown,  review  test,  22;  24,  25 , 297;  tests,  31, 
287 

Hardly  and  scarcely  with  negatives,  29,  30;  test,  315 
Has,  had,  297;  tests,  292,  316 

Has,  have  ( hasn't ,  haven't),  review  tests,  54,  266;  56, 
57,  64,  266,  271,  272;  tests,  31,  267,  268,  317,  319 
He,  him,  101,  130,  136,  241;  tests,  91,  231,  3x8 
He,  they,  131,  132 

Here,  there,  this,  that,  these,  those,  and  them,  132,  133, 
200-201,  204;  tests,  133,  201,  319 
Himself,  themselves,  131,  132,  133;  tests,  133,  232 
His,  their,  130,  131,  132,  136;  test,  319 

I,  me,  90,  91,  101,  130,  136,  241;  tests,  231,  232,  318 
Imperative  sentence,  defined,  16;  punctuation  of,  16, 
17,  34;  subject  of,  19;  tests,  22,  314 
Indefinite  pronouns,  defined,  130,  131,  132,  133,  136; 
test,  133 

Index,  using,  review  test,  153;  156-157,  171-172 
Indirect  object,  review  test,  257;  defined,  129;  case  of, 
129;  noun  or  pronoun  as,  129,  130,  136,  240;  com¬ 
pound,  259;  tests,  232,  318 
In,  into,  233,  241;  test,  235 
Interrogation  point,  15,  17,  34;  tests,  22,  318 
Interrogative  sentence,  defined,  15;  punctuation,  15, 
17,  34,  197;  tests,  22,  314,  318 
Intransitive  Verbs.  See  Verbs 
Introduction,  10,  12,  13,  14,  32 
Invitations,  77;  rules  for,  78,  326 
Is,  are  (isn’t,  aren’t),  review  tests,  54,  265;  56,  57,  64, 
266,  267,  271,  272;  tests,  30,  267,  268,  317 

Keeping  to  the  topic,  in  conversations,  5-7;  in  stories, 
44,  61;  in  paragraphs,  50-51,  62;  in  reports,  147;  in 
discussions,  251^252,  269 

Kind  of,  kind  of  a,  163,  164,  204,  294,  295;  tests,  296, 
320 

Kinds  of  sentences,  17,  34;  tests,  22,  314 
Know,  knew,  known,  review  test,  22;  24,  26;  tests,  30, 
287,  292,  315 

Learn,  teach,  95;  tests,  96,  315 


Letters.  See  Business  letters ,  Friendly  letters,  and  Social 
letters 

Library,  finding  books  in,  154-156;  card  catalogue, 
154-156;  author's  card,  154;  title  card,  155;  subject 
card,  155 

Lie,  lay,  lain,  and  lay,  laid,  laid,  review  test,  xx;  2.3, 
2.6,  93,  188,  2.97;  tests,  31,  94,  191,  315 

May.  See  Can,  may 

Motion  pictures,  reports  on,  2.81-2.84;  making  rules 
for  reports  on,  183;  standards  for  reports  on,  32.8 

Negatives,  double,  19,  30;  contractions  of,  X9;  with 
hardly  and  scarcely,  2.9,  30;  tests,  30,  31,  315 
No  and  yes,  punctuation  of,  17 

Nominative  case,  subject,  90,  101,  130,  136,  141;  pred¬ 
icate  nominative,  91,  1x8,  1x9,  130;  tests,  zx,  91, 
133.  ^ 

Nouns,  defined,  83;  common,  83;  of  address,  defined, 
88,  punctuation,  89,  100;  proper,  capitalization  of, 
34,  83,  84,  85,  99,  197,  X04;  review  test,  195;  plural, 
85,  86,  100;  possessive,  87,  88,  100;  singular,  88;  85; 
tests,  89,  314,  318.  See  also  Subject,  Predicate  nomi¬ 
native,  Direct  object,  Indirect  object.  Object  of  preposition 

Objective  case.  See  Accusative  case 
Object  of  preposition,  defined,  1x5;  case  of,  Z31-Z3Z, 
141;  tests,  Z31,  X3X,  319 
Off,  off  of,  etc.,  133,  134,  Z41;  test,  Z35 
Only,  etc.,  placed  correctly,  198-199,  Z04;  test,  3x0 
Outlining,  300-304 

Paragraphs,  beginning  a  new,  indention  of,  49;  in  quo¬ 
tations,  review  test,  48-49,  51,  51,  63;  in  reports, 
147;  keeping  to  the  topic  in,  50-51,  6z;  leaving  out 
unnecessary  sentences,  order  in,  50-51;  making  rules 
for,  50;  topics  of,  6z;  tests,  37,  314 
Parts  of  speech.  See  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  Conjunctions , 
Nouns,  Pronouns,  Prepositions,  Verbs 
Period,  after  abbreviations,  87,  197,  Z04;  at  end  of 
declarative  sentence,  review  test,  14;  in  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  161;  15,  16,  17,  xi,  197;  at  end  of  imperative 
sentence,  16,  17,  34;  tests,  xx,  314 
Pitch,  in  speaking,  1x6 

Place,  where,  193,  194,  Z03,  Z04,  Z94, 199;  tests,  195,  3x0 
Poems,  using  those  you  enjoy,  309-310;  choral  reading 
of,  310;  making  comparisons  from,  310-31Z 
Point  of  view,  in  descriptions,  183,  xox;  changing, 
184-185,  xox 

Position  of  subject,  19,  xo,  33,  198;  in  sentences  be¬ 
ginning  with  there,  19;  in  questions,  19;  in  sentences 
expressing  a  command,  19;  varying,  xo,  33,  Z98; 
test,  X96 

Predicate,  review  test,  15;  18-zi;  defined,  18;  supply¬ 
ing  your  own,  57;  compound,  58,  64,  97,  98;  com¬ 
plete,  defined,  18;  19,  33;  simple,  defined,  18;  19,  33; 
tests,  xx,  98,  Z57,  Z96,  314,  317 
Predicate  nominative,  defined,  91,  118,  1x9,  130;  tests, 
9r>  3r9 


Prepositional  phrases,  recognizing,  117 ;  used  as  ad¬ 
jectives,  zz8,  1x9,  Z40;  used  as  adverbs,  Z30,  Z40; 
case  of  object,  Z31-Z3Z;  placing  correctly,  X36-Z38; 
between  subject  and  verb,  Z38-Z39,  Z71;  tests,  zz8, 
ZZ9,  Z31 

Prepositions,  defined,  ZZ5 ;  recognizing,  ZZ5-Z17,  Z40; 
object  of,  1x5,  Z41;  distinguished  from  adverbs,  zz~j ; 
case  of  object  of,  Z31-X3Z,  Z41;  using  correctly,  133- 
135,  Z41;  tests,  zz6,  zz8,  Z31,  Z35,  3x0 
Principal  parts  of  verbs,  184 
Program,  planning  of,  31X-313 

Pronouns,  defined,  90;  how  used,  90;  not  to  be  repeated 
after  noun,  90,  91,  101;  nominative  case,  90,  91,  101, 
118,  130,  13Z,  136,  Z41;  accusative,  or  objective 
case,  90,  91,  101,  1x8,  1x9,  130,  13Z,  136,  Z41;  in¬ 
definite,  130,  131,  13Z,  133,  136,  defined,  130;  pos¬ 
sessive  forms  used  as  adjectives,  165-166;  tests,  91, 
133,  Z31,  Z3X,  318 

Pronunciation,  of  common  sounds,  110-1x6,  135;  dis¬ 
tinct,  izi-iz6;  separation  of  words  in,  iii-ixz,  135; 
using  dictionary,  113-1x6;  of  all  syllables,  113;  ac¬ 
cent  marks,  1x4;  diacritical  marks,  1x4;  key  to,  in 
dictionary,  1x4;  phonetic  spelling,  114 
Punctuation  marks,  review  tests,  14-15,  195,  157; 
apostrophe,  19,  87-88,  100,  193-194;  colon,  in  dia¬ 
logues,  5;  in  business  letters,  109,  xio-xii;  comma, 
17,  71,  75-77,  88,  89,  99,  ioo-ioi,  161,  164;  excla¬ 
mation  point,  16,  17,  34,  314;  period,  15,  16,  17,  xi, 
34,  161,  197,  X03-X04;  question  mark,  15,  17,  34; 
quotation  marks,  51,  53,  63,  197;  tests,  xx,  89,  193, 
3M>  3l8 

Punctuation,  review  tests,  15,  49,  195,  157;  of  end  of 
sentences,  15,  16,  17,  xi,  34,  197,  103-104;  conver¬ 
sations,  5 ;  quotations,  51,  53,  63,  197;  letters,  75-77, 
99,  109,  in,  xix,  140;  bibliographies,  161;  nouns  of 
address,  89,  100;  compound  sentences,  164,  165;  ap- 
positives,  89;  words  in  series,  88,  89,  100,  191,  164, 
165;  tests,  xx,  89,  314,  318 

Question  mark,  15,  17,  34;  test,  xx,  318 
Quotation  marks,  review  test,  196;  51,  53,  63,  197; 
3*4 

Quotations,  paragraphing,  review  tests,  48,  196;  51, 
51,  63;  punctuating,  51,  53,  63,  197;  broken,  51,  53, 
63,  197;  tests,  314 

Radio  programs,  reports  on,  181-184;  making  rules 
for,  183 

Reading  groups  of  words,  iox-105;  test,  iox 
Reading  to  find  the  central  thought  or  topic,  35,  36, 
38,  65,  66,  67,  68,  103,  104,  138,  140,  175,  301,  304 
Reading  to  find  details,  x8,  35,  65-68,  103,  104,  138, 
140,  175,  105,  xo6,  107,  175,  301,  304,  3x1-311 
Reading  to  follow  directions,  174-177 
Reading  to  gain  impressions,  143-146 
Reading  to  observe,  173-175;  test,  173 
Reading  to  predict  outcomes,  147 
Reading  to  see,  105-107 
Reading,  using  experience  in,  137-140 


IV 


Real,  really,  or  wry,  193  194,  2.03;  tests,  193, 196,  310 

Refusals,  79;  making  rules  for,  So 

Reports,  141  131,  277-284;  making  successful,  141 
143;  making  rules  tor,  143-144;  subjects  tor,  144, 
170;  making  full  enough,  145-146;  planning,  146 
149,  170;  keeping  to  topic  in,  147;  preparing  and 
giving,  149-151;  on  books,  277-2S0;  on  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  281-284;  on  radio  programs,  2S1-2S4;  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  by,  146,  170;  making  accurate, 
160-161,  172. 

Review  tests,  adjectives,  162.;  adverbs,  187;  agreement 
ot  verb  and  subject,  49,  54, 165;  alphabetizing,  153; 
bibliographies,  form  for,  153;  blow,  2.2.;  break,  2.2.;  cap¬ 
itals,  49,  195;  choose,  22;  come,  came,  22;  come,  comes, 
54;  commas,  257;  conjunctions,  257;  do,  did,  done,  22; 
do,  does  ( doesn't ,  don't),  54,  265;  drink,  22;  drive,  22; 
eat,  22;  fall,  22;  fly,  22;  freeze,  22;  give,  22;  go,  22; 
grew,  22;  groups  of  words  not  sentences,  14,  195 ;  has, 
have  (hasn't,  haven't),  54,  266;  index,  153;  is,  are 
(isn't,  aren’t),  54,  265;  know,  22;  lie,  lay,  lain ,  and 
lay,  laid,  laid,  22;  paragraphs,  48-49;  period,  14; 
predicate,  15;  punctuation,  14-15,  49,  195, 257;  quo¬ 
tations,  48-49,  196;  ride,  22;  ring,  22;  run,  22;  see,  22; 
sentences,  14,  195;  sing,  22;  speak,  22;  steal,  22;  sub¬ 
ject,  15,  49,  257;  swim,  22;  take,  22;  throw,  22;  was, 
55,  265 ;  write,  22 

Riele,  rode,  ridden,  review  test,  22;  23,  28;  tests,  31,  287, 

yy- » 315 

Right  order,  in  telling  a  story,  45 ;  in  paragraphs,  50, 
62 

Ring,  rang,  rung,  review  test,  22;  23,  26;  tests,  31,  287, 
292,  316 

Rules,  for  conversation,  2,  325;  storytelling,  41,  325; 
paragraphs,  50,  325;  interesting  letters,  75,  326;  in¬ 
vitations,  78,  326;  acceptances  and  refusals,  80,  326; 
thank-you  letters,  80,  326;  capitals,  83;  commas,  17, 
88;  reports,  143,  326;  announcements,  152,  327; 
descriptions,  180,  183,  185,  327;  discussions,  250, 
327;  book  reports,  279,  328;  telephoning,  109,  326 

Run,  ran,  review  test,  22;  23,  26,  298;  tests,  31,  287, 
%9P->  315 

Run-together  sentences,  review  test,  14,  195;  17,  21, 
34,  197,  295;  tests,  22,  314 

Scarcely.  See  Hardly 

See,  saw,  seen,  review  test,  22;  23,  26,  285, 297;  tests,  31, 
286,  287,  292,  315 

Sentences,  review  test,  14,  195 ;  beginning  with  there,  19; 
defined,  20;  21,  203;  capitals  at  beginning  of,  17,  21, 
34,  203;  kinds  of,  17,  34;  compound,  263-265,  271; 
declarative,  defined,  15,  17,  34,  197;  interrogative, 
defined,  15,  17,  34,  197;  imperative,  defined,  16,  17, 
34;  exclamatory,  defined,  16,  17,  34;  distinguished 
from  groups  of  words  not  sentences,  20,  21,  197, 
203;  run-together,  17,  21,  34,  197,  295;  making  bet¬ 
ter  sentences,  20,  33,  163,  172-173,  202,  298;  tests, 
22,  190,  296,  314,  318.  See  also  And  sentences.  Subject, 
Predicate 

Separating  words  clearly,  121 


Series,  defined,  88;  punctuation  of,  89,  100,  192,  264, 
265 

Set,  and  sit,  sat,  93,  94;  tests,  287,  316 
Shall,  will,  289-291;  tests,  291,  298 
She,  her,  90,  130,  136,  231,  241;  test,  232 
Sing,  sang,  sung,  review  test,  22;  24,  26,  297;  tests,  31, 
287,  316 

Social  letters,  invitations,  77-78;  acceptances  and  re¬ 
fusals,  78-80;  thank-you  letters,  80-82.  See  also 
Friendly  letters 

Speak,  spoke, spoken,  review  test,  22;  23, 28;  tests,  287,  315 
Speaking  all  the  syllables,  123 
Speaking  correctly,  120 
Speaking  expressively,  126 

Steal,  stole,  stolen,  review  test,  22;  25, 28;  tests,  31,  287, 

3*5 

Stories,  entertaining,  39;  making  rules  for,  41;  making 
titles,  beginnings  and  endings  for,  42;  keeping  to 
the  point  in,  44,  61;  keeping  moving,  44;  avoiding 
repetition  in,  44,  61;  place  of  surprise  in,  41;  right 
order  in,  45 ;  planning,  46,  307-308;  telling,  46,  308- 
309;  reviewing,  305-309 

Subject,  review  tests,  14-15,  18-21;  49,  54,  257;  com¬ 
plete,  defined,  33,  34;  simple,  defined,  18;  19,  33,  34; 
position  of,  19,  20,  33,  298;  agreement  with  verb,  55, 
56,  57,  64;  compound,  58,  64,  266,  272;  used  in  nom¬ 
inative  case,  90,  101,  130,  136,  241;  tests,  22,  133, 
232,  239,  296,  314,  317,  318 
Superlative  degree,  of  adjectives,  review  test,  162; 
167,  168,  173;  of  adverbs,  187,  191;  review  test,  187; 
tests,  168,  192 

Swim,  swam,  swum,  review  test,  22;  25,  28;  tests,  287, 
315 

T,  th,  wh,  sounding  correctly,  121,  135 

Table  of  contents,  using,  156,  170 

Take,  took,  taken,  review  test,  22;  24,  25,  285,  286,  297; 

tests,  30,  286,  287,  292,  316 
Teach.  See  Learn 
Tear,  tore,  torn,  tests,  287,  315 

Telephoning,  107;  making  rules  for,  109;  using  the 
directory,  109;  giving  numbers  correctly,  111;  busi¬ 
ness  calls,  in ;  dramatizing  business  calls,  113 ;  dram¬ 
atizing  social  calls,  115;  information,  emergency 
and  service  calls,  115;  dramatization,  116;  kinds  of 
telephones,  117;  directory,  119 
Tenses  of  verbs,  284-292;  present,  284-285,  286,  297; 
past,  285,  286,  297;  perfect,  285,  286;  past  perfect, 
285, 286,  297;  present  progressive,  288,  289,  298;  past 
progressive,  288,  289,  298;  future,  289-291,  298; 
future  progressive,  289;  test,  316,  317,  319 
Tests,  abbreviations,  318;  about,  at,  235,  296,  320;  ac¬ 
cusative  case,  231,  232,  317,  318;  adjectives,  168, 
229,  319;  adjectives  vs.  adverbs,  195;  adverbs,  192, 
194-195,  296,  319;  agreement  of  subject  and  verb, 
239,  265,  267,  317;  almost,  most,  292,  296,  320;  among, 
between,  235;  and  sentences,  98;  apostrophe,  87,  293, 
314,  318;  appositives,  89;  as  far  as,  all  the  farther,  195, 
296,  320;  as,  like,  320;  at,  by,  235;  at,  to,  235;  because. 


V 


on  account  of,  296,  320;  begin,  began,  begun,  31,  2.86, 
287,  2.92.,  :  16 ;  behind,  in  back  of,  235,  292,  2.96,  3x0; 
beside,  besides,  2.92.,  316,  3x0;  Mag  We«/,  blown,  287, 
315;  broke,  broken,  31,  2.87,  316;  can,  may,  96; 

capitalization,  22,  314,  318;  choose,  chose,  chosen,  315; 
come,  came,  31,  z86,  Z87,  Z9Z,  315;  commas,  89,  314, 
318;  comparative  degree,  168;  compound  sentences, 
296;  conjunctions,  316,  320;  contractions,  314;  de¬ 
clarative  sentences,  zz,  314;  details,  68,  Z05,  zo6, 
Z07,  275;  direct  object,  Z31,  Z3Z,  317,  318;  do,  did, 
done,  Z87,  315,  316;  do,  does  {don  t,  doesn't ),  Z67,  z68, 

313,  317 ;  drink,  drank,  drunk,  3i,z9Z,  315;  drive,  drove, 
driven,  30,  Z87,  315;  drown,  drowned,  drowned,  z86,  Z87, 
Z9Z,  315;  eat,  ate,  eaten,  31,  z86,  Z87,  Z9Z,  3x6;  ex¬ 
clamation  point,  zz,  314;  exclamatory  sentence,  zz, 
197,  314;  fall,  fell,  fallen,  31,  z86,  Z87,  Z9Z,  315  ;_/?>, 
flew,  flown,  Z87,  ^i^ifreeze,  froze,  frozen,  z8y,  3 iy,from , 
than,  Z35 ',  give,  gave,  given,  31,  Z87,  Z9Z,  315 ;  go,  went, 
gone,  30,  z86,  Z87,  Z9Z,  315;  good,  well,  195;  groups 
of  words  not  sentences,  zz,  314;  grow,  grew,  grown, 
31,  Z87;  hardly,  scarcely,  315;  has,  have  ( hasn't , 
haven  t),  31,  Z67,  z68,  317,  319;  has,  had,  Z9Z,  316; 
he,  him,  91,  Z31,  318;  here,  133,  zox,  319;  his,  their, 
319;  himself,  themselves,  133,  Z3Z;  I,  me,  Z31,  Z3Z,  318; 
imperative  sentence,  zz,  304;  indefinite  pronouns, 
133;  indirect  object,  Z3Z,  318;  in,  into,  Z35;  interro¬ 
gation  point,  zz,  318;  interrogative  sentence,  zz, 

314,  318;  intransitive  verb,  317;  is,  are  {isn't,  aren't), 
30,  267,  z68,  317;  kinds  of  sentences,  zz,  314;  kind  of, 
kind  of  a,  Z96,  3Z0;  know,  knew,  known,  30,  Z87,  Z9Z, 
315;  learn,  teach,  96,  313;  lie,  lay,  lain,  and  lay,  laid, 
laid,  31,  94,  Z9Z,  315 ;  like,  as,  3Z0;  letters,  314;  nega¬ 
tives,  30,  31,  315;  nouns  of  address,  punctuation  of, 
89,  314;  nouns,  proper,  capitalized,  318;  object  of 
preposition,  Z31,  Z3Z,  319;  off,  off  of ,  etc.,  Z35;  only, 
3Z0;  paragraphs,  37;  paragraphing  quotations,  314; 
period  at  end  of  declarative  and  imperative  sen¬ 
tences,  zz,  314;  place,  where ,  195,  3Z0;  predicate,  zz, 
98,  Z57,  Z96,  314,  317;  predicate  nominative,  91,  319; 
prepositional  phrases,  zz8,  ZZ9,  Z31;  prepositions, 
zz 6,  zz8,  Z31,  Z35,  3Z0;  pronouns,  91,  133,  Z31,  Z3Z, 
318;  punctuation,  zz,  89,  Z93,  314,  318;  question 
mark,  zz,  318;  quotations,  314;  reading  groups  of 
words,  ioz;  reading  to  observe,  Z73;  real,  really,  or 
very,  195,  Z93,  Z96,  3Z0 ;ride,  rode,  ridden,  31,  Z87,  Z9Z, 
3x5;  ring,  rang,  rung,  31,  Z87,  Z9Z,  316;  run,  ran,  31, 
Z87,  Z9Z,  313;  run-together  sentences,  zz;  see,  saw, 
seen,  31,  z86,  Z87,  Z9Z,  315;  sentences,  zz,  190,  Z96, 
314,  318;  shall,  will,  Z91,  Z98 \she,  her,  z^z;sing,  sang, 
sung,  31,  Z87,  316;  sit,  set  or  sat,  Z87,  315,  316;  speak, 
spoke,  spoken,  Z87,  315 ;  steal,  stole,  stolen,  31,  Z87,  315  ; 
superlative  degree,  168,  19Z;  swim,  swam,  swum,  Z87, 
315;  take,  took,  taken,  30,  z86,  Z87,  Z9Z,  316;  tear,  tore. 


tom ,  Z87,  315;  tenses,  316;  them ,  see  Here,  etc.,  them¬ 
selves,  theirselves,  134,  Z3Z;  these  kind,  this  kind,  Z96, 
3Z0;  they,  indefinite,  133;  they,  them,  91,  133,  Z31; 
throw,  threw,  thrown,  31,  29Z,  315;  topic  of  para¬ 
graph,  37,  68;  transitive  verb,  317,  318;  was,  were,  30, 
z68;  we,  us,  232,  319;  wear,  wore ,  worn,  315;  where,  see 
Place;  write,  wrote,  written,  31,  Z87,  315 
Thank-you  letters,  80;  making  rules  for,  80,  3Z6 
That.  See  Here,  etc. 

Theirselves,  themselves,  133;  tests,  134,  Z3Z 

Them.  See  Here 

Themselves.  See  Himself 

There.  See  Here 

These.  See  Here 

These  kind,  this  kind,  zoo,  zoz,  Z04,  Z98;  tests,  296, 
3  zo 

They,  indefinite,  13Z;  test,  133 
They,  them,  136,  Z41;  tests,  91,  133,  Z31 
This.  See  Here 
Those.  See  Here 

Throw,  threw,  thrown,  review  test,  zz;  Z5,  z6,  Z97;  tests, 
31,  z9z,  315 
Titles  for  stories,  4Z 
Topic  of  a  paragraph.  See  Reading 
Transitive  verbs.  See  Verbs 

Using  experience  when  you  read,  137-140 
Using  pictures  when  you  read,  Z75 

Verbs,  singular  and  plural  forms,  55;  intransitive,  59, 
64;  transitive,  59,  64;  object  of,  59,  64;  how  built, 
Z84-Z86;  principal  parts,  Z84;  tenses,  Z84-Z9Z,  Z95; 
tense  defined,  Z84;  future,  Z89-Z91,  Z98;  present 
tense,  Z84-Z85,  286,  Z97;  past  tense,  Z85,  z86,  Z97, 
perfect  tense,  Z85,  z86;  past  perfect  tense,  Z85,  z86, 
Z97;  past  participle,  Z85,  z86;  present  progressive, 
z88,  Z89,  Z98;  past  progressive,  z88,  Z89,  Z98;  future 
progressive,  Z89;  tests,  316,  317,  319 
Visualizing,  205-207 

Was,  were  (wasn't,  weren’t),  review  test,  55,  Z65;  36,  57, 
64;  tests,  30,  z68 

We,  us,  90,  130,  136,  Z41;  tests,  Z3Z,  319 
Wear,  wore,  worn,  test,  315 
Wh,  sounding  correctly,  izi,  135 
Word  study,  38,  69,  105,  141,  177-178,  zoy  ao3,  7.48, 
z76,  304,  323 

Words  with  one  and  body,  130 

Write,  wrote,  written,  zo,,  27;  review  test,  xx;  tests,  31, 

2-87,  3*5 

Yes  and  no,  punctuation  of,  17 

You,  as  subject  of  imperative  sentences,  19 
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